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respectfully dedicated. At his feet I have learnt 
to labour and in his company 1 have passed 
some of the happiest moments of my life. 




PREFACE 


In writing my tbesi^i on 'The Muslim Lea(jn<^—Us 
Ilislory, ArJiviHcs and A(hirveme)Us’, 1 have been guided 
by the desire of finding the secret of success of an organisa¬ 
tion that did not make any great sacrifice for the fulfilment 
of its ambition and the achievement of its goal. There 
are many in this country, even among the educated, who 
think that the Muslim Tjeague in India owed its existence 
to mere selfishness of some of its high-lights and that its 
success was the result of their personal ambition alone. 
There are others who hold that the League was the crea¬ 
tion of British Imperialism and its whole drama of oommu- 
nalisiu .staged on the platform of Indian Nationalism was 
machine made. While recognizing some element of truth 
in both these statements, I do not feel convinced that 
either of these views or both of them in combination can 
solve the riddle. I feel sure that the Muslim spirit of 
isolation, cultivated for a long time, bad a lion’s share in 
determining Muslim polities of rank communalism which 
definitely aimed in its early stage at the retention of its 
medieval importance and subsequently at the creation of 
an Ulster in India. 

The material for constructing a comprehensive 
history of the Muslim League, though abundant, is 
scattered and I had to experience some difficulty in 
collecting it from various places. I was, however, handi¬ 
capped by the fact of the non-availability of sufficient 
manuscript literature which seems to have largely dis 
appeared from the Indian Union with the partition of the 
country and perhaps kept concealed in.the Union out of 
exaggerated and uncalled for fear of the Muslim 
community that desires to suppress its guilt of actively 
assisting the League’s activities. I regret that the 
Government of India did not grant me permission to 
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oonBulfc Government records after 1901.* _ However, I have 
utilised all available sources of information and am glad 
to pay my grateful thanks in this connection to the 
authorities of Jjytton Library, Aligarh University, Aligarh, 
National Archives, Queensway, New Delhi, National 
Library, Calcutta, Agra University Library, Agra, John s 
Public Library, Agra, and Agra College and Rajput 
College Libraries, Agra, for the generous help extended to 
mo by them all. I have made use of the material in 
Hindi, Urdu and English languages aud some manuscript 
letters preserved in Aligarh University at a place 
popularly known as the Conference Hall, and unpublished 
Government documents and proceedings ( upto 1901 ) in 
the National Archives. I, therefore, feel sure that in 
writing this book, 1 have embarked on a course of 
surveying a jiew field and treading an unbeaten path. I 
have taken the liberty of extensively quoting from the 
literature I have drawn upon, with the intention of giving 
my readers an opportunity to form their independent 
judgment of my observations and oonelusious. 

The light that made my journey possible came from 
my supervisor. Dr A. L Srivastava, M. A., Pb. D., 
D. Lit., D. Litt., whose unbounded learning, original 
contribution to knowledge and ceaseless research work 
have not only enriched historical learning in this 
country, but have also turned his house into a veritable 
place of pilgrimage for scholars from all over the country, 
who understand the value of higher studies. But for his 
able guidance, the present work would never have seen 
the light of the day His very presence, day and night 
devotion to research, and honestj’^ of expression and 
purpose stimulated inquiry and the inspiration and 
suggestions that I received from him, from time to time, 
enabled the completion of this volume. Under the 
circumstances, I feel it highly presumptuous on my part 
to express, even in my humble way, my deep sense of 
gratitude to my Great Master. 


Letter No 37/31/50-R. I’luted New Deliji, the I9fch July, 1951. 
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I feel deeply indebted to Dr BirjadiBh Prasad, M.A., 
L). Phil., Professor and Head of the Department of 
English, Agra College, for kindly preparing the errata 
of this volume and to Sri Gopi Nath, M, A. (Hist.), A. 
(Pol. So.), Department of History and Political Science, 
Agra College, for kindly preparing the index. 

Thanks are also due to Shri A N. Jobri, M. A. of 
the English Department, S. M. College. Chandausi and 
Dr Babu Lai Gupta. M. A., Ph. D., of the Agra Univer¬ 
sity, Agra, whose valuable help enabled me to eliminate 
several mistakes of typing in the type-script, 

In the end, 1 regret my inability to maintain 
uniformity in the spellings of oriental names. For these 
and other defioie.ncios, 1 crave the indulgence of my 
readers 


LAL BAHADUR 
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GiiA^^TEK 1 


The Political and S condition of Musalmans 

'before the Muslim League Hindu Muslim relations and 
the forces behind the formation of the Muslim League 

Before the advent of Islam in this countr}*' in the eariy 
years of the 8th century A. D the Indian population, though 
it did not originally belong to one race or religion, was 
homogeneous and inspite of the presence of numerous castes, 
high and low, touchable and untouchable, there was no serious 
political or religious problem to cause any kind of conflict or 
hamper the material or moral progress of th<=^ land. With 
the Arab conquest of Sindh and Multan in 71 !-l3 A. D. an 
alien race with an absohjtely different language, religion 
and way of life^ was for the first time established as a 
political power in the country. There were in Southern 
India some colonies of Arabs and other foreigners before 
Muhammed Bin Qasirn’s triumphal entry into Sindh : but 
these were trading communities with little political and 
‘territorial ambition and not part and parcel of the body 
politic of India. The Arabs were followed successively by 
the Turks, the Afghans and the Mughals^ who established 
their sovereignty over the land and ruled it till the downfall 
of the Mughal Empire, which was followed by a inultiplicitry 
of disintegrating forces, seriously shaking royal authority. 
The Emperors after Aurangzeb were reduced to mere figure- 
heads, power slipping into the hands of the nobles and 
the empire splitting up into a number of independent local 
^principalities such as Hyderabad, Avadh, Bengal, Bihar, 
Orissa and Rohilkhand. The condition of the Delhi Empire 
deteriorated day by day and the establishment of British 
paramountcy in 1803-4 by Wellesley markeci the final 
extinction of Muslim rule in India. 

J, Alberuni's India, Edited with Notes by F. C. Sacbau, 

Volume If Chapter L 
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During the course of their domination the Arabs, the 
Turks, the Afghans and theMughals created a class of Indian 
supporters of their rule by converting as many Hindus as 
possible to Islam, by peaceful and other means. However, 
the converted Muslim copulation, consisting mostly of 
Hindus ol low castes was not admitted into the aristocracy 
of the conquerors. The Indian Muslim bore the stamp oi 
backwardness ‘He was far inferior in wealth, position 
and innate pride to the vi?st majority of his Hindu country¬ 
men His constant desire was to be treated on a 

footing of equality with his foreign co~rel;gionists.To 

attain his life s ambition he had to imitate foreign ways and 
style of living and even to abjure his ancestors. It was an 
irony of fate that owing to these reasons he was cut off from 
those who had once been his kinsmen, dead or alive, and 
was like an alien in his own motherland ^ Gradually, the 
population of the Indian Musalmans became significantly 
considerable and far exceeded the niirnb'^r of the conquering 
Central Asian Muslims, and by the time the Mughal ruling 
dynasty became a spent-force, the latter were completely 
merged in the former. Small wonder, therefore that the 
Indian Musalmans who found the avenues of p>rogress barred 
during the rule of their foreign co religionists carried their 
tradition of backwardness in the era of British rule in India. 

in addition to this, the character of administration 
during the long period of Muslim rule in India was consis¬ 
tently theocratic. The Zoroastrians and the Hindus, unlike 
the Kitabis, were expected to choose between Islam and 
death- However, under the pressure of political expediency 
and the demands of the .exchequer they were given the 
status of Zimmi, although denied equality in matters of 
religious performances and political activtties Social 
homogeneity was destroyed and political justice was 
unthinkable. Nepotism of the faithful was a natural con- 
commitant of the theocratic system of government, which 
gave widespread recognition to the law of the ShcWiaL 
1 his state of affairs marred the initiative and sapped the 
natural vitality of the Muslim society to stand on its own 
legs—the more so at a time of crisis. The British Imperia¬ 
lists, therefore, found the Indian Musalmans to be 
poor, ignorant and debased. They lamentably lacked 

1. Dr. A, L. Srivastava : The Sultanate of Delhi, Page 482. 





intelligence to read the sign of the times and they failed to 
understand the new light and spirit held out by English 
education^. It is not a matter of surprise, therefore, that 
Dr. Hunter in the fourth chapter of his book, ‘'The Indian 
Musaimans’’ gives an all-round deplorable picture of the 
Muslim community after ^ loss of its political supremacy. 
The general repression that followed the Mutiny of 
1857 set at naught what^ . little political influence the 
Musairnans still commanded, if Sayyid Ahmad’s biographer, 
Altai Husain Haii is to be believed, the Musalmans came 
under the sp-^-cia) ^dladow of the British Government, so 
much so even Sayyid Ahmad, at firs:, lost hopes, 

beyond rep ir, and made up his mind to settle in some other 
Islamic country-. A close perusal of the Risam Asbab-i- 
Baghawat-i-Hind and “An Account of the Loyrd Mahonie- 
dans of India ’ (Risala Khair Khwalian Mussalmanan-Paits 
1, H, III) which Sayyid Ahmad wrote after the Mutiny leaves 
no doubt that they were aimed at reconciling the British 
rulers to their Muslim subjects. He restored confidence in 
his defeatist community and gave an isolationist turn to 
Muslim politics of the time, marked by a complete aloofness 
from national activity, with a view to seek British patronage 
for the Musalmans and to maintain their separate identity. 
He not only did not have anything to do with the Indian 
National Congress which was established in 1885 but also 
advised his community to abstain from participation in the 
activities and programmes of this organisation. He decided 
the course the Muslim politics adopted in all subsequent 
stages in the movement of national emancipation, through 
his memorable Lucknow and Meerut speeches delivered on 
December 28, 1887 and March 16. 1888 respectively. “No 
Mussalman of note since then joined the Congress except 
one or two. Even Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s co-religionists 
who differed from his views on religious, educational and 
social matters and opposed him violently followed him in 
politics and preserved their isolation from the Congress”.® 

1, Dr, J. N. Sarkar : Hindustan Standard, Puja Annual, I9bly 

Article on ‘Society during tho Muslim period.’ 

2. Hayat-i-Jawaid, Page 141. 

Mohammad Noman M. A., LL. B, (Aligarh) I Rise and Growth 
of the All India Muslim League : Page 40 ; Published by 
Kitabistan, Allahabad, 1941. 
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The lead, however, to shape Muslim political destiny 
also came from Englishmen. Theodore Beck, the Principal 
of the Muhammadan Anglo Oriental College, Aligarh, 
forestalled Sayyid Ahmad in his condemnation of the 
Congress claim to possess a representative character and 
express the unanimous opinion ot India. * :e openly stressed 
that ‘'the notion o: violating all historic continuity and 
"the traditions of autocratic rule'’ and importing the tree 
institutions of the homogeneous population of England was 
pr< posterous as to need no refutation.' He held dial 
India contained /iVO or niifTC nalious and that parliamen¬ 
tary go" nn.cnt was unsuited to such a country. He even 
asserted Hindus being in majority ‘‘would be absolute 

masters no Mohamedan Emperor ever wr>s”.^ Put it 
wa ) ab r; d yvid Ahmad s aforesaid speecheb that almosi: ail 
leading MusHm institutions anb personalities joined hands 
in their indignation against the Indian National Congress. 
Rf solutions condemning the Congress were passed by the 
Musalmans of Allahabad. Lucknow, Meerut. Lahore. 
Madras and other places'b The Mabomedan Observer, 
The Victoria Paper, The Muslim Herald, The Rafiq-i-Hind 
and the Imperial Paper—all spoke with one voice against the 
Irdi ui N?vtional Congress. The Aligarh Institute Gazette, a 
powerful Muslim organ of Nothern India, never missed the 
opportunity of even reprinting all sorts of views opposed to 
the Congress ideology from other newspapers and 
magazines^. The Central National Muhammadan Associa¬ 
tion of Bengal, the Muhammadan Literary bociety of Calcutta, 
the Anjuman-i-lslamia ot Madras, the Dindigal Anjuman 
and the Muhammadan Central Association, Punjab 
denounced, in the strongest possible terms, Congress aims and 
activities'^. From their very childhood, the Musalmans 
were taught to look upon their rulers as the Khalifatullah 
(the representative of God) on earth and their strongest 
confiderxe in the benign government could not be shaken 
‘by even the most violent political storm or earthquake^.’ 


1. Tlio Aligarh Institute Ga^^etto, November 6, 1887, page 1244 
aud Novomlor 12, 1887, Pages 1280 & 1281, 


2. 

The Aligarii IceUtuto Ga?;ette dated July 21; 1888 

PP. 

811-813. 

8. 

Ibid 

PP. 

806-813. 

i. 

Ibid 

PP. 

810-812. 

6. 

Ibid 

PP. 

813 
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Sayyidl Ahmad’s opposition to the Congress was not 
confined merely to protests but he also took practical steps 
to check its rising popularity. Fie laid the foundation of 
the Indian Patriotic Association, the objects ol which justify 
their detailed tlaboration here. 1 hey were calculated 
“ 7 /) to publish and circ' lot pamphlets and other papers 
for in ornuitioD of rien.j rs of pariiament, English journals 
and the 'peoplr* (A (beat Rriiain, in which those mis-stciU:- 
ments will be p ’inled ouK by w^hich the suppKntMi: oi the 
Inoi.in Ncu>.irf d Congr 'us have v/rongly atteccpled to 
convince tic-':- Fb’.ch-.h ' that aii tte Nations ol jiidicx 

and the !:dit»n !uc*s and 1 ulers agree with iho . nr.s and 
ot:j’ cts of tr;e N.-fU' rrai C'-.m^ress, (hj to inh;r.: rnc:ao'.-'r.'. cf 
parliatnen? r r»d Itn ne wspapers ol (he't an 1 i^s 

by b'le s* n.e means of the opinions oi iVluhanunadariS 
in g^nerab o* the tslamia Anjmans, and those Hirv us, and 
their ac ci ties whii'h are opposed to the objec 5 of the 
N itionaf C c; to strive to preF'Tre ; cace in India 

and to strejcgb-eci the Britc:- rule ; acd t( remove those 
bad ieelinps Irora the lit;arts o; the Indic.n • cc: le, vh?r\h the 
supporters of the Congrer.s arc stitrin. up throuidiouc the 
country and by which grent disc itisfaction oeing >,iised 
anioru' rh^^ cpl ' again?! Air I'TCtisc Government’’^ . 

It was also not without significance that Sayyi^d 
Ahmad laid ti/e found.<lloo o( the Annua! I\1 aslim Educa¬ 
tional Conierciue. i>i ibSOj oniy a year alte/ :he establish* 
ment of the NationaS Congress This cordereoce was held 
eacl. year different f laci s in India and Ih. sides belr r a 
valuable r<^*po8itory of b formation regarding the general 
and educaticnal condition of the Indian Musa mans i* beceme 
a forum for the dissemination oi Muslim political opinions. 
By the gradual progress of this annual conterence. the 
Muslims hoped to over.-pread ‘hhe whole cf upp)er India 
witi^ a network of societies, committees and individuals, 
all working harmoniously in the grt at cause, so that a big 
evil may be dealt with by a strong remedy and by the 
vigorous work of one generation the tide of misfortune may 
be turned and the Mohemedan Nation may be set moving 
on the tide of progress abreast of all the other Nations of 

1. The Aligarh Institute Gas'.ette dated August 38, 1888, 
970-971. 
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India. Nawab Imad-ul-Mulk Mauivi Sayyid Husain 
Bilgrami made it plain in bis inaugural address as president 
of the Muhammadan Educational Conference on December 
27, 1900 that several purposes were associated with that 
annual gathering ar.d that it provided a meeting ground for 
the ^'dacafed Alusaimans of different parts of India, so that 
they mignt have opportunities of mutual consultation for 
the progress of th-. ir community and take concerted action 
foi Its achievement. The conference gradually gained 
gr.''.:a<i and it went so far as to make efforts to collect 
inior n^ihon regarding the numbtr, ain)s and methods of 
Musmn societies in each district, the number, names and 
adcn sses of eminent Musalmans, Maulvis, Uiama and the 
mem‘.ev's .it Muslim nobility, ^ who may l>e ; .‘•.ought earnest 
in (ievotuig their leisure and money to matters of communal 
- A part/rom the professed educational purpose, 
toe poiiiical objective of the conference could not be kept 
conceaied. 

1 i'e anti-Congress activities of Sayyid Ahmad received 
a further impetus by the establishment in 1893 of the 
Mohammadan Defence Association of Upper India. The 
position taken in this respect by the “Eminent Mussulmans” 
that Sayyid Ahmad, towards the close of his life, felt the justice 
of the Congress demand is untenable. E,qually unacceptable 
is the view-point that Sayyid Ahrnad ur.derwei i a percepti¬ 
ble change as a result of the resignation of his son, Sayyid 
Mahmud, tendered under abnorm-rl conditions from the 
Ailahabad High Court Bench in 1892. Such a view wholly 
misunderstands Sayyid Ahmad’s unflinching loyalty to the 
British cause and ignores the fact that his plan of Muslim 
regeneration did not envisage even a remote possibility of 
nationalist aspirations for his co-religionists, however 
strong the provocation might be In his letter to the Editor 
of the Pioneer he wrote, “Those rumours are not only a 
misrepresentation of my political views, but they are also 

1. T!ie Aligarh Institute Gazette dated July2l. 1888: Page 

806. 

2. The Aligarh Institute Ga.KoU8 dated September 5, 1903 : 

Page 4 A ihroular issueil from the office of Mubammaclan 

Eiucational Conference under the signature of Nawab 

Mohsin-ul-Hulk, 



injurious to my personal char- ter and reputation ^ as 

those rumours mix up public ^ .clings of life-long loyalty and 

devotion to the British rule.. with such a miserably 

unimportant circumstance the unfortunate disagreement 
between Mr John Edge, the h ef Justice of Allahabad High 
Court and my son, Sayj id Mahmud, one of the puisne 
judges of that court. \r. fact, having gone so deep 
in loyalty it was not possible for him to retrace The lead, 
however, for the establishment of the Muhammadan AngJo- 
Oriental Defence Association (in reality. Defianc<=‘ /associa¬ 
tion) of Upper India came once more from Theodore Beck 
who at a meeting of some influential Muslims held on the 
afternoon of December 30, 1893 at the house of Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan to discuss the political situation o! Musalmans 
directed their attention to the formation of a political 
organisation. The proceedings of this meeting commenced 
with an address by Beck himself. He was not in favour of 
political agitation as it would lead the Musalmans away from 
their tried and beneficial course of loyalty to the British 
Government, But, all the same, he felt the need oi an 
organisation to give political lead to the young Muslims He 
explained, ‘^with the press pouring out a stream of p-olitical 
articles, our young educated Mahomedans will be drawn into 

the current to support or oppose the measures proposed. 

1 think it would be a mistake to leave them without 
guidance/ ^ It was in consequence of this advice that the 
Defence Association was set up through a resolution passed 
to that effect in the same gathering. The tendency of an 
Englishman determining the course of Muslirri politics 
continued even after the death of Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
(1898) and Theodore Morison, the successor of Fieck, felt the 
need of guiding Muslim political thought in 1901. He 
advised the institution of ‘‘a small council’' composed of 
‘‘the men who are honestly interested in public questions”'^ 
and his lead was followed, * with strict fidelity by Mehdi 


1. The Aligarh Institute Gazette dated October 3, 1893: pp 989. 

2. The Aligarh Institute Gazette dated January 30,1894* pp, 11 V. 

3. The Aligarh Institute Gazette dated September 19, 190K 

Pages 517-523. 

4. The Aligarh Institute Gazette dated October 17,190]: 

Page 590, 
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Ail Nawab Mohsin-u!-Mulk (formerly in the service of the 
Government of Hyderabad) who assumed the leadership of 
th- Muslims after the death of the founder of the Aligarh 
M ovement. The need of a political council of chosen Musal- 
irians was later on vehementlj' stressed by Sayr'id Hamid Ali 
I'lban, rr Barrister of L.urincw and Mr Sharf Uddin, a 
Lv::irristor of :"atna ^ 

It would be worthwhile stoppit-p; here to examine 
.somewhat closdy the Muslim stand to oppose the represen¬ 
tative fiun? o! Goveirnment iVlr. Beck had already shown 
the direction a!v! he had stressed, in the clearest terms 
possible, tliat uiicler cernocr.atic conditions the Hindu majo¬ 
rity would dominate the Muslim rijinority, Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan also repaidec^ the Cor press demand of rcpr^^sentative 
government dangerous to the Musalriians of India and all 
his votaries. rv?:ehdi Ali Nawai) Mohsin-ul Mull:, Mushtaq 
Mawab Viqar-ul Mulk,a distinguished leader of 
the Ai’gvuh Movemeni, who had made his mark in the 
service of Hyderabad state and others adhered to this 
pjrincipie with perfect devotion. Sir Sayyid magnified lack 
of homogeneity in Indian society and unhesitatingly repre¬ 
sented duit, unlii:? England, Scotland, Wales or Ireland^ the 
rontinenJ of ludia was inhabited by different nations with 
different cultural, social, political, religious and historical 
traditions The substantial and united Muslim minority, 
be expressed, in the habit of taking up the sword in 
hand,, in the event of majority exercising tyranny. He, 
thus, h?i J theCongiess demand of representative govern¬ 
ment as pregnant with dire consequences and dangerous 
possibilities \ This was the first enunciation of the two 
nation theory, supported by resort to violence in the event 
of non-fuifii.Tient of Muslim demands. He was not prepared 
to accept joint electorate b ?sed on universal suffrage even 

1. Tilt; Aliyarii InstiUiio Gazette dated October 31, 19011 

P[4je 023. 

2. lie ‘buado hiuiself uotorious at Hyderabad when Eevenue 

Socrotury —orders passed for information on his petition* 
specify]Ljg tlio need ol religious instruction in Governinenli 
Oollegeq ;ind Schools: Proceeding number 13 of 1894, Ilome* 
i.'epaninont, Education Branch. 

3. Akivri Mazamin, Pages 46-52: SayyidAhmad’a letters.. 
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with the proviso that Muslims should vote for the Muslim 
candidates and the Hindus for the Hindu candidates He 
feare«l that under such a syst' the Hindu candidate would 
be elected as he would have a najoiity of 4 : \. He would 
TiOt a^rec to the proposal that .e as in the Viceroy 1 

lative Council should be ro-ci v ^or the Hindus and the 
Muslims in prop^orthn. to ihur ;.C)pulation berau^*" evt.n tlien 
the nriinoriiy wouid irrmain the imnori^y. 

in fact, the ambition ol Sayyid Ahmad Khan was far 
i^reatcr. He couai ViOt f« el contented wnthout weiy.htage 
He was iealous of the prO; 4 ress of the Hindus anc! their 
majorhy foreboded ii reversal of position. He feared that 
in case rcpiese*aative govt niruera was set up in India, the 
once Muslin* rulers w aild bn dominated by the Hindu 
majority. The sum a: u biibstauce of A4u5dini politics after 
the M utiny c l 1857 wasan all-absorbing effort at emphasising 
the points of dilfereiicc b^dween the Hindus and the Musal- 
mans, mciintaining them separate identity, offering staunch 
resistance to the Cong css ideoiogy and extending a strongly 
loyal hand to l;ie British Govermaent which was not slow 
to accept it. 

The religious and social co uiition of the Indian Musal- 
mans before the formation of the Muslim League was also 
characterised by backwardness. The Muslim community 
suffered Irom superstition and pc*rlormed elaborate ritual 
without substance “k would, for instance, be impossible 
for the Arab to connect the corrupt Hinduised rites he 
witnesses in Bengal with those celebrated at Mecca, or to 
discern in the veneration of Firs any^ rehaion to the orthodox 
faith". ’ The austere monotheism of Muhammad was 

1. iBlainic Culture (iated July, 1944, page. 9*60: An article 

b> IT. K Sherwaui, 

2. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal number 1~1894 : 

An article from ilie papers of Dr. Janies Wise on ‘ The 
Muharnrradans of Eastern Bengal. This article covers 
jiagee 28 63 of the Journal and is full of interesting account, 
it lays down, ‘Tn some parts of India, specially in the 
neighl}Ourhood of Muhammaiaii cities, there is a mosque, 
known as the Qadam Rasul, where a foot-print of the 

Prophet is carefully protcrved.Veneration is paid to 

hairs, gravely stated to have once belonged to the Prophet’s 
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substituted by an intricate diversity of religious ideals and 
practices. Even the loss of political power in India was 
attributed to corrupt practices and false beliefs in Islam and, 
above all, to the deviation of IVIusalmans from the rigid 
conformity to Quranic principles and injunctions. On the 
other hand, Western thought and practices had penetrated 
India, making it impossible for blind belief to hold its sway 
without re-adaptat^on suiting the needs of the new environ- 
ment and ciicumstances created by research and the ever¬ 
growing knowledge of Science. I he task before the Muslim 
reformers was, therefore, dual in character—the doctrinal 
reconstruction of Islamic thought to enable it to stand 
against the modern world and the re-cstablishment of what 
could easily be defended. Sayyid Ahmad directed himself 
to both of them. ‘‘Believing, like Shaikh Mohammed 
Abduh, that Islam and Science could not prov’^e ant =igonistic 
in the long run, he took the further step of asserting that 
the true justification of Islam was Its conformity to nature 
and the laws of Science and thit nothing v/hich conflicted 
with this principle could be re.garded as authentically 
Islamic.’’^ During his stay in England (l6()9-70) he wrote 
books and articles in defence of Islam, rejecting, in rare 
cases, what could not conform to modern light, re-aflirming 
what could, and re-interpreting tenets and traditions in a 
way that suited the modern conditions of life. In spite of 
financial stringency and the fanatical opposition of the 
Maulvis, he carried on this work with vigour and devotion. 
All this is borne out by the series of letters he addressed to 
his friend and adherent—Nawab Mohsin ul-Mulk*^ The 
numerous religious discourses he wrote in his “Tahzib-ul- 
Ikhlaq” speak of his reformist zeal. His rationalistic 
approach strongly appealed to the Muslim Intellectuals but 
his new interpretation of the Quran, apologetic and refor^ 


l)eard or inoustacljo; and on the capture of Delhi, in 1857 
not the least vuluahle articles of prize were a few hairs 
which had been preserved as ‘relics in the Jama Masjid of 
that city.’ ” 

1. Mohammedanism (Home University Library of Modern 
Knowledge) : H. A. R. Gibb, page 181. 

.2. Khatoot-e-Sir Sayyid, edited by Dr. Has Masood : Pages 24-80. 
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mist in character, was antagonist :: o the orthodox temper 
of the Muslim divines. However, t e Hero of the Aligarh 
Movement went on undaunted in h s efforts to bring about 
a re-assessment of Islamic values in order to enable Islam 
to combat successfully the forces ot modernism. ‘Sir Syed 
saw clearly that unless Musalman religious ideas of the day 
could be freed from their superstitious accretions, his 
ediicntional scheme would he foredoomed to failure But at 
a time when even to learn the mere rudiments of the English 
language was regarded by the gentle and the simple, by 
Maulvi and laymen as the surest way to perdition ard tanta¬ 
mount to a renunciation of Islam, this was no easy matter, 
\^'ith charactcrisiic energy Sayyid Ahmad undertook single- 
handed this Herculian task and his labours were rewarded 
with unpaialleled s: ccess.’ ^ 

That Sayyid Ahmad Khan was alone in the field is 
not supported by facts. Sayyid Ahmad Bralvi (1786-1831) 
was equally devoted to the task of making Islam strong in 
India, and under his inspiration the work of Tabligh 
(religious propaganda) went on unabated. His activities 
were carried further by Maulvi Vilayat Ali and his brother 
Maulvi Inayet Ali^. The Wahabi Movement actuated by 
reformist zeal had directed the attention of the Muslim 
public towards reform. Besides^ Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s 
supporters and friends took up their pen in his defence. 
Shibli Naimani emphasized that the Shariat was never 
opposed to the demands of the times and that the Mullah’s 
anger at the effects of modern education was due to the fact 
that he had associated himself with the rituals and practices 
of the country and he feared the prospect of custom giving 
way under the new light. He made no secret of the fact 
that the Musalmans had borrowed the Persian language 
from fire worshippers and hundreds of ceremonies from the 
Hindus. He exhorted the Musalmans, therefore, that it 
would pay them to rhyme with the times, the opposition of 


1. The Aligarh Institute Gazette dated April 22, 1908, Page 6.* 

From an address to His Excellency the Eight Honourable, 
The Earl of Minto. 

2. Syed Tufail Ahmad t Musalmannon Ka Eoshan Mustaqbil ; 

Pages 1 OS-134. 
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which would render them helpless. ^ Wiih all this, there 
is no denying the truth that Sayyid Ahmad’s contribution 
to the work of remodelling Islamic thought wa.s tremendous. 
“He was of an enquiring mind in matters of faith, and 
though he had no doubts of the truth of his Koran—being 
specially a Syed—he was willing to extend his knowledge 
ever li Ith the help of Chfistians. It was this wiilirgar^ss 
to learn even from Christians and Europeans and tins 
enquiring mind, which marked him off from his co¬ 
religionists in those earlj’ days after the Mutiny, ciiid which 
attracted European gentlemen to und, alorg witli his 
natural dc.-lre to push himsel!: lorw:;rd, led to his subse¬ 
quent prominence and ad vane ernerit' He wanted to 

draw the Cross and the Cresre:;t togeif and he popula¬ 
rised the Islamic law which permitted 'hmient treatment of 
the Kftabis All this was done with a view to establish 
satisfactory relaticns !>etweeri the Muslim subjects ;"^nd tL^ ir 
Christian rulers and in this Sayyid Ahmad attHMied a 
surprising measure of success. 

Nor did the firiancial and edacctiooal condition of the 
Musalmans escape the notice of their leaders It showed 
signs of deplorable degradation and it could not be other¬ 
wise because of the dependence of the Muslim soviicly for 
centuries on their rulers They had enjoyed the proud 
privilege of being the favoured children of the r* aim. It 
was, there!ere, not a matter of surprise that the Director 
of Public Instruction, Madras, found the Muralman boys in 
1871 ‘generally somewhat heavy and apathetic’, and their 
energy decreasing as they advanced in years^. The 
Musalmans did not avail themselves of the opportunities 
extended to them They did not take any advantage of 
Madrissa-i-Azam and the Harris School—institutions estab¬ 
lished for the exclusive benefit of Muhammadans in Madras. 


1 Tho Aligarh InsMfcute Gazette dated July 21, 1883 : Pages 
829-830, 

2 . The Calcutia Review dated January, 1902, Volume OXIV : 

Page. 122, 

3. Proceedings of Home Department, Education Branch, 1873 ; 

Para 5 of letter No. 1609 dated Madras, the l8th September 
1871 from the D. P. I,, Madras to the Chief Secretary to 
the Government of Fort St. George. 
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During the course of thirteen or fourteen years of their 
establishment only one Muhammadan student evinced 
sufficient persistence in his studies to obtain the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, ^ The Director of Public Instruction, 
Bombay wrote in 1871 that thi ’ Muhammadans availed them¬ 
selves of schools, but did not rn e to the higher schools and 
colleges and that in the list of L Diversity graduates there 
were one Musalman M. A. and two B. A’s Mr. 
Woodrow lamented that Muhammadan boys were not so 
industrious as Hindu boys and out of 176 scholarships 
awarded at the English Schools of his circle only one v\as 
won by a Muhanmiadan. Some of the Inspectors of Schools 
in Bengal candidly explained that Muhammadan boys were 
lazier and their home influences were less satisfactory than 
was the case with hdndoo boys.Elven the Musalmans 
lamented the lack of interest of their students in studies.^ 
The apathetic tendencies of the Musalmans were clearly 
discernible thioughout Hindustan except, to some degree, in 
the Punjab. The Bengal Muslims were stranded in low 
occupations and the Musalmans of the present Uttar Pradesh 
boastful of their ancestry had gone down in general estima¬ 
tion owing to inaction, mutual jealousy, dissensions rtnd un¬ 
becoming bigotry/' Even as late as the close of 1902, Sir 

1. Proceedings of Uonie Department, Education Branch, 1873 ^ 

Extracts from the proceedings of the Government ci Madras: 
Education Department No. 288, Datad October 7, 1872. 

2. Preceedings of the Home Department, Education Branch, 

1873 ; Letter No. 2065 Dated Poona, the 9th September, 
1871 from the D. P. 1., Bombay to the Acting Secretary to 
Government of Bombay, Education J.)epartment, Para 8. 

3. Proceedings of Home Department, Education Branch 1873 : 

Pages 504-605 of Report by C. Bernard, Officiating Secre¬ 
tary, to the Government of Bengal on ^^The Mndrussahs and 
Mahomedan Education generally’\ 

4. The Aligarh Institute Gazette Dated September, 15, 1883 ; 

Page, 1060; Article under the beading 
6, The Aligarh Institute Gezatte Dated September 25, 1883, 
Page 1103: An article on )jl 

; At one place it lays down, 
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Aga Khaa found sufficient cause to scold Musalmans for 
their neglect of industry and commerce, just as they had 
neglected every other opportunity of progress. He regretted 
their failure to take advantage of the liberal rule of England 
and he clearly put down the general apathy which pervaded 
every walk of Muslim life as the sign of a moral disease. * 
Under the circumstances, there is no substance in the allega¬ 
tion that the poverty and lack of education of the Musal¬ 
mans were due to a tendency of Hindu opposition in general 
and the counter-efforts of the Bengalis in particular, Muslim 
degradation was partly due to their habit of Hstlessness and 
partly to the lack of atmosphere conducive to progress and 
spontaneity of action. The theocratic Muslim Rule extend¬ 
ing for centuries had also to do with the debasement and 
economic ruin of the Musalmans. 

Dr Hunter’s generalisations in ‘The Indian Musal.mans’ 
that the loss of political power undermined Muslim energy 
and that the want of British sympathy hindered their 
healthy intellectual progress were vehemently refuted by 
M. Kempson, D. P. I., N. W. Provinces in these words, 
“Intellectual stagnation and the neglect of useful acquire¬ 
ments are not even distantly allied to political status in this 
case. Mahomedan learning, apart from Theology, is a thing 
of the past. It is not too much to say that from Mahmud 
to the Mutiny, though there have been poets and politicians, 
authors and annalists, there has been no philosopher, no 
leader of scientific thought, no mathematician of eminence, 
no discoverer among the Mahomedan Occupants of India. 

iJ “j 
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1. Tbe Indian Rsvi^^w dated January, 1903 : The speech 
delivered by H. H, Aga IChan as President of the 
Muhnmmadan Educational Conference which held its sittings 
at Delhi in the last week of Dooember, 1902. 
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Native reformers admit the decay of learning and the neces¬ 
sity for a change in the educational systems of the Commu¬ 
nity without blaming the British Government as the cause. 
The keener of them are aware that the progress of intellec¬ 
tual development is barred, as it w; s in Europe in the Dark 
Ages, by unwarranted theological affirmations which 
fanatics and enthusiasts only regard as of vital importance. 

It may be mentioned here in fairness to W W. Hunter 
that his observations were confined to the Province of 
Bengal and he himself made no secret of the fact. He laid 
down, “1 have dwelt at some length on the Muslim 
peasantry and the Musalman aristocracy ot Bengal, in order 
to bring clearly before the English eye the class of people 
with whose grievances this chapter deals. 1 would further 
premise that my remarks apply only to Lower Bengal, the 
Province with which 1 am best acquainted, and in which, 
so far as I can learn, the Muhammadans have suffered most 
severely under the British rule. 1 should be sorry to believe, 
or to convey to the reader the belief, that the following 
remarks were predicable of all the Muhammadans of India’’. 

However, the tact was that there existed decadence 
in the educational and financial condition of the Musalmans 
and a fair amount of disinclination for Western learning 
on their part till Sayyid Ahmad and his votaries directed 
their activities towards the all-round uplift of the 
community, which in their cumulative form manifested 
themselves in the Aligarh Movement. The basis was 
prepared in 1875 for the foundation of Muhammadan 
Anglo-Oriental College,'"^ Aligarh and let it be said to the 
credit of the Hindus that it was actively helped by the 
money donated not only by the rulers of Indian States, like 
the Maharajas of Patiala and Vizia-nagaram but also by 

1. Proceeding No. 5 dated January, 1874 of the Home Depart¬ 

ment, Education Branch : Pages 7 and 8. 

2. The Indian Musalmans, Chapter IV: Pages 157 and 158. 

3. .Tn June, 1876, only a school was started, which was raised 

in 1878 to the standard of a full collegiate course in Arfcg 
of the University of Calcutta, vide address presented to 
Justice Douglas Straight by the Trustees of the M.A.O. 
College on December 29, 1891, published in tlie Aligarh 
Institute Gazette of January 12, 1892. 
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the middle class Hindus as well. ^ The foundation-stone 
of the College building was laid by Lcrd Lytton 
and the Viceroys and Governors were not wanting 
in giving encouragement to the institution by visits 
and even liberal donations Its first Principals were 
Englishmen and the British Government also did not fail to 
extend financial help to the College. The Englishmen s 
hand in the building of a central place of Muslim activities 
was clearly visible. The establishment of a denominational 
institution was the beginning of the use of an effective 
counterpoise against the forces of nationalism, which 
existed in the country even before the foundation of thf 
Indian National Congress. A letter dated March 6, 1899. 
written by an Englishman desired Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk 
to harp on the fact that the Aligarh College was. “the grear 
example of self-reliance in meeting British Rule half way 

.Memorials were sent to the Government (not 

•without success) for special scholarships and concessions 
to Muhammadan students, special claims for admission in 
Civil Engineering College, Roorkee, were advanced, efforts 
were made to get Musalmans employed in Government 
services, in legal and other professions and Civil Service 
Fund was raised from all over Hindustan to enable 
•Musalman students to compete in the Civil Service Examina¬ 
tion in England. All these efforts were calculated to 
improve their educational and financial condition and 
maintain their separate individuality and distinctiveness. 

Under the circumstances, the pre-League Hindu- 
Muslim relations could not but be unsatisfactory. The 
•bitterness had assumed the definite form of active animosity 
-which manifested itself in communal riots of a bloody 

1, The lalamiu Culture Volnmo XVlIl, No. 3 dated July, 1944; 
Article by Professor H. K. Sherwani on ‘The Political 
Thought of Sir Syed .\hmad Khan’. The names of some of 
these Hindu donors are inscribed in the M.A.O. College 
Hall at Aligarh. 

:2, This letter is preserved in Manuscript in the Aligarh 
University in its Conference Hall. It was written from 
3 Kyd Street, Calcutta, by an Englishman whose complete 
signature is not legible and it Was addressed to Nnwali 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk, 
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character. All sources concur in pronouncing the serious¬ 
ness of these street-fights. Mr. Muhammad Yasin, while 
moving a resolution againt simultaneous examinations 
in a largely attended meeting of the Muslim community of 
Madras on August 26, 1893, referred to Hindu-Muslim riots 
in these words, “If under a strong Government race antago¬ 
nism found vent in riots like those which had recently 
occurred all over the country, what would happen when the 
control passed from European to Indian agency, which 
would be the resuit of simultaneous examinations ’ 

Sir W W. Hunter laid down, 'In 1893 the old religious 
strife between the Hindus and Musalmans broke out afresh. 
A series of fanatical riots took place at the festivals of tbe 
two faiths in many of the British provinces and native 
States of India, from Burma to the North-West and Bombay, 
In some of these tumults, especially in the city of Bombay, 
much blood was shed, men were killed, and houses were 
burned >”* H. M. Ismail Khan analysed in 1893 the causes 
of these riots to be the we.ikening of ‘ that force which kept 
Hindus and Mahomedans within the bounds of their res¬ 
pective rights and privileges”.*' Riots occurred “in the 
district of Azamgarh and other parts of the North West 
Provinces and certain parts of Behar, in the state of Juna- 
garh, in Kathiawar, and in the city of Bombay.”'* The 
city of Poona was “the scene of a recrudescence of the Hindu- 
Mahommedan feud occurring on the night of September 
12,” 1894 and “tbe shops in the city were closed, and great 
■excitement prevailed for several days. A large number of 
.arrests of Hindus was made by the police, and several of 
them were committed to the sessions, where, however, they 

were all acquitted.But the riots that took place 

■in Bengal in connection with its partition put to shame all 
others that went before, as loot, arson, murder and abduc- 


1. The Aligarh iDstituta Gazette of Ist September, 1893: 

Page, 866 

2. A Brief History of Tbe Indian Peoples.’ Page 238. 

3. The Aligarh Institute Gazette Dated 5th September, 1893: 

Page, 874. 

4. The Calcutta Hevievr Dated October, 1893: Page, 408, 

.5. The Calcutta Eeviow Dated January, 1896: Page, 200. 

2 
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tion of Hindu women became the order of the day, A 
perusal of Banerjea’s ‘A Nation in Making’, Nevinson’s ‘New 
Spirit in India’, and Mazuradar s ‘Indian National Evolution’ 
leaves no doubt as to the excesses committed by the Bengali 
Muslim rioters who were made to believe by the fanatical 
Mullahs that the British Government and the Law Courts 
were on their side, “An unpleasant incident of the period 
under review has been a recrudescence of the cow-killiny 
feud between Hindus and Mahomedaiis in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta” and Barrackpore, Serarnpore and Titaghur had 
been the scene of disaffection.’ Serious disturbances 
occurred in Calcutta in the year 1897.* Even as late as 
1907, C. F. Andrews, in the course of a lecture delivered at 
Lahore, remarked that the greatest difficulty in the wav of 
Indian nationalism was that of divided community and he 
felt that until Hindus and Muhammadans became one in 
their common love for India, there could be no hope for 
Indian nationality.'’ It requires, therefore, no political 
Sophist to tell us that the Hindu-Muslim relations before th - 
birth of the League were abnormally bitter. The Musalmans 
raised the bogey of domination by the Hindu majority. 
Even Sayyid Ahmad knew only one meaning of the represen¬ 
tative Government and that was the rule of the majority 
community over the minority, that is, the Muslims.’ 

Though there is perfect unanimity regarding the exis¬ 
tence of strained relations between the Hindus and the 
Muslims, the writings and utterances in tracing their genesis 
differ diametrically from one another and the reasons 
for this difference are diverse. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya 
lays down, “From the days of Sir Auckland Colvin (1888) 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, there was 
an attempt to make out that the Muslims were opposed to 
the Congress and the position thus created was considered 
by Hume to be so important as to find a place in his long 

1. The Calcutta Review i)ated July, 1896: Pages, 215 and 216, 

2. The Calcutta Review .l^ted October, 1897: Pages, 392 

and 393. 

3. The Indian Review dated January, 1907: Pago, 57, 

4. Rise and Growth of The All India Muslim League by 

Mohammad Noman M. A., LL. B. ( Aligarh ): Publish&l iu 

1941 : Page, 60. 
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reply to Sir Auckland”.‘ He makes much of the fact that 
at the fourth Congress, held in Allahabad, in the face of 
opposition offered by the European elements, Sheikh Raza 

Khan.produced a Fatwa, supporting the Congress, from 

the spiritual leader of the Sunni community of Lucknow.... 

.’ Overpowered by nationalistic feelings, he suggests 

that the Muslims formed part of the Congress and ascribes 
the popular conviction of their isolation to British propa¬ 
ganda. But his contention does not, at all. stand the light 
of facts, because the participation of a handful of Musalmans 
in the Congress activities does not, by any stretch of imagi¬ 
nation, prove the co-operation of the Muslims as a commu¬ 
nity, as they participated in their individual capacit> 
without enjoying the confidence of the leaders or rank and 
file of their community. The mandate of exclusion came 
from their celebrated leader—Sayyid Ahmad Khan and it was 
followed, with rigid fidelity, by the Musalmans as a whole. 

Sayyid Tufail Ahmad boldly faced facts by accepting 
the Muslim non-co-operation with the National Congress but 
he wholly assigned the reason for this to the influence of 
imperialist Englishmen—Theodore Beck holding sway of 
Muslim politics from 1885 to 1899, Morrison from 1900 
to 1905 and Archibold from 1905 to 1910,* He even 
humorously remarked that during the last days of the 
Mughal rule, the officers at the time of need, used to make 
public announcements in the following words : 

‘‘The public is of God, the country is of the Emperor 
and the order is of the company.” 

In the old age of Sayyid Ahmad it could well be said : 
‘‘The public is of God, the College is of Sayyid Ahmad 
and the order is of Beck.”-’ 

There is only partial truth in what Maulvi Tufail 
Ahmad represents, for though it can readily be admitted 
that the chief wire-pullers of Muslim politics were English¬ 
men, his defence of Sayyid Ahmad and his successors on 

1. The History of the Indian National Congress Volume 1, Page 

44. Again, on page, 67 of the same book, he says, “The 
bogey of Muslim opposition to the Congress was set up 
quite in the early years of the Congress.” 

2. Musalmanon ka Boshan Mustaqbil, Pages, 276-370, 

3. Ibid 299. 
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this ground is wholly uncalled for. Nio one who has read 
all his speeches and writings can doubt the fact that he was 
too strong willed to play in the hands of Beck or any other 
Englishman. He had inflexible determination, characteris¬ 
tic of a great leader and he could not be completely domi¬ 
nated by any individual, however strong His words that 
Muhammadans and Hindus were the two eyes of India and 
injury to the one meant injury to the other as well, are, even 
to this day, quoted from house-tops as representing the 
genuineness of his desire for Hindu Muslim unity. But if 
truth is taken into consideration, it would be evident that an 
influential leader of a community could ill-afford to talk 
otherwise in public. The fact of his presiding over the 
address of Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea (1884) in connection 
with simultaneous Civil Service Examination, does no more 
than indicate a diplomatic sentiment of momentary charac¬ 
ter, as his earlier and subsequent expressions on the subject 
constitute a very strong refutation of his lasting national 
feelings. No jugglery of words can obliterate hard facts. 
In his Risala Asbab Baghawat-i-Hind, Sayyid Ahmad clearly 
laid down a cause of the Mutiny in these words : ^‘It is 
true that our government employed in military service 
members of the two races antagonistic to one another but 
constant association removed all differences between them 

.The soldiers of one battalion regarded themselves as 

belonging to one brotherhood and on account of this reason, 
the Hindus and Musalmans could not differentiate themselves 
from one another.”* While refusing Muslim responsibility 
for the Mutiny of 1857 he wrote, ‘It is a strict and sacred 
command of our Prophet to his followers, that when they 
wage war against their enemies they are not to slay the 
women, nor children, nor the aged, nor the unresisting, nor 
those who demand quarter, even if they be Kaffirs. Is it not 

1. The Hisala Page 62, which further lays down t“— 
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then astonishing^ is it not incr< hi e that the gentlemen who 
have enlightened the world w? h neir sapient views on the 
recent events, should prornu'r ex-cathedra, the dictum 
that those abandoned, merciies treacherous, and low-lived 
wretches, who in demoniacal iury committed every species 
of revolting barbarity during the rebellion against the 
children of the Book,—let alone Kaffirs,—were actuated 
thereto by zeal tor the Mahornedan religion, and were fulfilling 

its behests..^ The tone of these writings (wxitten 

long before Sayyid Ahrnad even heard the name of Beck) 
conclusive.'V proves that occasional expresi^ion of a feeling 
of Hindu-Muslim unity did not, even in the early days ot 
his career, form part of his settled nature and was dictated 
by sheer diplomacy. 

Besic’es. th * rules of the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental 
College Fund Committee (of which Sayyid Ahmad was 
Honorary Secretary for life) provided that Muhammadans 
alone werii eligible for its membership and that the members 
were to raise funds from Christians, the people of the Book, 
as well as from their own community. It was specifically 
laid down in the rules of the committee that *it shall not be 
lawful for the members to ask for subscriptions from any 
others, besides the aforesaid two races ; but it any gentleman 

belonging to any other nation. shall contribute to the 

fund of his own tree will, the members of the committee 
shall gracefully accept the same.’^ Such an attitudes even in 
the matter of raising funds seriously detracts from the value 
of so-called liberality and broadmindedness of Sayyid 
Ahmad. 

He even reported in 1872 to the Government of India 
against the (non-existing) high har-Jedness exercised by the 
authorities of Central Provinces. fhe ground for this 
allegation was provided by an essay competitor of the place, 


1. An Account of the Loyal Maboniodaiis of India, Pari II, 

Page I • 

2. Rules 3-16: Prom a copy sent witli letter No. 239C A dated 

Naine Tal, 1st July 1872 from C.A. Elliot Esq., Secretary 
to the Government of the North West Provinces to H. .L, 
Dampier Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Government of 
India—Proceedings of tlie Homo Dopartinont, Educali(^n 
.Hrancfi. 
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who referred to ^prejudices grounded on religion’ and who 
laid down, ‘It is said that the Inspector General of Public 
Instruction in these provinces has passed a strict order that 
no Mussulman should be appointed as a teacher in the 
National School at Raepore . It was discovered on inquiry 
that the basis of the above charges was a remark by the 
Inspector General of Education, Central Provinces, in 1868 in 
the Visitors Book of the Raepur Normal School that MuViam- 
rnadan students in the Chhattisgarh Normal School were a 
mistake, and, in future, he would prohibit their entry. 
The reason for this sentence was that the Muslim population 
of the town was insignificant, the Musalmans were exclusive¬ 
ly dwellers in town, Hindi was not their language and 
they were, therefore, ‘not well suited for becoming village 
school masters among a purely Hindi-speaking Hindu 
agriruJtural community’. But, in fact, no distinction in the 
admissibility to office was ever maintained in the Central 
Provinces.^ 

he even sent a representation to the Secretary to the 
Covenuneiit of North West Provinces against the History 

Prasad on the ground that 
the book has been written in a tone antagonistic to the 
feeJings of the Mahomedans. The slaughter of Banda has 
een described with exaggeration, while the atrocities com¬ 
mute by him and his followers upon the Moslems have 

een entirely omitted.the tone of the book has been 

conciliatory.the character of Kutub 

in Mubarik Shah has been exaggerated upon in this 

f a/I consideration.Similarly, the picture 

o Muhammad Shah also as described in the book, can 
never be genuine ; it is beyond conception how a picture of 
the king in such a state could ever be drawn’.** Not 
satisfied with this indictment, Sayyid Ahmad used his 
trump care by stating further in the same representation 
that supposing even that the case was exactly such as 
as been narrated, there arises another question out of it, 
viz., whether books containing such indecent narrations 


1. Proceedings of the Home Department, Education Branch, 

dated October, 1872, 

2. Proceetlings ol tJio Homo Department, Education Branch, 

Bepresenlation dated Septemlior 14, 1872, Pages 683-684. 
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shouldi be introduced as reading books in government 
institutions.’ Another objection was ‘that such books as 
contain matter inimical to the religion oi Islam are included 
in the course of study.’^ M. Kempscu: Director of Public 
Instruction, North-West Provinces, however, pertinently 
observed, ‘‘To call historical facts ‘matters inimical to the 

religion of Islam’ is an unfair representation. ” 

It was further averred that ‘Mahomedans and their holy 
places are slightly mentioned , the Director, Public Instruc¬ 
tion remarking, ^*On referring to the original, I find ‘slightly’ 

means slightingly’. As regards places, the mention 

of Mecca or the jama Masjid of Delhi, without a compli¬ 
mentary epithet, is not to mention tKern slightingly. The 
Hindoos might as well cavil at the mention of the Ganges 
as Gunga instead ol Gungajec”/^ Sayyid Ahmad did not, 
however, rest content till the book of Shive Prasad 
was mcdifiecl to a great extent. He would really be a 
daring apologist of the great Sayyid, who, in the face of such 
facts, can yet base his conclusions on his isolated utterances 
to prove that he was, prior to the establishment of the 
Congress, a genuine nationalist and that Beck’s influence 
alone made him a tool of British designs in furtherance of 
imperialist interests. It is, however, not suggested that 
imperialist Englishmen did not determine the course of 
Muslim politics. Stress is laid only on the fact that even 
independently of English influence, Sayyid Ahmad could 
not have acted differently from the way he actually did. 
The Englishmen only goaded him to a new line of action 
but, all the same, they decidedly played the second-fiddle, 
as they could hardly command influence in the Muslim 
community without the instrumentality of influential men 
of its own creed. 

Under the circumstances, Lala Lajpat Rai s note to 
Sayyid Ahmad was only a diplomatic throw of dice to win 
over the invincible Sayyid. He wrote, “This much seems 

certain ; either you were not the author of those ideas. 

.^.,or your recent utterances were inspired by some mind 


1, Proceedings of the Home Depiirlmentj Education Branch, 
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otlier than your own. Poor Sir SyeH you must feel sorry 
ioT nil thil inconsistency, though you may not have the 

"to e so. 

Tfr' aMti cow killing prnpa-r nda alon^, with all the 

of Hal Gan^adhar Fiilalc for the awakening of the 
spint o‘ n aronalisrn, the oiovement cf Swadeshi and 
beycot?, reformist zeal of Arya Samai ar c! the Hindi-Urdu 
( ontpv.r-isy, are ascribed by anr ihnr supf crters 

ar, C 3 US''-s n.arring the reiAU^'-ns f-et .'>r r .lh.e Mmdes and 
the Ma:-daia: The Cab:.? i<i Revs r\ c esciTbing the 

jiots cas’^ aspersions on Hindus and their avctivities. But 
if a saner view ol things be taken such allegations easily 
dwindle into insignificance Tiiak s activities were 

directe to infuse nati?jnal fc-dings among the people of the 
Deccan and his reverence and eulogy of Shivaji had also 
the same purpose in The Maharashtrian nationalism 

rould be re-av/ ikened only by reviving the memory of 
heroes of the place and their daring exploits Tiiak 
‘had read Mahratta history widely and well, and known 
all the achieveni^ nts or his race. He rcudised the value of 
V. study of national heroes when, after ages of slumber., a 
nation feeds the thrills of reawakening. He found that the 
inauguradon oi festivals in honour of Shivaji would be 
exUeuiely u^ciul i:i rousing the energies of the people, 
especially in Maharashtra, * But Muslims were not 
pieparej to accept Hindu heroes as the national heroea 
of the country. Zaka Ullah stated tauntingly, “The 
b:>llowers of the Congress have Bande Malram on their 

ton.^ue but they have nothing of the sort in their heart. 

. For practical action another Shivaji whose birth in the 

present age js impossible, is required to assist Tiiak and 
Cokhale Wilayat Ali rightly expres.sed the Muham¬ 
madan attitude towards Swadeshi in these words, “For 
sometime past there has prevailed a disposition in some 
Mahomedan quarters to think that every movement of 
f ^indu origin has the inevitable tendency to be detrimental 
to their ithe Muslim) interest, and that it would be suicidal 

> Tlie ludiiin Btwiow dated July, 1908, Page 512. 

The Indian Keview tla-tod March, 1918 : Pago 216 : From 
an article. 

The Aligarh lustituto Gajietto dated .April 24, 1907 • Page 11, 
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to si;Tier any movement to go unopposed.To me 

notlik uv iS mere indicative of the strained relations between 
tie two convnuni'ies than the unreasoning opposition 
with which the Swadeshi movement is hailed by the 
Mohomedans” ^ This wa indeed, the Muslim attitude 
i-o liif as aU Hindu activ* »cs were concerned The Arya 
" aiTia} was rreant ■ rimar i / ior reform in Hindu society 
TsTid religion. h rneain i save the Hindu community 
from dt'struclion and the Mu^almans had little )ustification 
look askan* e at tide rerornr^isl inovennent sponsored by 
Dayanand, ' 1 he one i\\m of its founder Dayanand 
was to cry haSt to the Hindus on their downward march 
oi social and roiioijus degradation and to lead them back 

to the Vtda- .Veda^ were to him the sovereign 

rcrYtedy the Divine spe cific ,Ji the ills that human soul 
is heir to. 1 ■iindi-Urd*j matroversy was largely non¬ 
existent before the «:;stablishnie:n rd the Muslim League 
anh the later v,ri ers introduceol it as a factor causing 
Hindu-MusHni t^jittereess i he militant challenge of the^ 
Musalrnan leaders, howcvei, deserves special notice. 
Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mul*c and Nawab Viqar-nl-Mulk shunned 
all reasons and argument.':, in their advocacy of Urdu and 
the former vvent to the length of saying, ‘Although we 

have not th’*" might of per4...,.but our hands are still 

strong e nough to wdeld the might of the sword 

/ bbas S. Tyai ji, Bar-at-LaWj rightly diagnosed 
the syn ptoms of Muhammadan aloofness and he correctly 
exposeu the unreasoning tear of Muslims when he wrote, 
The real reason i*' ttiat the Mahomedan minority has a 
fear that it will not be dealt with fairly by the Hindu 
majority. Now I ask this question' has the Congress pressed 
lor any rights during the last 25 years which would have 
specially benefited the Hindus at the expense of the 
Mahomedans ? If it had, my Mahomedan brethren may 
rest aF^s.red that men like the late Mr. Justice Tyabji, 

1. 'JIm. Hcviow dated July, ItjOl : Pu-e. 538 : Tide Tiu?. 

'jLiitiOs Of India illustrated Weekly, 

2. Til.: iliudustau Eeviow dated April 1909 : Page, 450. 

3. aiKi Growth, of the All India Muslim League Mohammad 

Noman : Page (>1.. 
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Nawab Syea JVIahomea and others, would not have kept 
up their connections with the Congress movement 

The dissection of the causes of Hindu-Muslim 
dissensions must take us in a different direction. The 
foremost of these causes was the preaching of a policy of 
Muslim isolation by even the highest leaders of the 
community. ''The activities of Sir Syed Ahmad and Mr. 
Beck') observes Professor Guru-rnukh Nihal Singh, 
to the estrangement of the Hindus and the Muslims 
Sayyid Ahmnd wanted to impart to Musaimans the type 
of education which inspired them with a siiperiotiiy 
complex and inculcated the highest sense ot loyalty for tne 
British Government. He jeered at the national agilation 
for emancipation and called it as ‘no more than the: cries of 
jackals and crows'. He advised the Government to rule 
by force a country like India which, according to him. did 
not have a common nationality, commori blood, common 
aims and common way of thinking. He assured the 
Government that no really educated Muslim student would 
ever join the agitation except the one who was influenced 
by modern education, whose mind was polluted by foul 
atmosphere, who had forgotten his nationality and who 
accepted the slavery of the Hindus as his duty. He strongly 
hoped that after proper education the Musalmans would 
not take part in the agitation of the Hindus, especially 
when they exceeded more than four times the Muslim 
population. He expressed only a partial satisfaction over 
Haji Muhammad Ismail Khan’s suggestion to the incoming 
president to move a resolution in the next Congress meeting 
for equal representation of Musalmans and the Hindus in 
the councils, Municipalities and local boards and he added 
a rider that the Khan Sahib should also have written that 
the agitators, through their agitation, should get even this 
much accepted by the Government for it would be futile to 
carry such a resolution in the Congress.'^ Sayyid Ahmad 

1. The Indian Beview dated December ^908: Page, 1938, vide 

Hindustan Beview. 

2. Presidential address, fifth session, of the Indian Political 

Science Conference liohl an Agra.' January 2, 1943: Page, 4, 

3. Manuscript No. 157, Urdu No.8 ; Lytton Library, Muslim 

University, Aligarli, Conference Hull—An Article by Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan on, (continued) 
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Khan dreamt of the re-e8tabli> tment of Muslim power 
in this country and, therefore^ his ambition soared higher 
and higher. The line indicated oy him was well maintained 
by his followers, While dehvering a lecture before the 
students of the Muhammc' an Anglo-Oriental College, 
Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk imp ssed upon them the necessity 
of religion and he asserted ll at Muhamadans could not 
progress apart from religion,' In his presidential address 
to the thirteenth Muhammadan Educational Conference held 
at Calcutta in 1899, Sayyid Ameer Ali remarked, 
are well aware that the land of Hindustan is inhabited by 
different nations following different religions. They have 

no sense of unity and nationality even in name.and 

their inclination is different\* As president of the Muham¬ 
madan Educational Conference of Dacca in 1906, Sayyid 
Sharf Uddin explained, ‘Muslim progress portends progress 
by becoming and continuing a (staunch) Musalman’. He 
ielt gratified that the study of the Quran was made 
compulsory for Musalmans in ‘the University of Bengal . 

But this was not all. The British efforts to divide 
and rule’ instigated the Musalmans to remain firm in their 
exclusiveness. ‘Mahomedans may accept English supremacy, 
because they have been conquered by Englishmen, but 
who is to make them submit to the supremacy of the Hindus, 
whom for 700 years they regarded their slaves I he 

British shrewdness saw clearly, at a very early date, 
the unbounded political advantage of winning over and 
educating the Musalmans of Hindustan. The Right Hon’ble 
the Governor-in-Council (Bombay) concurred with the 
Government of India in considering that it was ‘of great 
political importance’ that the advantage of instruction in 
the language, literature and science of Europe and America 

^ iSjii X jAyj 

1. The Aligarh Institute Ga^;ette, dated rcceinl'er 22,1893- 

Page, 1279. 

2. Khutbat-i-Aalia Part 1, edited l)y Miiulvi Anwar Ahmad 

Zubcri-* Page, 140, 

3. Ibid Page, 291. 

4. The Aligarh Institute Gazette dated September 22, 1893 : 
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sliouia be extended as freely as possible to the Musalman 
popuiallon' The Secretary to the Gcvernment of the 
Nor?h West Provinces (Uttar Pradesh) saw in the education 
of Musalmans a great political advantage ‘‘because the 
enlightenment of the Musalmans, and th * gaining of them 
ov^ I to cooperate with ourselves in the education of their 
youth would prove one of the surest means of attracting 
then; to our rule.’"'^ h is. therefore, a matter of no surprise 
that grant of land for the site of the Muhammadan Anglo- 
Oriental College, Aligarh, was made by the Government 
and Loid Northbrook made an endowment of Rupees 10,000 
for the perpetual cBtjblisliment of a scholarship in some 
branch of European Literature or Science at this college. 
The Deputy Commirsioner of Rae Bareli in Avadh even 
sent a young Hindu Taluqadar and the Collector of 
Bulandshahr showed a similar appreciation of the college 
by s'^nding two Muhammadan wards to Aligarh for 
education.-' The other fields of patronage were also not 
ignored by the Government. It was not for nothing that 
the Secretary to the Government of the Punjab reported 
in 1883 ‘4hat the Government has not been behind hand 
in affording opportunities to members of the Muhammadan 
community to distinguish themselves as servants of the 
State : on the contrary, it the energy displayed respectively 
by Hindus and Moharnmadans in the scientific and legal 
professions be taken as a test of their respective fitness, 
an undue shaie of patronage has been bestowed upon the 
Mohammadan section of the community.It was also 
significant that A. H. L, Fraser wrote a letter to Beck 
inquiring for the information of the Viceroy how the matter 

Proceoiiings of tlie Hoine Depiirtiueut, ]<]ducation Brunch .* 
Ijcttor No. 371 dated Bombay Castle, the IBtli March, 1872. 

rroceoclingft No, h, Homo Dopartuicnt, Fducation Branch : 
Letter No. 40. dated Allahabad, the 14th November, 1873. 

Procee'iingB No. 3l, of March, 1879' Education Branch, 
Horr;e Departuioiit : uettor of Sayyid Ahmad dated 26th 
February, 1879 to the Officiating Secretary, Government 
of India. 

Proceedings No. 73, Home Department, Education Branch, 
dated July, 1886, letter dated April 19,1883« 
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of the proposed Muhammadan University stoodd Many 
more instances of this deep-rooted interest of Englishmen 
in the affairs of the Musalmans can easily be quoted. 
They all point to the irresistible conclusion that mostly for 
political reasons the Englishmen were eager for the 
re-generation of the Muhammadan community on separate 
lines and, therefore, it was i^ievitable that the Hindu-Muslim 
relations should ‘be anythin;^ but satisfactory. 

The question of the partition of Bengal added fuel 
to fire. The nationalist fervour rose to the greatest height. 
It was observed, ‘The idea of the severance of the oldest 
and most populous and wealthy portion of the province 
and the division of its people into two arbitrary sections 
has given a profound shock to the Bengali race/^ But 
whereas the reduction of the dimensions of Bengal ‘was 
interpreted by the intelligentsia of the province as a subtle 
attack upon the growing solidarity of the Bengali nationa¬ 
lism’, the Englishmen and the Muhammadans joined 
hands to oppose the rising tide of patriotic feeling. Lord 
Curzon made a tour of Bengal and even addressed public 
meetings with a view to convert the natives to accept the 
formulae of partition and though he was not convinced of 
the logic of opposition, he was satisfied as to the intensity 
of hatred against dismemberment, *‘l leave for Chittagong 
on February the 13th,'’ he wrote in a letter to Lady Curzon, 
'‘thence to Dacca and Mymensingh and shall be back here 
•on February the 28th. The row about the dismemberment 
of Elastern Bengal continues in every accent of agony and 
•denunciation. But so far no argument. 'Lord Curzon 
started on his self-imposed mission, which might have been 
wisely avoided, uncalled for and undignified as it was, 
with high hopes of converting the people concerned, but 
returned to his capital a sadder, if not a wiser man, fully 
convinced in his heart of hearts, though not ingenuous 

1, Proceedings No, 4, NovemV)er l90lTlorae Departrr)(3nfc, Ediioa- 

tion Branch : Letter February 7, 1899. 

3, The Indian Eeview November, 1904 : Page, 17 • Sir Honry 
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enough to openly acknowledge the fact, that the people 
adhered to what they thought was a gratuitous and ruthless 
separation. 

But in fl migrant violation of nationalist aspirations, the 
Musalmans hailed it as an act of great benefit for 
them* and, thus, antagonised the Hindu feeling of rer>orse 
on the question of the partition of Bengal. Under the 
circumstances, the relations between the Hindus and the 
Musalmans could hardly remain amicable. 

THE FORCES BEHIND THE FORMATION OF THE 

LEAGUE 

it follows, as a corollary, that the Musalmans should 
form a separate political organisation to create an ‘Ulster' 
in the country and in this ambition they must be helped 
by their British rulers who commanded their unmitigated 
loyalty. The Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College was 
flourishing and its young graduates could not be expected 
to remain uninfluenced by the political atmosphere in 
the country. It was feared lest they should join the Indian 
National Congress and work in the interest of the country, 
falsifying the existence of this anti-patriotic institution. 
Their energy should be harnessed in some political 
organisation that should look to the exclusive interests of 
the Muslim community and benefit substantially the British 
Imperialism. ^It is a good sign of the times that the public 
opinion such as it exists among Muhammadans has recently 

taken a turn towards the practical.education is a 

slow work. We cannot wait until a considerable proportion 

of the community has passed through the universities. 

In other words, what we want is organisation.^' Maulvi 
Mushtaq Husain, Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk was the prime mover 
of the meeting which was held at Lucknow on 21st October, 
1901, with the object of initiating an organisation for 
meeting the political wants of the Muhammadans of lndia> 

1. Tbo Indian Review, ^Ciirreiil Events*, dated March, 1904, 
Page, 184 i. 

‘i. The Aligarh lustiiute Gazette, dated January 9thj 1907, 
Page, 6. Dacca Conference. 
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The services of Aga Khan who had vehemently supported 
the establishment of a separate Muslim University to create 
‘Muslim atmosphere^ wer* also gained for political 
purposes. Nawab Salim Uil^ Khan of Dacca lent his full 
support to the work and acti' ly helped to bring the League 
into existence. 

Apart from directing :h:? Muslim energy to a new 
channel, the idea ot checkniaung the growing power of the 
Congress was never lost sight of. The National Congress 
Wc\s gradually becoming popular and it had gained a footing 
in the country. Sir William Wedderburn observed in 1905, 
"The phenomenon which, from the political point of view, 
struck me most on my return to India, after an absence of 
\ 5 years, was the extraordinary expansion and solidarity 
ot Congress opinion throughout the country”/ The 
Musalmans ever opposed to the Congress felt that, in case, 
national demands were fulfilled, their separate existence 
would receive a rude shock and they embarked on a course 
of setting up a political body of their own. 

While the Muslims of India entertained these aspira¬ 
tions, their British rulers were seriously disturbed at the 
inevitable loss of their sovereignty before the growing tide 
of Indian nationalism. They turned to Muhammadans 
for support. Even the deputation which was headed by 
Aga Khan and which met Lord Minto in October, 1906 
was pre-arranged. Mr. Archibold who was at Simla at 
this time privately arranged with the Government that 
His Excellency, the Viceroy would meet the deputationists.^ 
The British Government, with penetrating eyes, saw clearly 
that the game of politics could no more be played in India 
without helping the Muslims. Thus, the chief forces 
behind the establishment of the Muslim League were the 
Muslim desire to carve out a separate political existence 
and the British fear of national feeling in the country. 

1. The Indiaii Koview dated March, 1905 • Pa^e, 145. 
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CHAPTEK 2 


THE SIMLA DEPUTATiON : BIRTH OF THE LEAGUE : 
ITS AIMS AND IMPORTANT PERSONALITIES, 

The Simla Deputation : 

In the previous chapter an attempt was made to 
describe the forces which brought about the formation oS: 
the Simla Deputation and the establishment of the Muslim 
League The immediate causes, however, converged round 
two important points—the consolidation of Muslim forces 
in view of the expectation of ‘a new measure of constitu¬ 
tional reforms* and British antagonism to the nationalist 
movement, specially invigorated by the question of the 
.partiton of Bengal. 

Discussions over the constitutional reforms, which 
were ultimately to materialise in the Indian Council s Act 
of 1909, were commenced and the Muslims ‘decided to 
consolidate their forces in a political organisation’. ‘ On 

♦ reading Mr. Morley’s expositions in introducing the 

Indian budget in the House of Commons, during the course 
of which he talked of appointing a small committee with 
a view to explore the possibility of reforms, Mehdi Ali 
Nawab Mohsin-ul Mulk (who took up Muslim leadership 
of Aligarh Movement after the death of Sayyid Ahmad) 
concentrated all his energy at the formation of the Simla 
.Deputation,* “The Government under the sympathetic 
guidance of Lord Motley was contemplating the enlargement 
of the Indian Legislative Councils together with other 
constitutional organic changes in the administration of the 
country. Leaders of Muslim thought and public opinion 
became alive to the need of organising a political association 
with a view to safeguard their interests.. 

1. Sir Koginalcl Couplanit : Indiji.—A Ke-statement • Page, 96. 

2. Moliaiiimud Nonian .* Hise and Growth of the AlLIndia Miislim 

League, Page 71. 
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It is important to note that the Muslim fear of not 
ibeing fairly dealt with by the Hindu majority, particularly 
in political sphere cannot be dismissed as a mere figment 
of their imagination The Hindus constituted a vast 
majority, and all their activities were looked upon with 
suspicion by the Musalmans of India, as the former believed 
in the superiority of their religion and were proud' of their 
culture. But an intimate knowledge of the Hindu character, 
which though intolerant to the lower orders in its own 
hierarchy, but non-aggressive all through history to all 
aliens and the readiness of the Hindus for every reasonable 
compromise with the minorities for the attainment of freedom 
and the establishment of a genuinely democratic state, should 
have dispelled any such fear. Moreover, democratic ideals 
degenerate into autocracy, if the majority makes an attempt 
to crush the minority, however small. The present state 
of affairs in the Indian Union where the Muslim minority 
gets due recognition (in ceitain cases even more than due) 
■of its status and receives complete state protection and 
patronage, serves as a powerful refutation of their misguided 
apprehensions during the prc-independence days in India. 

The British Government did not lose time to harness 
the prevailing discontent (real or pretended) of the 
Musalmans into a powerful organisation to serve as a check 
■on national activities in the country. The question of 
the partition of Bengal had awakened a new spirit of 
defiance among the Indians, specially of Bengal and it 
culminated in all sorts of terrorist and seditious activities 
which created a serious danger to the existence of British 
rule in India. Lord Minto, therefore, looked round for 
■allies to check these nationalist tendencies. The ruling 
princes, the Zamindars and the Musalmans met his choice. 
John Viscount Morley openly admitted that even according 
to Curzon a Council of Native Princes ‘would be a 
counterpoise to the Congress party.’* It was with this very 
intention of offering a staunch resistance to all nationalist 
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ambition and activities that the Simla Deputation wa» 
engineered. A. C. Banerjee is right when he says, “It ia 

difficult to accept Professor Coupland’s statement.there 

is no evidence to suggest that the deputation (1906) was 
in any sense engineered/’^ The motives of the British 
Government can best be judged by the statements of Minto’s 
biographer who ^^ays, ‘‘The sixty-two millions of the 
followers of Islam had, with a few exceptioLS, hitherto 
taken little part in political life, and their leaders had 
held aloof from the national Congress. Their loyalty to 
the British Raj had been beyond criticism, but, owing to 
their insistence upon a system of education which was 
essentially religious, they found themselves outstripped 
by the Hindus in the securing of public posts and were 
beginning to smart under a sense of inferiority. The 
partition of Bengal had been to their benefit, but the fate 
of Sir Bampfyde Fuller, whom they regarded as their 
special champion, had roused anxiety, and there was a 
danger that their young men might fall a prey to the 
peripatetic agitation. Minto, like the Secretary of State, 
had a liking for the Mohammadan, and the wiser heads 
in the body decided that the best preventive to unrest was 
to seek an interview with the Viceroy and state their 
grievances,”^ In a letter dated December 10, 1906, 
Maulana Muhammad Ali clearly expressed that the 
Government ol the time was eager to please the Musalmans 
and their praise was sung from all sides and the name 
of the Muhammadan Anglo Oriental College was on the 
tongue of everybody."' All facts and circumstances fully 
concur in that the Simla Deputation was a ‘Command 
performance’. The evidence in this respect is so 

1. The Indian Coiisiiiulioiuil Dooumoiits, Vuluuie II: Fa^e, ‘206. 

2. .John Buchan’s Lord Minlo: A Memoir ; Page, 243, 

3. Tliis manuscript ioUer written in Urdu from Moli Bagh, 
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its pages, 15 and IG. The exact words wore: 
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overwhelming that any attempt at its refutation would 
be altogether useless. 

The facts of the case are that Mehdi Ali carried 
correspondence with Archbold, the Principal of M. A. O. 
College, then at Simla, directi ^ him to contact with Dunlop 
Smith, the Private Secretary oi Lord Minto. On the basis 
of a letter written by the P ivrtte Secretary, Mr. Archbold 
asked Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk to despatch a representation 
to the Government, signed by some Muslim representatives 
(even if not elected) and to follow it expeditiously by a 
deputation of leading Musalmans. Archbold suggested 
that loyalty should greatly be stressed in the address to 
be presented to the Viceroy, Though he was eager to 
remain in the background for all outward purposes, he 
promised to prepare the address or pass comments on 
it,* W. A. V. Archbold had much valuable corres¬ 
pondence on the subject, which, for political and diplomatic 
considerations seemed never to have seen the light of the 
day. He wrote in response to a letter by some one at 
Aligarh, *A8 to the Simla Deputation 1 was, as you know, 
one of those who took a leading part and 1 have much 
interesting correspondence relating to it in my possession. 
But it is not my place to publish what I remember about 
it. In that matter I was trying to help the Mahomedar-s 
whose business it was and whose leaders must give you 
the information you desire So 1 would advise you to go 
to Sir Aftab Ahmad Khan and also particularly to H. H. 
the Aga Khan. They may not know as much as 1 do 
about the whole affair, but they will be in a position to 
say what ought and what ought not to be given to the 
world.”* 

Under the circumstances, it can unhesitatingly be 
inferred that the Simla Deputation which met the Viceroy 
on October, t, 1906 was not spontaneous. The truth of 
this statement is further supported by the reflection that 

Maulvi Tufail Ahniiid.’ Musaloianon Ka Roshan Mustaqbil: 
Pages, 349-360. 

Manuscript letter by W. A V. Archbold, from Oambri<lg« 
dated lOth June, 1'925, addressed as ‘My dear Sir,' 
preserved in the Conference Hall of Muslim , University, 
Aligarh. 
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the presence of the Principal of M. A. O. College at Simla- 
a hill station- in the rainy season when the College was 
in session remains otherwise unaccounted for. Nawab 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk enlisted the support of the leading 
Musalmans of India and he succeeded in forming a 
deputation which was headed by Sir Aga Khan. I he 
Nawab’f* association with the Aga was the result of his 
desire to save the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College 
from a financial crisis occasioned largely by an embezzle¬ 
ment of about one lakh of Rupees,' during the last days 
of Sayyid Ahmad’s life. When the Muhammadan 

1. Sayyid Ahmad in a letter dated October 2, 1896 to Kliwaja 
Alfiif Rusain Hali surniised the loss at more tlian iiipees 
one Li kit (KhutooH-Sir Syed: P:ige, 126). The Azmi, u 
Mudini Urdu Weekly, looking at (iiiiigs froiu outsiV/e, 
estimated tlie loss at only sixty or seventy tiiousami rupees, 
(Axad dated 30th August 1896), On Page, 9 of tlio same 
date, the Azad burst out/‘Those who do not entertain good, 
opinion ot Sayyiri Saheb may say anything about this 
©mbezrioment, but so far as we are concerned its cause 
lies in the absence of supervision and rottenness of aocount- 

keeping etc.It is really astonishing that whereas Sayyid 

Sahel) calls mootings of (.he committee (of trustees) even 
for petty affairs he does not call the trustees for so important 
a matter. If nn embezzlement even of the 20th part had 
occurred in the Government Treasury, then, neither tlie 
iD'uharge of the Treasury, nor the Clerk, nor the Treasurer 
could eeoape punishment. O, Trustees, if Sayyid Saheb 
does not call yi)u, then, it is your duty to compel him for 
a meeting and take honest steps undeterred by love, leniency 
and favouritism’. That the financial trouble was serious 
and persisted long after the embezzlement is evidenced by 
the testimony of Theodore Beck who in a letter dated 
July 8, 1898 wrote to Nizam U<ldin, **Do you happen to 
know the authorities in Hyderabad who pay us our monthly 
grant V We have n t had it for four months and are now 
reaching starvation limit* I have n’t been able to draw 
my pay for two months though I have so far pianagod to 
pay the rest of the staff. But we can’t last much longer,” 
This manuscript letter is preserved in the Aligarh Univer¬ 
sity Conference HalL 
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Educational Conference ‘was to assemble at the time of 
the Coronation Durbar of 1903 in the Imperial City of Delhi, 
Mohsin-uI-Mulk’s eyes were riveted on the young Aga, 
whom he invited to preside on the occasion.’^ This 

friendship soon ripened into in nacy and the Aga became 
a staunch supporter of the poh.ical cause of the Musalmans, 
it is interesting to note th * the Aga took credit for 
initiating the idea of the !dL;Jiin League. He said/The 
necessity for the immediate formation of a Muslim League 
impressed me on the occasion of my visit to Aligarh in 
1906 and I communicated the idea to my late and most 
lamented friend, Nawab Mohsin-uI-Mulk, by whose death 
v/e have sufleied a serious and irreparable loss. With 
characteristic foresight he accepted rny suggestion, worked 
for its attainment and brought about the deputation..,.’^. 

The chief purpose of the address presented to Lord 
Minto was that in view of the Government wish to enlarge 
the scope of election and representation, the Muslim rights 
should well be protected and the importance and prestige 
of the Musalmans should completely be recognised in 
administrative affairs*' The deputationists requested 
the Viceroy for recognition of Muslim political status and 
historical significance. They expressed, through their 
address, that in case a system of representation and 
election was introduced in India without having regard 
to the communal and religious distinctions, the future of 
the Muslim nation would be entrusted to an organisation 
which was not in sympathy with the Musalmans.Had 
it not been for misguided diplomatic considerationsy the 
nationalist representations that the Simla address contained 
nothing against the Hindus would, undr^r the circumstances, 
remain untenable. It is difficult to agree with the Indian 
Review that “the attitude of Mahomedans has become more 
and more responsive to Hindu sentiment The Aga Khan 
who was the mouthpiece of the Mahomedan Deputation 
to the Viceroy and Nawab Syed Mahomed., have been 

1. Eminent Mussalmans: Page, 183. 

2. Eminent Mussalmans: Page, 188. 

3. The Aligarh Institure Gazette dated Sepiemher 16, 11^07: 

Page, 3. 


4. 


Ibid 
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careful to explain that their position was sympathetic with, 
and not hostile to, Hindu or Indian aspirations. They 
have avoided all reference to the dissensions which have 
been temporarily stirred up in East Bengal. There are 
evidences in the Deputation of the beginning of closer 
relations between Mahomedans and Hindus. There are 
signs of a common feeling arising in favour of the united 
co-operation of the two great communities.”^ If there 
was no mention in the address of the riots in Bengal, it 
was to conc"*al the material fact that Hindus were mostly 
victims. The truth about the whole case was that the 
Indian patriots considered Hindu-Muslim unity to be 
indispensable for the attainment of Indian independence 
and. with a view to nullify the British contention that a 
deep gult existed between the Hindus and the Musalmans^ 
they represented that the latter were really on the side of 
the country. They assigned motives to honest Musalmans 
who had the virtue atleast of frankly emphasising these 
differences. They deliberately refused to understand the 
Muslim character of isolation and closed their eyes against 
stern realities, but such an attitude could neither lessen 
the danger of ‘Pakistan^ to the country nor could it win 
the generality of Musalmans over to their side Even 
Sir Muhammad Iqbal who, as a result of some of his 

patriotic poems, was popularly believed to be having 
nationalist feelings did not mince matters, He advised 

the Muslim Students’ Conference at Calcutta to realise ‘the 
gravity of the crisis through which Indian Islam’ was 
supposed to be ‘passing’ at that moment. He wrote,‘Do 
not fear hostile forces ; fight them, for in fight there is 
life.’^ The Musalmans, let it be said to their credit, 

never made secret of the fact that in demanding political 
concessions separately from the Hindus, they were really 
following the footsteps of Sayyid Ahmad. They felt 
sure that, in case, Sayyid Ahmad Khan were alive 

and could see that his own voice rang in the ears of the 
Musalmans and that they were quietly following the paths 

1. The Indian Boview dated November 1906* Page, 869. 

2. MaiiUBoript letter dated September 23, 1937, from Muhamnia<l 

Iqbal to Noman—preserved in the Conference Hall of the 

Muslim University, Aligarh. 
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«hown by him, he would have felt elated at heait.' With 
all this, the Hindu leaders indulged in pleasant fantasy 
and hoped, against hope, for a reapprochement of the two 
communities, for which there was not even the remotest 
possibility in the address to the Viceroy. ‘‘It pointed 
out that the position of Moslems ‘should be commensurate 
not merely with their numerical strength but also with 
their political importance and the value of the contribution 
which they made to the Jefence of the Empire’. Accepting, 
without great enthusiasm, the setting up of representative 
institutions, it claimed that provision should be made for 
the election of Mohammadans by purely Mohammedan 
electorates The question of establishing some sort of 
a central association for Musalmans was discussed by the 
deputavionists. ‘ 

The Viceroy s response to the deputationists was 
very encouraging. He assured them that in the coming 
constitutional reforms, adequate attention would be paid 
to the Muslim point of view. He said, among other things, 
‘‘Please do not misunderstand me ; ! make no attempt to 

indicate by what means the communities can be obtained, 
but 1 am as firmly convinced as I believe you to be, that 
any electoral representation in India would be doomed to 
mischievous failure which aimed at granting a personal 
enfranchisement regardless of the beliefs and traditions 
of the communities composing the population of this 
continentThis speech of the Viceroy was sincere and 
friendly and it had profound impression on his hearers, it 

1. The Aligarh instituio (hizef.te Scproiij}.('r. 18. 1907' 

Page, 4. 

John Buebau s Lor<i Miutn: A ■Mcjinuir: Pag(\ 243. 

3# Manuscript letter elated November 22, I90r>, wriile^n iroin 

Calcutta by Sayyid Nawal.> Ali and {iddrossod proJnabiy to 
Nawab MoJisimil-Mulk us He 

referred to the fact in those words,” »31 j 

- ^ The letter is kept preserved in the Confe¬ 

rence Hall of Aligarh University. 

4, John Puchan’s Lord Minto: A Memoir : Page, 244. 
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drew unwonted admiration even of Morley who recognised^ 
its diplomatic worth in its entirety, ‘Your address’, 
Morley wrote, ‘was admirable alike in spirit, in ita 
choice of topics, and in the handling’, and he added that 
its gravity and steady dignity were thoroughly appreciated 
at home The speech undoubtedly prevented the ranks 
of sedition from being swollen by Moslem recruits, an 
inestimable advantage in the day of trouble which was 
dawning’.' When Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk saw the Viceroy 
on September 29, 1907, at twelve noon, in an individual 
capacity, the latter paid special attention to the rights of 
Musaimans and directed that they should thoroughly 
consider the reform scheme published by him. From the 
talk of His Excellency, the Nawab felt convinced that 
political rights would be conceded to all communities.* 
It is not without significance that the Viceroy subsequently 
honoured the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College by a 
personal visit and he was welcomed there with all the 
dignity befitting his station in life." He paid a glowing 
tribute to the institution and recalled Sir Auckland Colvin’s 

words, ‘To have been an Aligarh man.is a passport 

to the respect and confidence of both Englishmen and 
natives’.^ 


BIRTH OF THE LEAGUE 

Lord Minto’s assurances left no shadow of doubt in 
Muslim mind that they could safely rely ‘on the British 
Raj’^ for complete backing. This marvellous success 
of the Simla Deputation directed their attention to the 
immediate establishment of a political organisation. Nawab 
Salim Ullah of Dacca proposed a scheme of a Central 
Muhammadan Association to look after the exclusive 
interests of the Muslim community. It was stressed that 
this organisation would do away with the confusion of a 

1. John Buchan’s Lord Minto; A Memoir : Page, 244. 

2. The Aligavli luslitutc Gazette dated October 2, 1907; 

)j| oAjJlf, 

The AligarJi Instiluc Gazette dated April, 22, 1908; Page, 2. 

4. Ibid ; Page, 14^ 

Cl, Indian Constilui ionul Documents, Volume II, by A C. Bauerjoot 
Page, 209. 
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number of existing Muslim associations, some o( whick> 
were run by selfish and interested persons who, instead 
of helping the Muslim nation, only served their personal 
ends. The chief aims of the Central Muhammadan 
Association were to uphold all the actions of the British 
Government and to look aftv the rights and welfare of the 
Musalmans as a whole. It was also to check the growing 
influence of the Congress tna to provide scope for the 
participation of Muslim youth,s in politics and, thus, 
prevent them from joining the Indian National Congress* 
that the Association was contemplated. 

This scheme was not accepted without change of 
phraseology and at a meeting held on December 30, 1906 
under the presidentship cf Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk, (imme¬ 
diately after the Dacca gathering of the Muhammadan 
educational Conference) it was resolved that a political 
association after the name and style of the *A11 India Muslim 
League’ should be established. Hakim Ajmal Khan of 
Delhi and other delegates supported the measure with 
vehemence. A few amendments suggested, were put off 
for the next meeting. A committee, however, was cons¬ 
tituted to frame the draft constitution of the League and 
Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk and Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk were 
appointed its Joint Secretaries. The committee was em¬ 
powered to co-opt other members and hold a general meet¬ 
ing of the Musalmans at a convenient time and place for the 
final adoption and acceptance of its rules and regulations,’' 
and such a meeting actually took place at Karachi on 
December 29, 1907, with Sir Adamji Peerbhoy in the 
chair. 

But no account of the birth of the Muslim League 
can be deemed complete without a brief reference to the 
British Committee of the All-India Muslim League, the 
inaugural meeting of which was held at the Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, on Wednesday, the 6th of May, 1908, under 
the presidentship of Sayyid Ameer Ali. He was the 
prime mover of the scheme of enlightening public opinion 
in England regarding the separatist tendencies of the 

1, The Aligarh Institute Gazette dated January 2, 1907: 

Pages 9*10. 

2. The Aligarh Institute Gazette dated January 9, 1907: Page 6. 
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Indian Musalmans and the British branch of the Muslim 
League continued to function under his direction, super¬ 
vision and control. Even his inaugural address was 
marked by the spirit of distrust and isolation He expr¬ 
essed, “It is impossible for them (the Musalmans) to merge 
their separate communal existence in that of any other 
nationality or strive for the attainment of their ideals under 
the aegis of any other organisation than their own.”' 
This branch of the League was later on actively helped 
by the All-India Muslim League and it left no stone un¬ 
turned in influencing the British opinion and the fulfilment 
of Muslim demands of separate electorate, weightage 
and reservation of seats was largely due to its activities 
undertaken under the enthusiastic zeal of Sayyid Ameer 

Ali 

THE AIMS AND OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE 

The All-India Muslim League was set up in pursuance 
of Sayyid Ahmad’s ideology of independent Muslim 
existence, specially in religious and political spheres. Zaka 
Ullah, a regular contributor to the Aligarh Institute Gazette, 
made no secret of the fact that the All-India Muslim 
League was in complete accord with the advice of Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan. He rightly observed that the Sayyid’s 
policy was being followed, in toto, in as much as the 
Musalmans, as a nation, never joined the Indian National 
Congress and formed a separate League of their own. It 
was deemed fortunate for the League that Sayyid Ahmad’s 
devoted follower, competent in all respects, was chosen 
as its Secretary and it was, therefore, expect^^d that he 
would not deviate an inch from the lines indicated by 
his master. Zaka Ullah made a frank confession that 
there was nothing in common in the aims of the two 
organisations — the Muslim League and the Congress and 
he cited concrete instances to prove his contention. The 
League, he wrote, taught the lesson of undivided loyalty 
to the British cause and the Congress openly preached 
agitation. He endorsed, with a sense of appreciation, 
the following views expressed by the -Secretary of the 
Muslim League in his speech delivered in Bachraon, 

1. The Indian Review dated June, 1908; Page, 612. 
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District Moradabad, ‘Wc are not opposed to the social 

unity of the Hindus and the Mussalmans.But the other 

type of unity (political) involves the working out of common 
political purposes. This sort of our unity with the 
Congress cannot be possible because we and the Congress¬ 
men do not have common political objectives. They indulge 
in acts calculated to weaken the British Government. They 
want representative Government which means death for 
Mussalmans. They desire competitive examinations for 
employment in Government services and this would mean the 
deprivation of Mussalmans of government jobs. Therefore, 
we need not go near political unity (with the Hindus). It is 
the aim of the League to present Muslim demands through 
respectful request, before the government. They should 
not, like Congressmen, cry for boycott, deliver exciting 
speeches and write impertinent articles in newspapers 
and hold meetings to turn public feeling and attitude 
against their benign Government/^ 

Under the circumstances, the full significance of the 
League’s aims can very well be understood. Originally 
they comprised of (1) infusing the sense of loyalty in the 
heart of Indian Musalmans for British Government and 
removing any misunderstanding that might creep in the 
community regarding any measure of the Government, (2) 
safeguarding the political rights and welfare o{ the Indian 
Musalmans and presenting their demands and requirements 
in respectful manner before the Government and (3) 
without prejudice to the aforesaid objects of the League, 
of preventing the growth among Indian Muhammadans 
of ideas prejudicial to the other communities of the 
country.* 

In view of what has already been said, the aims of 
the League need not surprise anybody. It is, indeed, 
remarkable that the first place was given to loyalty to 
the British Government—a lesson which all the influential 
Muslim leaders after the Mutiny had been preaching. 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan and his successors Mehdi Ali Nawab 
Mohsin ul-Mulk and Mushtaq Husain Nawab Viqar-uh 

1. The Aligarh Institute Gazette dated August 14, 1907: 

Fagee» 7 and 8. 

2. The Aligarh Institute Gazette dated January 9, 1907* Page 5. 
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Muik and others had impressed well on the Muslim mind’ 
the necessity of making a common cause with the Imperialist 
Britain. The eulogy of British Raj by His Highness the 
Aga Khan was well embodied in a letter he addressed 
to the President of the Deccan Muslim League, an extract 
of which says, ‘Recognising, as we must do, that British 
rule is essential to India—that it is the only rule which 
can preserve us from internal anarchy and unsympathetic 
foreign domination, that it is the only rule under which 
India can march steadily along the paths of peace, 
contentment and moral and intellectual progress by which 
we have advanced so far—let us bend all our energy to 
making that rule strong in its hold upon the imagination 
and affection of the people of India 

The second aim of the League, namely of safeguarding 
the exclusive interests of the Musalmans, was a corollary 
of their separatist tendencies. They did not see any 
advantage in joining hands with their fellow Hindu 
brethren. Priding in their exclusiveness, their settled 
conviction is that ‘Mussalmans have their own traditions 
and ideals which constitute the common property of 
Islam but which cannot wholly be identical with those 
of any other community. Prominent among the ideals 
which sway the ordinary Musalman is the conviction 
that nothing would compensate him for the loss of conscious 
membership of the great Muslim community of the world ’* 
We have no serious quarrel with this part of the League’s 
aims, since the Muslim community had as much right 
of political regeneration as any other community of the 
country. But a communal approach to national question 
was an indication of unpatriotic activities and could, with 
advantage, be avoided. 

The third aim of the League, namely, to check the 
spread of ideas injurious to the growth of fellow feeling 
and brotherhood with other communities of the country 
subject to the fulfilment of the first two objects was 
definitely meant for the purpose of window-dressing and. 
making a show of decency. But it was too thin a veil to 

1. 'Ihe Indian Beviow dated October, 1908: Page, 808. 

2. The Beport of Calcutta Duiversity Commission 1917: Volume 

I, Part I, Chapter VI: Page, 143. 
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'hicie the nakedness o( the real aims and aspirations of 
the Muslim League which was through and through a 
sectarian organisation, as the Muhamadan Anglo-Oriental 
College was a sectarian institution, later on converted into 
a denominational University in utter defiance of all true 
principles and ideals of nationalism. 

IMPORTANT PERSONALITIES 

It is not out of place to mention here some of the 
leading personalities of the Muslim League, They were 
the protagonists and staunch followers of Sayyid Ahmad 
School of thought and there was none v/ho did not at 
least believe that the path shown by that leader was the 
right one to be followed by all members of the Muslim 
Nation. Sultan Muhammad Shah, the present Aga Khan, 
the accredited leader and religious head of the Khoja 
community subscribed to the isolationist policy of Sayyid 
Ahmad, both in educational and political spheres Long 
before his assumption of leadership of the Simla 
Oeputationists, he had advocated the cause of the Muslim 
University by stressing, inter alia, the necessity of a purely 
‘Moslem atmosphere.” He donated, at first, Rs. 250/- a 
tnonth for the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College and 
doubled this amount in 1904, raising his total of monthly 
subscription to Rs, 500j- an amount second only to the 
two thousand a month liberally subscribed by the Nizam 
of Hyderabad.* On account of his deep knowledge of Arabic 
and Persian languages, his extensive tour of Western 
countries his immense financial resources and high conne¬ 
ctions, the Aga Khan had already captured the imagination 
of Muslim masses. It was, therefore, not for nothing that 
he was chosen to lead the deputation to Simla in 1906, 
which function he discharged with remarkable intelligence 
and foresight. His services to the inception and growth 
of the All-India Muslim League were inestimable, in 
recognition of which he was unanimously chosen as its 
life president, which post be later on resigned, probably 
on the expectation of the Muslim League drifting towards 

1, The Indian Beview dated January, 1904-' Page, 65. 

2 . The Aligarh Institute Gazette dated 9tb May, 1904: Page, 7. 
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the Congress^ and his resignation was considered in 1915’ 
in the Bombay session of the League. Mehdi AH| Nawab 
Mohsin-ul Mulk and Mushtiiq Husain, Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk, 
former employees of distinction in Hyderabad State were 
the two strong promoters of the League They had 

already made their mark for infinite understanding, pene¬ 
tration of intellect and administrative ability. However, 
they were forced to leave their posts before the comoletion 
of their statutory period of service. In 1893, Mehdi Ali 
‘had to leave Hyderabad due to the factitious designs of 
some interested persons’ and after his retirement on a 
monthl)' pension of Rs. 800/-, he settled at Aligarh * So 
great was the love the Musalmans of Aligarh bore for him 
that though his title of ‘Mohsin-ul-Mulk’ conferred by His 
Highness the Nizam was not recognised by the 

Government of North West Province and Avadh,^ after 
his retirement from Hyderabad service, it remained current 
in the Muslim community In '891, Mushtaq Husain,. 
Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk, was forced to submit his resignation 
on feeling that the Nizam of Hyderabad did not repose 

as much confidence in him as he used to do in the past/ 
Both these Nawabs came under the direct influence of 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan long before their actual habitation 
at Aligarh and by their personal and intimate contact with 
that Grand Old Man imbibed all his ideology and did all 
in their power to act upon it. Both of them were 

devoted Musalmans, who opposed, tooth and nail, the 
recognition of the status of Hindi as a lingua franca of 
India and who were powerful exponents of the cause of Urdu. 
Both were staunch Musalmans and Nawab Mehdi Ali. 
had gone as far as to accuse even Sayyid Ahmad in 1863 
of apostacy, for his publication of a commentary on the 

1. Matilvi Tufail Ahmad* Musalmanon Ka Eoshan Mustaqbil: 

Page, 3B4. 

2. i^'minont Musalmans: Mehdi Ali: Pages, 71-96. 

3. Manuscript letter dated I9th October, 1900 from Government 

of North West Province and Avadh under the signature of 
‘Jdlin O. MilU r to Mehdi Ali, preserved in the Aligarh 
University Conference Hall. ^ 

4. Viqar-i-Hayai (life of Viqar-ul-Mulk) published by the Muslim 

University, Aligarh: Page, 313. 
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Bible/ Both of them followed Sayyid Ahmad as Secretary 
(one after the other) of the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental 
College and both acted as Secretary to the Muslim League 
in implied recognition of their services to the Muslim 
cornmonity Mr, Archbold wrote, ‘1 was very fond of 
the late Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk whose kindness did much 
to make my very difficult work at Aligarh easier. I should 
hardly call him a strong man (like the Nawab Viqar-ul- 
Mulk) hut he was very eloquent and had the interest of 
his conununity at heart.’* Writing about Viqar ul Mulk, 
W.A.V Afchbold observed, “for all that and although 
1 gave up mv post largely because I could not get on with 
him in regard to the management of the College, I always 
respect him. Indeed I have often thought that he had 
more force >f chaiacter than any other Indian gentleman 
that [ have met and the devotion with whiich he served 
his community at the cost of his own ease and comfort 
was very remarkable. ’^ Mr. J. H. Towle, Principal 
Aligarh College writes, ‘Nawab Viqar-ul Mulk was a 
sincerely religious man of great strength of character. His 
experience of life and men was considerable and this 
stood him m good stead when he had to handle the 
niultifc^rious problems confronting him. His endurance 
was great. He could work hard at an age when most 

men hardly wish to work at all.when be passed 

into retirement the community lost a leader and the 
Muhammadan Ang o-Oriental College, a worker, whose 
like it is difficult again to find.^^ The establishment of 
the Muslim League was, to a large measure, the result of 
their activities and valuable assistance. They evoked 
sufficient interest for themselves in the heart of British 

1. Mehdi All in Emijient Musalmans, 

Mauubcript letter by Mr. W. A. V. Archhold, dated lOth 
June, 1925, preserved in the Conference Hall of Aligarli 
University. 

3. Manuscript letter dated May 10, 1920, preserved in the 

Conference Hall of the Aligarh \ niversity. 

4. Manuscript letter dated 9., Volume 20 written by J IL 

Towle from Lahore and preserved in the Manuscript Section 
of the Muslim University. Aligarh, at prcpcnt maintained 
iu the Conference Hall of the University. 
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Covernors of Indian Provinces. In his letter dated March 
7, 1914, the Lieutenant Governor of United Provinces 
advised Nawab Mushtaq Husain to take care of his 
health.* The Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab wrote 
to Archbold in his letter dated October 20, 1907, that 
the death of Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk was “a loss alike 
to the College in the management of which he took so 
prominent a part, to the Mahomedan community whose 
interests always held the first place in his heart and to 
the Government to which he was ever loyal.^ 

No less important were other personalities of the 
League. Nawab Imad-ul-Mulk, Sayyid Husain Bilgrami 
had devoted himself for half a century to public service 
and due to his mastery of the .Arabic and English languages 
and his reputation for penmanship he was chosen to 
prepare the address of the Mnsalmans, presented to 1 .ord 
Minto in 1906, It ‘marked one of those rare occasions 
when he came to the assistance of his community in 
matters political It was an epoch-making document which 
secured the recognition for the first time of the rights of 
the Muslims, a distinct and important community.Sir 
Muhammad Shafi emphasised the formation of the ‘Indian 
Muslim League’ and in support of his contention, he 
wrote a number of articles in 1901 in the ‘Observer’. 
He was elected as the General Secretary of the Punjab 
Provincial League in 1907 and later on he held the proud 
post of the Presidentship of the All-India Muslim League. 
His untiring efforts and marvellous organising capacity 
resulted in the establishment of the district Muslim Leagues 
throughout the Punjab.'*' No less important was Justice 
Muhammad Shah Din who gave his complete adherence 
to the Aligarh Movement. As President of the Muhamma¬ 
dan Educational Conference in 1894, he remarked that, 
other causes apart, the rotten condition of Musalmans 
was due to their lack of availing the opportunities offered 

1. The letter is pi'eserved iji the Conference Hall of Aligarli 

University. 

2. lhi<l 

3. Eminent MiiBaUuaus: Sayyid llusain Bilgrami: Pages, 

363-3G3. 

4. Ibid .'Sir Muhammad Shafi: Pages, 209'247. 
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'by modern education, in comparison to other communities 
of India.^ Thus, he emphasised the difference between 
the Hindus and the Musalmans. He had already founded 
the Anjuman i-Islamia, London, in 1889. He became a 
member of the Council of the Anglo-Muhammadan Defence 
Association of Upper India. He acted as a prominent 
member of the All*India Muhammadan Deputation which 
met Lord Minto in 1906. He presided over the Aligarh 
meeting of the Muslim League held in March 1908 when 
its final constitution was adopted He also acted as the 
President of the Provincial Punjab Muslim League till 
1908. In short. his services in furtherance of the exclusive 
interests of the Musalmans cannot be over-estimated. 
With all this, the fact will have to be admitted that he 
was not free from jrersonal ambition and he did not hesitate 
to use the Muslim League as a tool to serve his own ends. 
In a letter dated November 3» 1906, he requested Nawab 
Mohsin-uLMulk to put pressure on Government authorities 
for h is appointment as a Judge in the Chief Court in a 
temporary vacancy, in the name of advancing Muslim 
claims/^ Nawab Salim Uilah’s share in the formation 
of the Muslim League has already been described. Like 
all his Muslim contemporaries, he suffered from communal 
bias and was jealous of the progress of Hindus. He 
remarked, ^‘There is no doubt that the Musalmans of 

1 , Khuthat-i-Aalia, edited by Maiilvi Anwar Alnned Salieb 

Ztiberi at the request of Nawal> Sadar Yarjang Bahadur 
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Elastern Bengal are better than many communities of India 
in lofty ideas, higher ambitions and intelligence. But 
unfoi tunatcly, for about half a century, they have been 
degrading themselves on account of helplessness arising 

out of their growing inaction, idleness and poverty.But 

the other community took advantage of our inactivity and 
went ahead of us in the race of progress.”^ His tentative 
scheme for the formation of a political association directly 
led to the establishment of the Muslim League. Nor was 
Justice Ameer Ali free from communal z'-al. On the other 
hand, he actively participated in the movement of Muslim 
regeneration calculated to establish the separate identity 
of Musalmans. He took up his permanent residence, 
after retirement, in England, the home of liberty, progress 
and also of his wife. He was an ardent adherent of 
Sayyid Ahmad’s philosophy and was opposed to the 
Congress for fear of Hindu majority. His share in the 
foundation of the London Branch of the Muslim League 
has already been dealt with. As its President, he exerted 
a profound influence on Lord Morley and the members of 
India Council. The Muslim concessions provided in the 
Act cf 1909 were largely due to his demand of Muslim 
claims on British Government. He, th'erefore, hailed the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms as worthy of acceptance. 
He was a complete follower of the principle that ’any 
attempt at amalgamation at the present stage would mean 
the submergence of an ill-organised, badly equipped and 
badly trained minority under a majority vastly superior in 

numbers and immensely better organised.’* 

This brief survey of the leading Muslim spirits proves, 
beyond all shadow of doubt, that the Muslim tendency of 
separatism found its fulfilment in the leaders of the commu¬ 
nity. who thought and felt alike and who were prepared to 
make the highest sacrifice for its sake. It was as early as 
1903 that the chief Muslim organ of Northern India—the 
Aligarh Institute Gazette—expressed a sense of great satisfac¬ 
tion in this respect “It is a good sign of the times," it 


1. The Aligarh Institute Gazette dated 27th February, 1907, 
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wrote, “that the public opinion such as it exists among Maho- 
medans has rteently taken a turn towards the practical.’’* 
The leaders of the Muslim community had embarked on a 
decided course of action and were not worried about their 
anti-national activities. 

2. The Aligarh Institute Gazette dated 4th July, 1903: Page, 2. 



CHAPTER III 

THE PARTITION OF BENGAL THE LEAGUE’S ATTITUDE 

TOWARDS IT 


partition of BENGAL 

No other event in the history of the national move¬ 
ment in India gave a more powerful incentive to ^ , 

consciousness and awakening than the Partition of g • 
The history of the Partition of Bengal, spe®*""®’ 

covers a period of seven distinct years, from 1905, the date 
of its inception to 1911, the date of its modification and am 
nulment. But “although the project of dividing an indivisi¬ 
ble people was entirely his own, the idea of territorial re. 
distribution of Bengal did not originate with LordCurzon. ' 
As early as 1874, Cachar and Sylhet-the two important fron¬ 
tier districts of Bengal were ‘transferred to Assam.’ 
lack of articulate public opinion, this territorial division did 
not then attract attention In 1896, Sir William Ward the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam proposed the transfer ot the 
Chittagong Division and the districts of Dacca and Mymen- 
singh but this project was wisely given up by his successor, 
Sir Henry Cotton whose width of intellect and sound under¬ 
standing of the Indian way of thinking soon convinced him 
of the futility of-‘emasculating a rising people,’ ^ Only the 
backward Lushai Hills populated by wild tribes were made 

over to Assam’^ at this time. ■ • i 

Lord Curzon contemplated readjustment of provincial 
boundaries as early as April, 1932 when he wrote to Lord 
George Hamilton regarding the annexation of Berar to Cental 
Provinces, with a view to effect administrative efficiency. He 
felt that Bengal was too large a province to constitute a single 
adm-nisirative unit of British India. It must be admitted, 
however, that “By a curious coincidence the question ot 


1 . 
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certain readjustments o^ provincial boundaries had for many 
months past been the subject of discussion unknown to the 
Viceroy—in a departmental file which reached his table a 
few days after his letter to 1_ d George Hamilton. ” Not¬ 
withstanding this, Lord Curzon was convinced that the 
boundaries of Bengal, Assj . j and Central Provinces were 
unscientific and required re-auju r tment. The official position 
was thus stated, “No other Provincial administrator in India 
had so large a charge, and it was completed by the obstacles 
to rapid travel. A despatch written at the time stated that it 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal spent the whole of the 
available season of the year in touring, he could only succeed 
during his term of office, in visiting a portion of his vast 
province.”* Ever ready, then, to rhyme with the policy of 
the Government, the Calcutta Review laid down, “Partition 
of the unwieldy province of Bengal was long a crying ad¬ 
ministrative necessity admitted by all those who knew any¬ 
thing about the difficulty of officials.”* 

But the plea of administrative convenience in the de¬ 
termination of the Partition of Bengal appears to be complete¬ 
ly shabby when we reflect that the division of that extensive 
province into sub-divisions as administrative sub units could 
facilitate the problems of administration. An unrestricted 
flight of imagination could as well wish for the creation of 
two Viceroyalties because the continent of India was too 
large a charge for a single Viceroy. Moreover, Bengal 
before the establishment of Pakistan was still the most popu¬ 
lous province of India but its administration, for that reason, 
was in no way inferior to that of other provinces. Nor was 
the position improved after the partition. A contemporary 
account sums up the situation best in these words, “One of 
the grounds on which the Partition of Bengal was supported 
and effected was administrative efficiency. It is a fine phrase. 
But can even the most brazen-faced among the supporters of 
that detestable measure now assert that it has produced ad¬ 
ministrative efficiency ?”* Even Morley, the Secretary 

1. The life of Lord Curyou, Volume 11. Page, 321 liy EJarl of 

Bonaldshay. 

2. Lovat Fraser ! India Under Curyon and After ; Page, 369. 

3. The Calcutta Review dated October, 1907, Page 468: Article V. 

4. The Modern Review dated .Tune, 1907 •’ Page, 599. 
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of State for India, was satisfied that the work of partition¬ 
ing Bengal was anti-national and he felt no hesitation in 
asserting that “nothing was ever worse done so far as the 
disregard which was shown to the feeling and opinion of the 
people concerned.”^ The way, in which the whole thing 
was tackled throws serious doubt in admitting the Imperial 
professions and official pretensions. If the plea of “ad¬ 
ministrative convenience” rested on solid foundation and 
was supported by sound reasoning, there could have been 
no necessity of concealment of facts from the public at a 
later stage. Lord Curzon’s Government “resolved to create 
the new province of Eastern Bengal, comprising of Assam, 
Chittagong and 15 other districts, with an area of 101,000 
sq miles and a population of 31 millions.”* But as a result 
of his tour of Bengal, he felt convinced of the reasonableness 
of abandoning this original scheme and he yielded to the 
extent of substituting the idea of tacking certain parts of Bengal 
to the backward Assam, by the formation of a separate pro. 
vince of Elastern Bengal During the course of his visit to 
this province, he delivered a number of speeches with a 
view to impress the desirability of the Partition on its 
people and his “speeches were models of closely-reasoned 
arguments. It was in the course of his tour that he rea¬ 

lised that at least one plausible ground of opposition to the 
project could be removed by enlarging its scope— by increas¬ 
ing the amount of territory to be severed from Bengal, and 
thus creating a new province, of sufficient size and impor¬ 
tance to form a Lieutenant-Governorship with a Legislative 
Council of its own.^’^ But no public opinion was demanded 
on this revised scheme. “The revised scheme was conceived 
in secret, discussed in secret, and settled in secret, without 
the slightest hint to the public.’ * Even Mr. Morley 
admitted, “when the scheme was in the first place exhibited 
to the people of India, it was exhibited bit by bit _the 

1. Spoeclies on Iinlian Affairs by John Morley—first edition, 

Page, 110, Published by G. A. Natesan & Co , Madras. 

2. Dodwell ■ A Sketch of the history of India from 1868 to 

1918. 

3. The life of Lord Curzon Volume II Pages, 324-“326. 
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final scheme, in which all these competitive efforts were sum- 
med up, was never submitted to the judgment of anybody in 
Bengal.This method of deciding the destiny of a people 
raises the suspicion that the Partition of Bengal was not 
necessitated by considerations of Public Administration. 

The picture has its >her side and on that side an 
examination of the national viewpoint is of absorbing 
interest. It rightly altribulea the Partition of Bengal to 
a desire on the part of foreign rulers to strike a nail in 

Bengali nationalism by dividing its forces. ‘4t was to 
drive a wedge between the two communities (Hindus and 
Muslims) and to create a new Mohammedan Province in 
which the government was to be conducted on the basis 
of creedal differences.’^"* This political motive of the 

British government in India is further supported by the 
fact that in spite of vehement public criticism of his policy, 
programme and methods, Lord Curzon remained adamant 
in ejecting the Partition of Bengal. Sir Henry Cotton 

spoke the plainest truth when, during the course of his 
presidential address on the occasion of the twentieth 

annual session of the Indian National Congress, he observed, 
“We shall recognise that this is a matter of more than 
local interest when we recall that the sinister aspect of 
the proposal is to shatter, if it be possible to do so, the 
unity and to undermine the feelings of solidarity which are 
so happily established among the members of a compact 
and national branch of the Empire.”^ 

The motive of carving out the separate Muslim Prov¬ 
ince of Eastern Bengal was evident. The Reverend John 
Page Hopps, Editor of ‘The Coming Day’, London, accurate¬ 
ly represented the situation when he wrote, “The phrase 
^Home Rule^ is a phrase of ill omen to the ruling classes 
of Great Britain.”^ This ‘Home Rule’ was the demand 

1, Speeches on Indian Affairs l)y John Morley, First Edition, 
Page, 110, 

iJ. Sardar Gurmukh Nihal Singhr Landmarks in Indian 

Constitutional and National Development’ Page, 313 
(l933 Edition), 

3. The Indian Boview dated March, 1904: Page, 184 i, 
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of the Hindus. As against this, the Musalmans had 
consistently been following the policy of fidelity chalked 
out by Sayyid Ahmad Khan whose complete programme 
could be summed in these words, “Education, loyalty, 
opposition to the Hindus.’ ‘ Th^ Musalmans not only 
discarded all thought of asserting independence and joining 
national forces against foreign domination, they also offered 
themselves, as allies, as Mamelukes of the existing 
regime.”^ The clamour of the Hindus could be silenced 
by a policy of a counterpoise of natives against natives 
and the British functionaries i:; India did not lose this 
opportunity of serving their interests by freely enlisting 
the support of an anti-patriotic community in the country. 
It was an unholy alliance between two aggressors—the 
British Government and the traitors among the Muslims. 

Lord Curzon’s zeal for many sided reforms was 
another cause of the partition. The Education, the Irriga¬ 
tion, the Railway and the Police~all felt the impress of 
his enthusiasm for reform. He “combined enthusiastic 
idealism with abounding energy and great insight into the 
details of administration/’*^ “His energy was feverish. 

He was upsetting and unsettling things.India was to 

be recast, but by pacific methods and with the impress 
of his genius and superior personality stamped thereon.”^ 
The Partition of Bengal was, therefore, partly due to this 
insatiable desire for reform, though the predominent feature 
was essentially political. 

The Partition Movement and the consequent Govern¬ 
mental repression throw a very clear light on the motive 
of the project, pointing to an irresistible conclusion that 
the chief purpose behind the scheme was to minimise the 
effect of nationalism in Bengal. It was asserted on official 
side that this Movement was illogical and was largely 
encouraged by lawyers and politicians owning newspapers, 
who saw the prospects of their gains thoroughly curtailed 
by the division of the Province. Lovat Fraser remarked, 

1. Trie Modoi'n Keview dated June. 1907 : Page, 584’ from au 
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“The wire-pullers had been searching tor a pretext to 
attack him (Lord Curzon), and they tound it in the 
Partition. Then, there was the undoubted growth or a 
certain unity of sentiment among Bengali Hindus, upon 
which 1 have no intention to cast ridicule. A moral 
idea in this connection wai: also expressed that the Congress 
gave impetus to the anu partition movement and, thus, 
constituted a very strong cause of the agitation. The 
Congressmen, it was alleged, insidiously did all in their 
power to lower the Englishmen in the estimation of the 
general public and they tried ‘to put a spoke into the wheels 
of the administration, ^ and complicated the already 
complex work of governance. 

The suggestion of irrationality does not stand on 
sound basis, since no movement worth the name gains 
in strength without genuine discontent which sets the ball 
rolling in the first instance. Artificial forces are incapable 
of producing agitation on a large scale and irrationality 
never succeeds in the attempt The best refutation of the 
contention regarding the activities of the politicians is found 
in Lord Morley's speech delivered in the House of 
Commons in connection with the Partition of Bengal. It 

had been said/^ he remarked, ‘‘.that this demonstration 

of opposition in Bengal was, machine-made opinion, that 
it was the work of political wire pullers and political 
agitators. I have often heard that kind of allegation made 
before. Governments are apt, when an inconvenient storm 
of public opinion arises to lay it at the door of political 
wire-pullers and agitators/^’ “But the question is, if the 
people are quite happy and prosperous, if they have no 
grievances, why should they bring trouble upon themselves 
by listening to the alleged falsehoods of the agitator ? 
The only way to kill discontent is to remove the cause of 
discontent, to redress grievances, and satisfy popular 
aspirations, civil and military.”'* It is unthinkable how 
under the instigation of interested persons alone, could an 

1. Lovat Fraser: India Under Our/on and After: Page, 386. 
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unrest of enormous dimensions come into existence. The 
history of the leading movements of the world teaches a 
clear lesson that unalloyed selflessness of leaders, in their 
initial stages at least, contributes to their success So far 
as ‘sentiment’ is concerned, little difficulty is encountered 
in accepting its influence over the anti-partition movement. 
In fact, sentiment is a necessary condition, both to start 
and sustain a movement and that it was particularly so 
with the anti-partition movement of Bengal needs no 
special substantiation, as its prolongation for a number of 
years, with indomitable determination, was a sufficient 
pointer to this conclusion. But it must be made absolutely 
clear that it was the result and not the cause of the 
movement. So far as the share o[ the Congress in encou¬ 
raging this movement went, it could not have been expected 
to have acted otherwise. The Partition of Bengal threa¬ 
tened Indian Nationalism with dire consequences and the 
Congress which claimed to be representing the Indian 
Nation could not remain a silent spectator of the unjust 
accomplishment of the Partition. But for this reason, the 
Congress could not be held responsible for initiating unrest 
in Bengal, the real basis for which lay in the intention of 
Lord Curzon to divide the forces of patriotism and natio¬ 
nalism, which rightly appeared to the people to have been 
at stake. The participation of the Congress in the move¬ 
ment against Partition undoubtedly prolonged the agitation 
and resulted in the ultimate victory of the national forces 
in 1911 but it was an effect rather than the cause of the 
unrest. It is necessary here to examine the indictment that 
the Partition “gave the Muhammedans a majority in the 
new province, and thereby inflamed the Hindus of Bengal, 
who saw in it a menace to their religious preponderance 
and to the importance of Calcutta.”' This statement is 
like a square peg thrust into a round hole and probably 
for that reason is left unsubstantiated and unsupported 
by evidence. Besides being a wrong statement coined to 
defend the Imperialist position, it does violence to the 
historical traditions of Hindus for ages in this country, 
who consistently claim a proud record of freedom from 
religious fanaticism. 

1. John Buchan: Lord Minto' A Memoir: Page, 214. 
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The causes apart, the accomplished fact of the Partition 
in 1905 resulted in an agitation in the country in general and 
in Bengal, in particular. “The cry arose that the Bengali 
nation had been insulted . nd split in twain, and, the 
sensational triumph of Japar over Russia having kindled the 
race consciousness of the E tn the autumn of 1905, a very 
pretty campaign began of boycott and agitation.”^ A move¬ 
ment for the use and purchase of Swadeshi goods and the 
boycott of foreign commodities, with a view to paralyse 
British trade and industries was set afloat and it went on 
gaining strength day by day. Secret societies were formed 
and terrorist activities soon gained sufficient momentum. 
“The unrest in Bengal, which broke out in an acute form on 
the administrative change known as the Partition, developed 
into open sedition which generated a secret society of avow¬ 
ed anarchism, with a propaganda extending to the whole of 
India.”* Anti-partition meetings were held even when the 
Partition was first proposed and H. J. S. Cotton as early as 
1904 derived a good deal of satisfaction in that the evil policy 
of Lord Curzon fostered a spirit of very intense fellow-feeling 
in India and led to the consolidation of forces.'^ An unprece¬ 
dented public meeting took place in the Town Hall at Cal¬ 
cutta in order to register a sense of indignation and protest 
against the Partition of Bengal, which divided the Bengali 
speaking people into two provinces against their wishes and 
was a signal for a most extensive and intensive agitation on 
the part of the people and an equally intensive repression 
on the part of the Government. Processions, meetings and 

demonstrations were organised.Hartals came into 

existence and students and citizens alike were punished.”^ 
Even John Viscount Morley felt no hesitation in accepting 
that the Partition of Bengal was, carried out against the 
strong wishes of the people concerned.’^ Under the circum¬ 
stances, the agitation could not but be intense. The feel- 
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ings of the people were roused to their depth and the 
Urngaler mentioned that in response to the demand of 
contribution for the flood fund of Kangra, made by the Dist¬ 
rict Magistrate of Mymensingh to an eminent lawyer who 
was also requested to collect money from his other fellow 
lawyers to relieve the distress of the people of the aflected 
area, he sent his own small amount, together with a letter 
stating. “People are depressed, downcast and restless due to 
the Partition of Bengal and, therefore, there is no hope of 
the realisation of subscription/’^ 

The history of repression, like the history of agitation, 
peaceful and terrorist, was also long. Heavy and unjust 
punishments were awarded for small or no fault. Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller let loose all the forces of fury on the Hindu 
public of Bengal and, thereby, gave evidence of his utter 
lack of understanding a difficult situation and of rising equal 
to the occasion. John Viscount Morley observed, ““He is 
evidently a shrewdist, eager, impulsive, overflowing sort of 
man quite well fitted for Government work of ordinary scope, 
but, 1 fear, no more fitted to manage the state of things in 
East Bengal than am I to drive an engine.”^ Fullerism 
was on full swing in Eastern Bengal. Two boys were fined 
for singing Bande Matram in ti e streets of Mymensingh, 
Public meetings were disturbed, teachers were muzzled and 
most uncalled for prosecutions were launched against 
patriots. Sir B. Fuller issued a circular calculated to prevent 
the Muhammadans from making a common cause with the 
Hindus, asking the Divisional Commissioners and District 
judges ‘to fix a proportion which Mohamedans should< 
constitute in the personnel of each office, and to instruct those 
who enjoyed the power of making appointments that so* 
long as that quota was not reached they were not to reject 
Muhammadan candidates merely on the ground of compara¬ 
tive inferiority of qualifications.His Muslim favouritism, 
both in actions and utterances was open and unreserved. 
He called the Musalmans as his favourite co-wife and gave 
sufficient indication of his frame of mind. Self-respecting 
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Musalmans, like Muhammad Yusuf Khan Bahadur took 
exception to the use of such language and he said, ‘‘Speak¬ 
ing for myself as a Mahomedan, I confess I never liked the 
comparison nor am I enamoured of the position which was 
sought thus to be conferred upon us It is a position nei¬ 
ther of profit nor of dignity. ' In fact, the impression was 
given to the Musalmans that the government was on their 
side and surely it was under the influence of this idea that 
all kind of inhuman torture was practised on the Hindus. 
“Sir Bampfylde Fuller openly announced a policy of prefe¬ 
rence for Muslims and prejudice against Hindus and delibe¬ 
rately embarked upon a campaign of repression and humilia¬ 
tion of the Hindus.”^ In consequence, Hindu-Muslim 
riots in Bengal W ire bloody in character and brutal acts 
were shamelessly committed by Musalmans. “At one 
place, ‘some Muslims proclaimed by beat of drum that the 
Government had permitted them to loot the Hindus, while 
at another they publicly declared, according to a Magis¬ 
trate, ‘that the Government had permitted the Muhammad¬ 
ans to marry Hindu widows in the Nika form. ”'^ A Special 
Magistrate, a Muhammadan gentleman trying a batch of 
rioters remarked, “there was not the least provocation for 
rioting, the common object of the rioters was evidently to 
molest the Hindus/’ In another case he wrote, ‘‘The evi¬ 
dence adduced on the side of the prosecution shows that 
on the date of the riot the accused (a Musalman) read over 
a notice to a crowd of Musalmans and told them that the 
Government and the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca have passed 
orders to the effect that nobody would be punished for 
plundering and oppressing the Hindus. So, after the Kali’s 
image was broken by the Mussalmans, shops of the Hindu 
traders were also pliin-icred.”^ The Modern Review, there¬ 
fore, rightly observed, “The whole aliair is, in fact, most 
disgraceful to all the parties concerned : disgraceful to the 
local Hindus for the cowardice they have displayed in offer- 
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ing no resistance to the desecration of their temples and the 
destruction of the images of their Gods and to the ravishing 
of their women ; disgraceful to the local Muslim community 
for the large number of scoandrels that it contains and dis¬ 
graceful to the Government in whose territories such things 
could happen, unchecked, for days and weeks. When 
all these facts are kept in mind there is no hesitation in 
affirming that the murderous activities of the violent revolu¬ 
tionaries paled into insignificance before Governmental re¬ 
pression and its subtle methods of Muslim partnership in 
the affair. The people of Bengal soon had the genuine con¬ 
viction that there could be ‘no rest and peace,’* so lo.ig as 
Sir Bampfylde was not recalled to England. ‘‘The civil 
service took their clue from him ; and his administration 
was conducted upon lines in the closest conformity with the 
policy which he had so facetiously announced. The taint 
spread to the judicial Bench.... In revising the sentences 
passed upon the prisoners in the great Comilla Rioting case 
in 1907, the High Court observed, ‘The method of the learned 
judge in dealing with the testimony of witnesses by divi¬ 
ding them into two classes-Hindus and Mohamedans-and 
so accepting the evidence of one class and rejecting that of 
the other, is open to severe criticism’ ”3 

It is not denied that terrorist activities were multi¬ 
plied. On the other hand, a number of cases of bomb 
explosions and murders of government officers were 
reported * But they were largely adopted by Bengali 
revolutionaries as retaliatory measures against the relentless 
governmental repression. A true understanding of the 
feelings of the people is necessary to do full justice to the 
subject. Two young men met Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea 
and sought his advice in their programme of shooting Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller. On being asked why they wanted to 
do it, one of them (evidently a medical student) replied, 
“His Gurkhas stationed at Banaripara have been outraging 
some of our women and we want to take revenge upon 
him.” When this feeling of the people is borne in mind, 
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Mr. Banerjea’s diagnosis of the whole situation appeara 
to be fully accurate, “Murder is murder, no matter by what 
name the deed is sought to be palliated, or by what 
motives excused. But let not the historian of the future 
lose sight, of the atmosphere of mistrust, of hopelessness 
and helplessness, created by the acts of an administration 
which no British historian can refer to without a blush 
on his countenance.’’‘ Even the Aligarh Institute Gazette, 
ever bitter against all nationalist activities, expressed wonder 
at the effect of the English education in raising the high 
hopes of the Bengalis to make a demand of Swaraj with 
greater courage than the other provinces of India, tauntingly 
mentioning that the Bengalis were the only nation in the 
whole of Asia, never to have enjoyed the benefits of self- 
government.* Regarding the historical genesis of the 
Bengali self-rule, this Muslim organ of Northern India 
betrayed complete ignorance and as to greater courage in 
demanding independence, it forgot that the energy was 
released by the realisation that national pride was seriously 
wounded. To cut the long tale short, the anti-partition 
movement continued unabated, gaining strength year by 
year, till atlast in 1911, the annulment of the settled fact 
was felt necessary by the goven ment" and the decision 
was announced on the momentous occasion of the Imperial 
Darbar of that year. 

Two very important results ensued from this move¬ 
ment. The first, in importance, was the national rege¬ 
neration, It was well said, at the time “The wrongs of 
Bengal have done more towards strengthening the feeling, 
of nationality throughout India than anv other cause during 
the last fifty years.’’® The partition agitation was a 
demonstration, on a large scale, of the capability of the 
nation to oppose the exercise of injustice by loreigners. 
It brought the whole of the dormant poten'iality of the 
country to the fore and served as a period of trial to the 
patriots who stood the test of British rigours. The courage 
of our countrymen rose to unparalleled height and served 

1. A Nation iu Making Page, 234. 

2. The Aligarh Institute Gazette dated 12th February, 1908 t 

Page, 9. 

3. The Indian Review dated January, 1006 • Page, 2. 
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as a valuable asset for all future struggle against foreign 
<lomination It was further an inescapable indication that 
a determined and prolonged resistance would inevitably 
destroy the whole engine of tyranny and make repression 
completely ineffective. The whole history of the Partition, 
the consequent agitation and the ultimate frustration of the 
original scheme taught our nation the value and importance 
of resistance against high-handedness and this lesson was 
never forgotten till independence was attained in 1947. d he 
people in this country learnt sacrifice, which stood them in 
good stead in the struggle of national emancipation Apart 
from this, the movement for the use of Swadeshi goods 
gave a powerful encouragement to Indian industries Mr. 
.Aswini Kumar Datta voiced the feelings of the people when 
he said, “I verily believe that the Swadeshi Movement will 
ultimately usher in the day when the Indians will be recog¬ 
nised as a nation. The barometer of national feeling, 1 

trust, prognosticates fair weather in future and the disper¬ 
sion of clouds of ages by an outburst of self-reliant patriot¬ 
ism ' Sister Nivedita participating, like Aswini Kumar, in 
a symposium, remarked, “It is necessary to say. and 1 feel 
it cannot be said too strongly that in the Swadeshi Movememt 
the Indian people have found an opportunity to make them¬ 
selves respected by the whole world.”‘ The effect of the 
Swadeshi Movement was unparalleled in the history of India. 
The results which could not be attained by other countries 
even through long struggle and maximum efforts, reached 
their high water mark in a few days in India.* 

League’s attitude towards it. 

It would not be without interest to examine here the 
position taken up by the Muslim League towards the 
partition project. The League was true to the Muslim 
ideology of never making a common cause with the Hindu 
aspirations and feelings, except under pressure of expediency. 
Even the view that the Hindus and the followers of Islam, 
being the creatures of the same God, should be treated as 
one united body, was regarded as a pleasant gossip and 

t. T),e Indian Itcview lialnd Fol.ruiU'y, lyOO; Page, 109. 

2 ' Ibid dated March, lUOd: Page, 103. 
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fantasy by the Muhammadans. It was asserted (against 
this idea) that ‘to think that fire and water would ever 
unite together is against the Law of Nature ’^ Moreover, 
a political organisation wedded to undivided loyalty to 
foreign rulers (testified by the foremost aim of the League) 
could not entertain natioT;al feelings. Khwaja Ghulamus- 
Saqlain wrote, ^ All the Aligarh sections agree that a 
steadfast, calm azid dignified loyalty must be the ideal of 
the Mohammedans of India. 

The generally prevailing notion about Lord Curzon in 
India was that he was imperialist in spirit and his activities 
were opposed to the best interests of our country The 
nationalist view was, thus, expressed, ‘'A Viceroy in these 
degenerate days is a meie lottery. He may make or unmake 

India.The experience of the administration of Dalhousie 

and Ciirzoii within half a century has clearly made manifest 
that it is a great mistake to send as viceroys mere youths, 
lull of buoyant energy and Mmijerial’ ideas, but sadly 
wanting in maturity of thought, trained administrative 
-experience and that modesty and dignity W'hich distinguish 
the sober from the intoxicated/’’ As opposed to this 
view, the Musalmans as a class eulogised him and expressed 
their sentiments in these words, ‘‘One community of India 

deprecates completely the various acts of Lord Curzon. 

and this, perhaps, because another community regards his 
period as the best one and Lord Curzon as the best 
viceroy/’^ His reappointment to the viceroyalty of India 
was definitely disliked by the nationalist section. It was 
well expressed, “The extension granted to Lord Curzon by 
His Majesty^s Government, which was announced by His 
Excellency himself at a meeting of the Legislative Council 
at Simla, has been leceived with mixed feelings not only by 
the educated Indians but also by certain sections of the 

1. Ai5a<l (laietl iiOtli Septond er 189?/ : Pago, 7 : A letter under 

the name of J see'. 

2. The Himlustau Keview 4 Kayastha 8a.iimo]iar dated January 
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Anp;lo*lnclia;i community/’^ But, on the contrary, the 
Musalmans hailed his re-appointment and expressed consi¬ 
derable satisfaction in his efforts to have influenced the 
Secretary of State lor India to his point of view. 

The Musalmans further, regarded October 16, 1905, 
the date of the Partition, as ♦he date of their starting 
political life and Nawab Salim Ullah Khan made a clear 
avowal of their unbounded joy on the birth clay of this 
project of the Government. ‘‘Gent^crnen^’, he said in a 
speech at Munshiganj. ‘'you would not be unaware of the 
efforts and activities undertaken by the Mussalmans of 
Eastern Bengal from the date of the enforcement of Partition. 

This act of the Government.roused us from inaction and 

directed our attention to activities and struggle Such a 
response could never have been evoked without a belief in 
the active support of the government, whose policy of 
“divide and rule“ had become notorious. The anti-parti¬ 
tion movement was opposed, with all the might of the 
Musalmans. because they were made to believe that the 
Partition would be beneheial to them. There were no doubt 
a few voices among them that protested against the 
Partition.^ But such voices, sweet indeed, were rare 
among the Musalmans 

Under these circumstances, it was not a matter of 
surprise that even in the first political meeting of Musalmans, 
after the Simla Deputation, held on the 30th of December, 
1906 at Dacca in ord«r to decide for the establishment of 
the Muslim League, a resolution was passed upholding the 
Partition as beneficial to the community and deprecating 
agitation and boycott, with a view to suppression/ It was 
also no wonder that the Central Committee of the All-India 
Muslim League, in its extra-ordinary meeting passed five 
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important resolutions in 1908, one of which expressecl grave 
anxiety over the anti-partition movement and hope in the 
steady and firm stand of the C ivernment in the matter because 
the Partition was believed t» h-'tve brought salvation to the 
Musalmans of Eastern Bengr. f om degradation and ruin, in 
which they were (supposed to nave been) involved before it 
was effected. The League expressed confidence in the idea 
that any change in the Partition would result in the feeling 
of a grave injury (to Musalmans) from one part of India to 
another.^ Sayyid Ahmad Dehivi, editor of ‘Farhing 
Asafia’ remarked that in case, the illiterate and ignorant 
frontier tribes could not estimate the power and strength of 
the British Government, there was no reason why the 
Bengalees who were experts in the English language and 
familiar with the history of the world should be unaware of 
it. They might succeed in killing ten or twenty, fifty or 
hundred Englishmen with the help of bombs, but they 
would not, thereby, be able to uproot the British Rule in 
India. They ought to have known that even the children 
of Englishmen were brave soldiers and born heroes.* The 
revolutionary activities were condemned with infinite 
vehemence, and strongly worded resolutions were passed 
against them by the Central Committee of the All-India 
Muslim League.'"’ The utterances of eminent Musalmans 
of the day were equally condemnatory of such activities 
Sayyid Ameer Ali, President of the British Committee of 
' the All-India Muslim League expressed indignation at 
the murder o( two innocent ladies (evidently Mrs, and 
Miss Kennedy),* without having the least soft corner 
for daily torture and degradation of his own countrymen 
and also without making an attempt to analyse the motives 
of the terrorist activities. The London Branch of the 
All-India Muslim League was goaded to action with a 
view to check the growth of the idea that the Partition, 
be amended or upset. It was asked to remain alert 
and carry the united voice ot seven crores of MusaU 
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mans to the Government of Great Britain and impress upon 
it that a policy of firmness in the matter would be more 
advantageous to it than even the slightest show of weakness. 
It was further instructed to impress well on the British 
Government that, being loyal subjects, the Muslims enjoyed 
the right to be heard. The Musalmans believed that their 
lives and rights could remain protected only by the continu¬ 
ed rule of that Government in India. They did not like, even 
for a minute, that any impediment be placed in the way of 
the grand administration of the British Government,' 

When in 1911, the re-union of the two Bengals (with 
Bihar separated) was announced^ Nawab Mushtaq Husain 
Viqar-ul-MuIk Bahadur declared, ‘‘So far as the Mussal- 
mans are concerned, it may be understood to be the 
consensus of opinion that this reunion is generally disliked. 
In face of the assurances repeatedly given by successive 
ministers of the Crown as to the Partition being ‘a settled 
fact*, the amalgamation betrays the weakness of the 
Government and will, in future, be regarded as one of the 
reasons for placing no trust in its utterances and actions.* 
On the other hand, non-Muslims hailed the annulment of 
the Partition. Raja Peary Mohan Mukerjee expressed, 
“The boon which has been conferred upon the people 
of Bengal by the re-union of our divided province and by 
its elevation to the status of a presidency Government has 
stirred the hearts of our people and has filled them with the 
deepest of gratitude.”'' Babu Ambica Charn Mazumdar opined, 

‘ What repressive laws, proscriptions, prosecutions and de¬ 
portations have failed to achieve in six years, the kindly touch 
of the Royal prerogative has accomplished in one minute.”^ 
Mrs Annie Besant said, ‘*ln closing the gulf between 
the two Bengals, the Monarch ha^ closed a gulf that yawned 
between two races, and Lord Hardinge has won for himself 
a fame which will endure Sir William Wedderburn said, 
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“This is glorious news: quifO beyond not only what I expect* 
ed but whst I hoped for.”* Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggree 
spoke the language of truth in ^hese words, “The modifica¬ 
tion of the Partition schema is certainly a wise act of 
statesmanship, and will go tar to assuage the irritation 
caused by a policy whose o'; e< t was believed by many to 
be the creation of disuniru among the population of 
Bengal.”* When we keep in mind this national outlook 
of the annulment of the Partition, the Muslim lamentations 
over the event sound highly unpatriotic and unworthy of 
a community. 


1. The Indian Review Jaiod Jiuiuary, l9l‘2 : Page, 10, 
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CHAPTER 4 


THE LEAGUE TILL 1916—THE GREAT WAR AND 
LEAGUE’S ATTITUDE 

The League till 1916 

It has been mentioned in the second chapter that 
the All-India Muslim League was established on the 30t i 
of December, 1906. It would not be without interest to 
irote that the practical idea of a united Political Organisation 
of the Musalmans was expressed by Sayyid Ameer Ali, 
as early as 1878 and the accepted Muslim Leader, Nawab 
Viqar-ul-Mulk elaborated it in 1900, but for the complete 
fulfilment of this desire, they had to wait till 1906^—till the 
Simla Deputation and the Dacca meeting which gave birth 
to a Provisional Committee, in order to establish the All- 
India Muslim League. 

The main occupation of the Muslim League till 
December 29, 1907 when its first session at Karachi was 
held, comprised of a lively interest in politics. Its attitude 
towards the Partition of Bengal has been described in the 
preceding chapter. Another burning topic of the day, was 
the expectation of constitutional changes and the MusaL 
mans, faithful to earlier utterances of their leaders, gave 
expression to demands of reservation of seats, weightage 
and separate electorates. They openly declared that the 
basis of political affairs in India should recognise communal 
and religious ditferences, which always played an impor¬ 
tant role in the historical events of the country. If purely 
European systems of representation and election were 
introduced without reference to the historical traditions of 
the different nations of India, their religious bigotry, national 
feelings and social condition, then failure would be the 

1. The Aligarh Institute Gazette dated January 13, 1909, 
Page 11’ From Eeport of the proceedings of the AlHndia 
Muslim League. 
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inevitable consequence.^ The Musalmans were made to 
realise that the occasion of constitutional reforms was their 
golden opportunity to discuss them with perfect freedom. 
They were not to show even the sUghtest hesitation in taking 
full advantage of the opportunities offered and were taught 
to have confidence in the fact that their opinion tendered 
respectfully and genuine wishes expressed mildly would 
never go in vain.* The other important direction of 
Muslim activities was towards strengthening the idea of 
raising the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College to the 
status of a Muslim University The death of Nawab 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk brought the question of a suitable memo¬ 
rial to the fore and nothing could be more fitting to perpe¬ 
tuate his memory than the raising of the College to the 
University status. The Musalmans were exhorted to donate 
liberally for the purpose and a hope was expressed that 
this voice would reach the ears of all the Muslims from 
Kashmir to Cape Camorin and from Karachi to Burma and 
they would put in their whole-hearted elfortSj with great 
zeal; in honouring and keeping alive the memory of their 
beloved leader, Nawab Molisin-ul-mulk ^ 

The first annual session of the League took place at 
Karachi on December 29, 1907, with Sir Adamji Pirbhoy in 
the chair. It is interesting to note that Sindh was fixed 
upon as a place for this gathering on account of the first 
Muslim entry into India from that quarter. A Bombay 
League publication wrote at a later date, ^Sindh is that 
pious place in India, where Muhammed Bin Qasim came 
first, with the torch of religion and the gift of Hadis No 
other place could appeal to our elders/ ^ Significant still 
was the remark of the President, Mf a handful of men under 
a boy^ could teach Kalima to the territory of Sindh and 
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promulgate the law of true shariat of God and His Rasu!, 
can seven crores of Mussalmans not make their social and 
political life pleasant ?’’* The president also expressed 
satisfaction at the attitude of the Government towards Musal- 
mans. He had reason enough to feel sure of the governmental 
protection of Muslim rights and privileges. He hoped 
that at least four Musalmans would be taken in the Imperial 
Council as a result of the expected constitutional re-arrange¬ 
ments, for which he felt grateful to His Excellency the 
Viceroy and the Government of India in advance. * The 
most important work at the Karachi session, however, was 
the formation of a committee to consider the rules and 
regulations of the All-India Muslim League. It mostly 
included those members who were elected in accordance with 
resolution No. 2 of the Dacca proceedings of December 30 
1906, to form a committee to prepare the draft of rules 
and regulations of the League and who were also present 
at the Karachi session. It included those honourable 
members who had formed part of the Simla Deputation, 
but could not be elected members of the committee in 
pursuance of resolution No. 2, due to their absence 
from the Dacca session being in government service 
or due to any other cause, it was unanimously resolved 
that other persons who had come from distant places and 
were specially interested in this work, should be deemed 
delegates of their provinces. In addition to these, three 
more members were unanimously co-opted, making the 
total strength of the committee to twenty-iix * It wa» 
further decided at the Karachi session that the election of 
office-bearers should take place in March 1908 in a meeting 
of the All India Muslim League at Aligarh.'* 

The Karachi session was followed, therefore, on 
March 18 & 19, 1908 by an important meeting of the All- 
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India Muslim League at Aligarh, at the residence of 
Muhammad Muzzammil Ullah Khan. The first sitting was 
occupied by the reading and confirmation of the proceedings 
of the Karachi session by the Secretary of the League, 
Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk who also announced the happy news 
of His Highness the Aga Khan’u donation of Rs 500/- to 
the League. It was resolved that the British Committee of 
the Muslim League established in England under the 
presidentship of Sayyid Ameer Ali, be confirmed by the 
All-India Muslim League. Confidence was expressed in 
Sayyid Ameer Ali and with a view to extend financial 
help to the Committee, in question, the sum of one hundred 
pounds was sanctioned. The second sitting of the Aligarh 
meeting dealt with the problem of squaring up the differences 
between the two provincial Leagues in the Punjab. The 
whole of the Muslim community was anxious on this score. 
Mian Muhammad Shah presented the names of 24 members 
and Mian Fazal Husain of 18 to constitute (the executive of) 
the Panjab Provincial League After long discussions, it 
was decide! that both of them should confer together and 
arrive at a unanimous decision to submit the names of 24 
members, which was actually done In this wav, the 
ill prospect of disunion in the Panjab was shattered 
In the third sitting, it was settled that the Central Committee 
of the All-India Muslim League should consist of 40 members 
and the distribution of seats should be as follows:— 


1. The United Provinces of India.7 

2. Panjab.7 

3 The Province of Bombay.4 

4 Eastern Bengal.7 

3. Western Bengal, Bihar & Orissa.7 

6 The Province of Madras.2 

7. Frontier and Balochistan.1 

8. Berar and Central Province.2 

9. Indian States.2 

10 Burma. 1 


40 ‘ 
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It was further resolved that His Highness Sir Aga 
Sultan Muhammad Shah Aga Khan be appointed as the 
President of the All*India Muslim League, Sayyid Husain 
Bilgrami, as Honorary Secretary and Haji Muhammad Musa 
Khan as Honorary Joint Secretary.^ 

A Sub-Committee was also formed to consider the 
draft of the administrative reforms, which was published 
by the Government of India to invite public opinion and 
its recommendations were to be conveyed to the government 
under the signatures of Nawab Viqar-ul Mulk, Sayyid 
Husain Bilgrami and Haji Muhammad Musa Khan.* 

While tracing the early history of the Muslim League 
mention must be made of an extraordinary meeting of its 
Central Committee held on August 9, 1908 at the residence 
of Haji Muhammad Musa Khan, called Mashraf Manztl, 
Aligarh. Very important resolutions were passed at this 
meeting. The first of them expressed, in pursuance of the 
demands of the Simla deputationists, that in the event of 
ndians being associated with the Executive Council of the 
Viceroy the claims of the Musalmans should not be ignored. 
The second resolution thanked the government for the 
appointment of Maulvi Abdul Rahim, Barrister^ as Judge of 
the Madras High Court, and requested that similar 
appointments of Muhammadans be made in the High Court 
of Bombay and the Chief Courts of the Punjab and Burma, 
specially in the former where the number of Musalmans 
was very large indeed. The third embodied disapproval 
of the Partition-agitation of Bengal, a mention of which 
has already been made in the last chapter. The fourth 
made a demand of the establishment of a separate High 
Court in the new Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam in 
order to provide judicial facilities to its overwhelming 
Muslim population. The fifth, of course, sought govern¬ 
mental interference on behalf of the Indians in South 

1* The Aligarh Institute Gazette dated January 13, 1909, 
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Africa.' With the solitary f. iception of the last one, all 
these resolutions were in full < nformity with the distinctive 
character of the League’s aim.': 

In addition to political ;mands, the work of organi¬ 
sation was also not neglected. It would be convenient here 
to remark that the early per* d of the League was occupied 
in opening provincial and d'-jtrict branches all over the 
country. A reference to the establishment of the Provincial 
League of the Punjab has already been made in connection 
with the Aligarh gathering of March, 1908. Shah Din was 
elected its first President and he held this post till he was 
appointed judge of the Punjab Chief Court, towards the 
close of 1908,* Mian Muhammad Shah was elected as its 
Honorary General Secretary and he continued to hold this 
office till 1916 and “It was owing to his great organizing 
capacity that within the short period of one year, district 
Muslim Leagues were established in almost every district of 
the Punjab.”'^ The Bihar Provincial League was set up on 
March 15, 1908, the President and Secretary of which were 
Sayyid Ali Islam and Mazhar'ul-Haq (Barristers) of 
Bankipore respectively.* The Provincial Muslim League 
for the Eastern Bengal was constituted at Dacca and Maulvi 
Kazim Uddin was appointed its President and the Nawab 
of Dacca its Secretary. The Nawab’s zeal for the establish¬ 
ment of District Leagues in Eastern Bengal and Assam 
before the Amritsar session of the All-India Muslim League 
bore sufficient evidence of his active share in the matter. 
The Nawab carried on his work inspite of illness and indis¬ 
position. ‘ Poona became the seat of the Bombay Provin¬ 
cial Muslim League. In addition to being the President of 
the All-India Muslim League, His Highness Sir Aga Khan 
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was elected as its president.' Maulvi Mohammad Rah 
Liddin Ahmad, Barrister became the Secretary of this 
Deccan Provincial Muslim League. The Madras Provincial 
League owed its inception to the untiring zeal of Seth Yaqub 
Husain and other Madras members of the A.ll-India Muslim 
League. Raja Naushad AH Khan, Taluqedar of Jahangira- 
bad, District Barahbanki, applied his hand to the establish¬ 
ment of the Provincial League in the United Provinces. In 
Western Bengal, Nawab Nasir Husain Khan busied himself 
whole-heartedly in similar work. The efforts to establish 
Provincial Muslim League were so vigorously undertaken 
that Haji Muhammad Musa Khan, Officiating Honorary 
Secretary expressed strong hope, in his report submitted at 
the Amritsar Session, that within a year all Provincial 
Leagues would be set up and would function satisfactorily.’* 
The All-India Muslim League sent Haji Riaz Uddin Ahmad 
as its agent in order to organise District Leagues in Avadh.^ 
Muhammad Yusuf Khan was deputed to the Centra^ 
Provinces in order to organise branches of the League and 
he acquitted himself of this charge, with marvellous success. 
He made a tour of the whole Province and opened branches 
of the League in all Districts. Raja Azim Shah was chosen 
as the I’resident of the Provincial League of the Central 
Province and H. M. Muhammad as its Secretary.'* The 
activities of the London branch of the League have already 
been sketched. In short, the work of organisation went on 
unabated in the early years of the League’s history. 

The Amritsar Annual Session of the League was held 
on December 30, 1908 with Ali imam. Barrister, in the 
chair. Yusuf Shah, President of the Reception Committee, 
expressed regret in this session that the scheme of reforms 
published recently by the Secretary of State for India did not 
respect the rights of the Musalmans.** The follovring 
resolutions were moved from the chsir and were carried :— 
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1. Thanks were paid (or the generous policy 
expressed in a letter embodying the draft reforms, from 
Lord Morley to the Viceroy. 

2. The League expressed regret that Lord Morley 
had not shown due regard to the rights of the Musaimans, 
with which Lord Minto had expressed sympathy in response 
to the representation of the Simla Deputationists 

3. The League felt 'is duty to express regret on the 
ambiguous language of para i2 of the letter of Lord Morley 
embodying the reform scheme, on the basis of which 
some faithful Musaimans were misled to believe that they 
would get separate Electorates, but the League held such a 
view to be wholly inaccurate 

The President said that the method of nomination in 
place of election could hardly appeal to a free-minded man 
of the type of Lord Morley ; but he would approve of 
election only if the special difficulties of India were dis¬ 
regarded by him. But para 12 of his letter, recognising 
reservation of Muslim seacs but not separate Electorate 
would not serve the purpose of protecting the rights of the 
Musaimans and would throw the minorities into a state of 
helplessness The system of election through an electoral 
college, would not open a door for the representation of a 
true Musalman. The president exhorted his audience to 
raise its voice in support of the Viceroy’s proposal of 
separate Electorate and to oppose vehemently but respect¬ 
fully the scheme of the Secretary of State for India. 
Sabebzada Aftab Ahmad Khan (United Provinces), Maulvi 
Rafi Uddin (Bombay). Nawab Ali (Eastern Bengal), 

Muhammad Shall (Punjab), Seih Yaqub hlasan (Madras), 
Mr. Muhammad AH (Baroda), Sheikh AbdulQadir (Panjab), 
•and Nawab Viqar-ul-MuIk Bahadur <ielivered thrilling 

speeches in support of the above motions. 

It was further decided to appoint a committee, with 
full rights, to draft the aforesaid resolution into an 

address and to arrange for a speedy deputation to His 

Excellency the Viceroy Besides, the Government was 
requested to give the Musaimans due share in government 
;servtces and the League considered this demand justified on 
the ground of their political importance and numerical 
strength. It was also resolved that a Hindu and a.Musal,rnan 
:should be associated with the work of the judicial cqminittee 
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of the Privy Council. Regret was expressed at the dis¬ 
couraging response of His Excellency the Governor of 
Bombay to the representation and deputation of the Deccan 
Provincial Muslim League which, with a view to popularise 
the Urdu language, stressed the establishment of an Urdu 
training college in the Bombay Province and also to the 
demand of enlisting Musalmans in Government services In 
addition to these, another resolution demanded that in the 
event of appointing Indians to the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council and the Executive Councils of the Provinces, Muslim 
rights should not be ignored. The League, at its Amritsar 
session, expressed vehement opposition to all ‘mischievous 
effofts’ to unsettle the ‘settled fact’ of the Partition of 
Bengal.’ The work of seeking the necessary permission 
for a deputation to wait on the Secretary of State for India 
was entrusted to the British Branch of the Muslim League 
Sayyid Ameer Ali personally tried to convince the Secretary 
of State of the futility of joint Electorate in safeguarding 
Muslim interests.* But the Deputation did not meet with 
an encouraging response. The Deputationists stressed, 
inter alia, that in case, a Hindu was taken in the Executive 
Council of the Viceroy, a Musalman should also be included. 
But Lord Morley’s attitude can best be expressed in his 
frank and open-hearted expression, “I want to say that 
reference to the Hindu community or the Mahomedan 
community, in respect to the position of the Viceroy’s 

Executive, is entirely wide off the mark.1 see no chance 

of our being able to comply with your present request.”^ 
Regarding separate Electorates, he had a definite plan of a 
composite electoral College. In his despatch dated 
November 27, 1908, he elaborated the idea in these words, 
“Let it be supposed that the total population of the province 
is 20 millions, of whom 15 millions are Hindus and 5 
millions Mahomedans and the number of members to be 

1. The Aligarh Institute Gazette datod January 13, 1909 • 

Pages, 7-l0. 

2. Mazhar Ausari, B A. (Hons) ; Taiikli Muslim League 

Page, 65 : Mirza Aklihir- Husain ' Tarikh Muslim League I 

Page, 43, 

9. C. Banerjea •’ Indian Constitutional Documents, Vcduine II : 
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elected 12 Then.nine Hindus should be elected tO’ 

three Mahomedans. divide the Province into three 

electoral areas.Then, in each of these areas, constitute 

an Electoral College consisting of, let us say, a hundred 
members In order to preserve the proportion between the 
two religions, 75 of these should be Hindus and 25 Mahome¬ 
dans that body (Electoral College) would be called upon 
to elect three representatives for the Hindus and one for the 
Mahomedans A very small section of the Muslim 

minority also began to feel that they should accept the 
principle of joint electorate because such a course would 
lead to Hindu-Muslim unity, otherwise by remaining aloof 
from the majority, they would not be able to progress.* 
But this was a cry soon lost in the wilderness. 

U IS intere.^ting to bear in mind that Musalmans, in 
general were deeply in favour of reservation and weightage. 
'’Mt can not be gainsaid,’' observed Khan Bahadur Ghulam 
Mahmud, ^ that Muhammadans have a political status, 
having been rulers of the land immediately before the 
advent of the British Rule in India, and as such they deserve 
in my opinion somewhat larger representation than may 
appear warranted by an arithmetical calculation of their 
numerical strength”^ He felt the measure of the forma¬ 
tion of Electoral Colleges ’^to be the most vexed one.” 
He observed, ‘^The Muslim League is of opinion that 
Muhammadans should have Exclusive Colleges so as to 
avoid the election of a non-representative Mussulman, 
When the League speaks of nomrepresentative Musalmans 
it obviously has in view those members of the Muslim 
community who have identified themselves with the Indian 
National Congress 

That the Indian Musalmans had been rulers of India 
immediately before the advent of the British rule, is only 
perverted history and is not evidenced by facts. Therefore, 
Ranade is nearer the truth when he says ‘4t should be 
noted that the immediate predecessors of the British Rulers 
of India were not the Mahomedans, as is too often taken for 

1. A. C, Hanorjeo I Indian Constitutional Documents, Voliiuie II : 
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2. Mazhar Ausari : Tarikh Muslim League • Page, 67. 
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granted, but they were the Native Rulers of the country, 
who had successfully thrown off the Mahomedan yoke. ^ 
The Mughal Emperor, and the Nawabs of Bengal and 
Avadh, from whom the British took over were of foreign 
extraction and not Indian Muslims, and all these and others 
were, on the eve of the British conquests, puppets in the 
hands of the Marathas. The Punjab was taken by the 
British from the Sikhs and Delhi, Agra and most of 
Northern and Southesn India from the Marathas The fear 
of the non-representative Musalman, who was no ether than 
the nationalist Muslim replacing the orthodox leaguer was 
quite in conformity with the policy of isolation pursued, 
with rigidity, by the Muslim community as a whole The 
voice of a patriotic Musalman, here and there, failed to 
exert any substantia] influence on the hierarchy of leaders. 
But its utility in the right perspective and dispassionate 
examination of facts, is still inestimable. Say>id Hasan 
Imam had no hesitation in pointing out that in case the 
Musalman had ^truly read the history of Islamic progress 
and correctly appreciated Islamic ethics, he would have 

denounced self-seeking with the vehemence it deserves. 

And yet Indian Mahomedans for their mis-callcd political 
gain sully the fail name of Islam and in its sacred name 
raise a standard of revolt against all that is dignified, all 
that is honourable, all that is godly/ There was justifi¬ 
cation in the complaint of ‘The Aligarh Institute Gazette’ 
that all Hindu organisations and Congress committees 
condemned separate electorates and weightage as based on 
unjust demands. It .^Iso pointed out. with a sufficient 
amount of truth, that, in case, the political power of the 
two communities (The f^indus and the Musalmans) was not 
well balanced, the Government of India would have to face 
ail sorts of dangers ‘ Here was a staunch supporter of 
the British cause against the all powerful national agitation 
in the country and it was fully reciprocated. 

1. M. G. Kanadt^ M. A., r#Ii. B , C I lx, : Rise of tlio Marat ha 

Power : Pftge, 4 
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I here is a controversy about the third annual session 
of the Muslim League Mauivi Tufail Ahmad held that it 
took plac ‘ towards the close ol January, 19|0 at Delhi 
under the presuh^ntship of Sir Aga Khan ‘ Mirza Akhtar 
Hasain, vOn the other hand, stated that it was held, in 1909 
under the presideniship the Prince of Arcot, though Sir 
Avi' Khrn w t!o; p‘"* nni:' it pref-ident of the League and 
a ni. . i/t a iinjitcd imm ot me-nb^^rs was held in !9I0 
at t'yV.i \)U\ \X was not its innual sfa^sion." Mazhar Ansari, 
hf w vr » . s ' to htive s'^jokcn the f;ut!i when he sajcl that 
in 1)' ::niber, 1909 no session of djr. L aj^ue could be held 
ai' 5 tliai it p! i.. ■ « ;; January i9, |910 at Dolhi in 

Sooriin t‘:OW N shat rinairtO tr/oidnig to his 

• ol e*’ this S’ssio * we- Sir C:h!jlarn 
Mu: .o.riiad Ah :s.}ion, .J /\r< :t, wh ^ 'J'. scoadf o fom 

tlie IVi'ish .5 11 : ■ I *'t iC vt n t.c and lu"' esi-J 'ot of 

t:\e > inmitlee was tin- fr TooiO' ■ 'ak'.';' * lahz 

MulMiiirnad inl iChan. This view is < onfir-ned by a 
tsi.ued I'Y tlie of t'o: /-\11 incha ivlushin 

le, ‘he langaa^;e of ^vliich i i sulTicieritly eif'squcnt to 
suh* OA i. re the opr.i) oi o. ALizhar /A’lsari and Is, therefore, 
r'epiodiuod as fv.-hews : - 

*A Recer>lion Committe * i * conuection with the 
Delhi S( ssion of the All India Muslim League, with Haziq- 
ul-Muik hi. I I. M Ajmal Khan as president and Mr. H. Aziz 
as rreiieral Sccre*ary, is lorraed. Genlh men and members 
ot the League who intend !o itlend the meetings to be 
held on th.e 29th, 30th and 31st of January 1910, are 
requested to communicate with the Secretary, Sadar f3azar, 
Delhi for paruculars/’^ 

This scssioii had a very great political importance 
for two I as. ns. Firstly, the Lf^ague felt bound to tender 
its thanks to the British Government for the recognition of 
the Muslim political rights through the provisions of the 
Indian Councils Act of 1909. Secondly, the decision to 

1, Musalmanon Ka Koshan Mustaqbii • Page, 367. 

2. Tarikh Muslim League by Mirza Akhtar Husain 1 Page, 4t). ' 

3, Tarikh Muslim League by Mazhar Ansari : Pages 61*"62. 
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transfer the central seat of League’s activities from Aligarh 
to Lucknow was taken and this work was actually executed 
in Anarch, 1910. Although Sir Aga Khan opined that^ 
‘‘Now that we (Muslims) have separate electorate, I hope 
that this would lead to a permanent political goodwill and 
a real unity l>elween the two ncieihbouring communities”, 
Maulvi Rafi Uddin, Bar-at-Law (Poona) laid stress on the 
extension of the principle of separate electorate to all selt^ 
governing institutions in India and the Prince of Arcot dealt 
with the criticism against the adoption of this principle and 
made out a case in its favour.^ 

The League welcomed the Morley-Minto Reforms, 
which embodied, in practice, all Muslim claims laid down in 
the address presented to Lord Minto at Simla. The League 
was in its infancy and yet it scored a remarkable victory, 
toward the fulfilment of its demands of weightage, separate 
electorates and reservation of seats. What else could, 
therefore, be natural for it than to express gratitude to the 
British Government for the recognition of its ant-inational 
demands But those among the Muslims who had patriotic 
feelings felt that a grave wrong was done and M. A. Jinnah 
who had a sense of justice before being labelled with the 
communal brand fully realised the injustice done to nationa¬ 
list aspirations and in the twenty-fifth session of the 
Congress, he moved the following resolution which was 
seconded and supported by Harul Haque and Hasan Imam :~ 
^^While recognising the necessity of providing for a fair 
and adequate representation in the Legislative Councils 
for the Mahomedan and other communities where they are 
in a minority, this Congress disapproves the regulations 
promulgated last year to carry out this object by means of 
separate elrctorates and, in particular, urges upon the 
Government the justice and expediency of modifying the 
regulations framed under the Indian Councils Act of 1909, 

before another election comes on.Apart from 

this expression of the nationalist view-point, as well as, of 
the true principles of democracy, the provision of s'^parate 
electorate did violence to communal harmony. Even Lord 

1‘, Mashar Ansari: T^rikh Muslim League.* Pages, 61—66. 

Sir Oliiiiiaulal H. Setalvad: BecoUections and Reflection 
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JVlorley was satisfied that the move was not in the right 
direction. In fact, nobody acquainted with the national 
history of this country can deny that the introduction of 
separate electorate, besides being repugnant to the growth 
of democratic tendencies and traditions, led to widen the 
already wide breach between the two con munities and hit 
the spirit of nationalism hard from all sides Having 
scoicd this initial vict^r>% the League’s pretensions 
were extended and it aspired for further achievements. 
The policy of pacification of Musalmans served o^dy to 
raise their expectations ‘ Instead of pacifying the minority 
communities it has,” said Mr Akshoy Kumar Ghoshal, 
‘‘Simply raisad iheir expectations to preposterous heights, 
helped to enliven their communal consciousness at the cost 
of the national sentiment, reduced politics to mere intrigue 
and job-hunting and finally broadened the gulf between 
the different communities a thousand times moie instead 
of bridging it over”.* Dr. Ansari’s language is not less 
eloquent when he remarked, ‘ The one great cause of friction 
so far has been separate electorate If the sue cess of a 
candidate at elections depends entirely on the vc,tes of his 
co-religionists, the tendency to exaggerate and accentuate 
points of communal friction and division in order to catch 
votes is inevitable.”* However, the Indian Councils Act 
of 1909 was passed and promulgated and the Musalmans 
guided by their political organisation—The Muslim League — 
seemed to have felt satisfied with its provisions. 

But before the League met for its Nagpur Session on 
December 28, !9|0, an event of great importance had taken 
place. Sir William Wedderburn had been makirw sincere 
efforts to bring about rapprochement between the two 
communities and in his presidential address at th^ Adihabad 
Congress of 1910, he was able to announce, ‘ tlis Highness 
the Aga Khan, in agreement with Sir Feroz shah Mchii and 
Mr Ameer Ali, has proposed a conference where the leaders 
of both parties may meet, with a view to friendly s ti^ ment 
of differences ; and at their request I addressed a I tter to 
some of the leading representatives of the Tarious s tumuni- 
ties in different parts of India, explaining the prop:^*& h and 

1. The Caleutia Review dated September, 1928: Rage, 3 
3. Ibid April, 1928: Page, 111 
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inviting their cooperation^\^ This joint conference of the 
representatives of the two communities was shortly to lake 
place. Under the circumstances, the mild lone of speeches 
delivered on the occasion of Nagpur Session can very well be 
understood. Savyid Nabi Ullah presided over the delibera¬ 
tions and in his inaugural address he emphasised the need 
of HicKlu-MusIini uniJy, though he net only vehemently 
supported Separate electorate lor the Lrgsh-tivc Councils 
but also recomnundecl iU. extension to Muncipal, Local 
and District Hoaids 

The Nagpur of the JVlns im League was 

followed by the Hir3(iu-lVliihan;madan conference which w^as 
held at Rajas t AlUbahad on J nitary 1, 1911. The 
pi( n-fi: iii the field to work for an amicable settlement was 
Gopai Krishna Grkhale who had d 'ivfred forceful speeches 
in this ccnnecUon at Lucknow end AhgaTh c.s early as 
1907. Lie asked the confer ence to lemember that !\Juslim 
lears of being dominated by the Hindu majority should liot 
be lightly treated ^ GanJhiji’s utterances v, ere also 
desiguco io serve the same end. He said, “As a man of 
truti) i honestly believe that Hindus should yield up to the 
Malionudans what the latter desire, and that they should 
rejoice in so doing. We can expect unity only if such 
mutual large-heartc dness is displayed ’ ^ Such a tone 
could hardly tail to appeal to the Musalmans who were 
already convinced, on this account, of the justice of their 
separatist demands. 

The time lor the purpose of establishing a bond of 
union between the two communities was ripe only in 1910 
when the early Muslim demands had already been incorpo¬ 
rated in the Indian Councils Act of 1909. It was, thus, 
not until this year that Sir William Wedderburn could 
think of holding a joint conference of the Hindus and 

1. The Indian Review dated January, 1911 *. Page, 37, 

3. The Aligarh Institute Gazette dated January 11, 1911.* 

Pages, 6 & 7. 

3’. Muhammad Amin Zuberi Marehrevi : Musalmanan-i-Uind Ki 

Siyasat-i-Watni : Page, 43, 

4. The Indian Review dated October, 1909 : Page, 760f. 
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Musalmans. *with a view to bringing about communal 
harmony.’^ 

The Allahabad conference was attended by nearly 
forty Musdimans and sixty Hindus.^ (The principle of 
weightage is well nigh discernible in the ratio of members 
invited to attend) Sir Wilii: Wedderburn, while opening 

the proceedings, observed. ‘ ; have no vdsh to underrate the 
difficulties in your path, bu t'le very fact that so many 
Hindu and Mahomeddn Icadeis have met together, ani^uated 
by a common desire to help in finding a solution of tho' 
difficuhies, i'^, to rny mind, a moUei of great sigmlicance 
and an augury of good for the future of this land " 1 he 

fact that Sir William We hiev’ouin s expectations were based 
on wrong calculations is evidenced by the subsequent 
coarse of events. Beyond the establishment of a sub¬ 
committee, nothing su!>stantial was done towaros the 
implenr ntation of pious wishes expressed at this conference. 
Perhaps, it was not possible to translate them into action, 
since the Muslim hopes v»ere raised loo higli A brief 
analysis of the i.ssues discussed reveal the nature ol the 
pro eedings of the Allahabad Conference T!>e formation 
of CoacilicUion Ro^idj and the eslaldishn ent oi t!\e Aa'biira- 
tioa Court were s ressr-vd ^Coindiaed eff orts to discourage 
litigation’, ‘aliolition on both sicle:-^ of liie sys em of boycott 
against eacdi olher’ and S>f rint'S in Government offices and 
departments of State to keep out, or to oust, members of 
either community’, stoppage on l>oth sides of endeavours to 

1. lb Pattaljlii Sitararnayya : The History of the Indian National 

(Hongress, VoliiLne 1 • Page, 4 6. 
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prescribe the language of either side,’ ‘the recognition of 
their (Muslim) claims to communal representation on a fair 
and equitable basis’, 'combined efforts to promote the 
healthy economic development of both communities by dis¬ 
couraging high rates of interest, and, possibly, limiting the 
same,’ ‘discouraging of forced sales of mortgaged properties’ 
and ‘The recognition, on both sides, of the religious institu- 
tior s of both communities, such as debutter and waqf and 
abstention on either side from bringing them to sale’ were 
among the chief poi .ts discussed. The supplementary 
business comprised of the discussion of National education ; 
provocative propaganda of the Arya Samaj ; understanding 
regarding cow-killing and music before mosques’, etc. It is 
interesting to note that the Muslims specially stressed, in 
view of their being in minority, that ‘no question should be 
urged which the Muslims, as represented by the Muslim 
League, may look upon as detrimental to their communal 
interests A perusal of these issues convinces, beyond 
all shadow of doubt, that the Muslims held the Hindus 
responsible for their drawback. They felt and got acknow¬ 
ledgment of their feelings that they were kept out of 
government services by conscious efforts of the Hindus. 
They were eager for the recognition of ‘their claims to 
communal representation^ and their demands were greatly 
fantastic, specially when thev wished that without the 
approval of the League, no measure should be deemed 
fit for adoption. The Muslim nnnority wanted to dictate to 
the majority and all this was urged in the name of demo¬ 
cracy. However, the very expression of concessions to the 
Musalmans paved the way for a rapprochement between the 
two communities and it served as a prelude to the Lucknow 
Pact of 19l6, which embodied the highest fulfilment of 
Gokhale’s Muslirn-appeasement policy. True statesman¬ 
ship was sacrificed on the altar of expediency and the 
Muslim sympathy was purchased at a very high price 

Another momentous event, before the League met for 
its annual session in March, 1912 at Calcutta was the 
annulment of the Partition of Bengal The Muslim world 
was suddenly plunged into sorrow and felt irritated and 
annoyed. The Muslim attitude of hostility to anti-partition 

1. The Indian Review dated January, 1911 * Page, 66. 
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movement has been sketched, at length, in the last chapter 
and the consequent sorrow which they felt at the re-union 
of the two Bengals can very well be imagined. They 
regarded the Partition as highly beneficial and when the 
‘settled fact’ was unsettled it nattiially inflicted pain on 
the community as a whole. Some of the young Muslims 
began to feel the futility of . maining aloof from the Hindus 
and they felt eager ‘that the Muslim League should be 
abolished and the Indian National Congress should be 
joined—to achieve which tnis last body for a very long 
time has been strenuously working Even Nawab Viqarul- 
Mulk was compelled to write, ‘Our aloofness from the 
Congress and other bodies, is not based on our loyalty to 
the Government. Loyrdty is an attribute and not the 
thing itself. It must have something else for its foundation 
and cannot evidently remain unshaken while the foundation 
receives a shock/^ The Nawab, all the same, dissuaded 
his community from joining hands with the Congress because 
of the ideological differences between this organisation and 
the Muslims, for he unhesitatingly observed, “The ‘Swaraj^ 
of the Congress is fatal to the Mussalmans. The dis* 
appearance of the British Government from or even any 
decrease of its influence in India would be a calamity for 
us.”^ In addition to the re-union of the two Bengals, 
another factor which kept the Muslim world perturbed was 
the concern felt over the Balkan States* and other Muslim 
countries, such as, Turkey and Iran. The Indian Muslims 
felt their position seriously compromised with the fall in 
power and prestige of the states of their co-religionists 
outside. 

It was under these depressing conditions that the 
Muslim League held its annual session on March 3, 1912 
at Calcutta, with Salim Ullah Khan, the Nawab of Dacca 
in the chair. Maulvi Badra Uddin Ahmad, Chairman, 
Reception committee, expressed joy at the change of capital 
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froni Calcutta to Delhi (an announcement, for which was 
made at the time of the coronation of December, 1911) and 
he also opined that the supremacy of Calcutta would not 
thereby be affected He felt sorry (or the outbreak of 
hostilities between Turkey and Italy and over the condition 
of Iran; nut lie strongly hoped that the British Cabinet 
would soon realise its responsibilities He laid stress on 
the demand that Musalmans should be alloted their due share 
in District and Municipal Boards and also in Government 
services/ The President of the session remarked in his 
address that the cancell.dion of the Partition of Bengal was 
ejected without reference or information to the Musalrnans 
but due to their laithfulness and lo\c\h\. they put up with 
it. In tact, the Naw^ab w’^as d( cply moved by the event 
and atlfr the compaction oi his address he announced his 
decision to withhold his services to his community. There¬ 
after, he did not participate in any other meeting and di ed 
a few' months alter ‘ This indifference of government 
authorities to the separate claims of the Muslims seriously 
allected the proceedings of this session in that greater 
w^eight wa< attached to resolutions concerning the common 
interests o! tbte two communltifs. It was, for instance, 
stressed in lesolutions, that Indians in South Africa 
sfiould be treated with S) mp:‘thy and the Government should 
exert to abolish tribal distinctions increasing number of 
Indians should be associated with Government services, 
higher military posts of responsibilities and distinctions 
shoiiid be available for Indians and Executive Councils 
should be estciblisheci in the United Provinces and the 
Punjab." It is, however, not suggested that resolutions 
dealing with special demands of the Musalmans were not 
carried but the tone of speakers was subdued and the method 
of treatment of these demands indicated a possibility of their 
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soon joining hands with the Congress. The whole proceed- 
were characterised bv an atmosphere hitherto unknowa 
in League sessions. 

Circumstances drove the Muslim leaders to the side 
of the Congress and a consciousness dawned upon them for 
the cultivation of a speedy friendliness with it. The 
causes ar. sunmnecl up b}' a writer in the Indian Review of 
October, 1912 in tliese w )i : ‘For several months pa'i^t 
the Mahon,c lans ol India i.c/e been passing tlirough a slate 
of ciscoT^tect. The unblushing brutality -vvlth which Russia 
was tica liig Persia the a[>[)arently nnprovoke. 1 assault of 
Italy ucf tliC Turkish pc siticn in f ripoli and lastly the 
di.sappoii t;nent of the Indian Mahomedans over the Muslim 
University have all cotnbinedi to create an atmosphere of 
restlessness among the M ‘homedan subjects of the British 
Crown And now, the long dreaded ‘trouble in the Balkans, 
a lite and dcaih struggle betwet n ihe leading Islamic power 
and four irnnor kingdoms c.l Eastern Europc-has considorably 
excited th^. airceidy exasperated followers of the Arabian 
Prophet 1 lu Indian Musaln.ans t id not merely suffer 
from rei<; ‘rv,e on these scores ; they ab^o shnwc.i i^.'markable 
activity to suopoit iheii suflcring ct/-r< bgicn cts outside 
India Kv s lut.ons of denunciation ol affairs in Balkan 
States n.ppoi red by prayers for the success ol the Porte 
weie ]);:'S'»ed in iiieetim^s. Sayy id Amct. r AH issued an 
append for fin'dv* to alleviate the suffering-; of Musalinans 
in the Balkan Wi\rs. fdis 1 lighness, the Aga iChan sent 
hi? ronli i!)ution o' £ 2,000 from Moscow to the British Red 
Crescent Fund l ie went as far as to adviee his community 
to suspend all activities, including even the project of the 
University of Aligarh, so that full concentiation on the 
Turkish relief work could become a possibility Shaukat 
Ali issueJ a letter calling to'- Indian Volunteers. ‘No 
Musalman was expected to be a silent spectator of the 
struggle of his tellow Moslems in a just and noble 
cause/* Even the students of the M. A O. College 
effected saving from their diet in order to send 
money to the Balkans. This zeal was so great that the 
Lieutenant Governor of the United Provinces went to the 
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college and advised them to devote most of their time to 
studies and not to ruin their health by starvation.^ In 
his reply to the address presented, he said to the 
trustees, of the College, regarding the students, 
“I ask you to set your faces resolutely against everything 

which distracts or deters them from their work.Every 

moment of their life at college is precious ; and every hour 
that is lost in illness or in mental worry is a check \o their 

development and a handicap in later life.me hear, 

pray you, no more about nights of mourning and days of 
fasting which your religion does not enforce.’’* Another 
provocation was given to the Muslim community in disallow¬ 
ing their proposed university the right of affiliating other 
colleges and even the name ‘Muslim University’ was to 
be changed to the Aligarh University Harcourt E^utler in 
a letter dated the lOlh of August, 1912 specifically mentioned, 
‘The practical objection on the educational grounds to 

affiliation are many.In conclusion 1 must tell you 

that the Secretary of State has decided that the proposed 
University should in (uture be styled the University 
ot Aligarh’’/"^ 

Under these circumstances, it was easy for the 
Secretary o the League, Sayyid Wazir Husain to get a 
favourable response to the changes in the aims and objects 
of the League. He undertook a tour of the country in 
order to ascertain public reaction to his scheme of intro¬ 
ducing healthy changes in its aims, with a view to give 
them a nationalist twist. Thereafter, the Council of the 

All India Muslim League held its meeting in the Barahdari 
of Qaisar Bagh, Lucknow, on December 31, 1912, with His 
Highness Sir Aga Khan in the chair/ Among the other 
prominent leaders present were Muhammad Ali, the Rajas 
of Mahmudabad and Jahangirabad, Mazhar-Ul-Haq and 

1. J^ayyici Tufail Abuiad: Musahnanou Ka Roshan Mustaqhill 

Page, 376. 

2. The Aligarh Instilute Gazette dated December 4, 1912: 

Page, 9 (a). 

3. The Indian Review dated September, 1912 : Page, 769* 

From Harcourt Butler’s letter dated lOth August 1912. 

4. The Aligarh Institute Gazette dated January 16, 1913J 

Page, 16. 
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Sayyid Nabi Ullah* The hottest debate at this meeting 
was with regard to the acceptance of the principle of Self- 
Government in India and majority of the Muslims and their 
papers favoured the idea.* After long discussions the 
aims of the League, in their modified forms, appeared as 
follows:— 

(1) ‘To promote a: d maintain among Indians feelings 
of loyalty to wards the P' tish Crown, 

(2) ‘To protect and acvance the political and other 
riphts and interests of the Indian Musalmans, 

(3) ‘ I o promote friendship and union between the 
Miisalmans and other communities of India, 

(4) ‘Without detriment to the foregoing objects the 
attainment of a system of self-government suitable to India 
by bringing about, through constitutional means, a steady 
reform of the existing system of administration by promoting 
national unity and fostering public spirit among the people 
of India; and by co-operating with other communities for 
the said purposes’ * 

It would not be without inter'^st to examine this 
readaptation of the objectives of the League. In the first 
place, the sphere of loyalty was widened. In place of 
infusing it for the British Empire ‘among the Musalmans’ 
alone the League now wished to cultivate it among the 
people of the country as a whole. The work of protecting 
the rights of the Musalmans was made precise in the field 
of politics by the addition of the word ‘political’ to ‘other 
rights . In fact the community appeared to be very eager 
for getting safeguarded its political rights along with other 
rights The ambition to attain su.itcil^e' self-government 
for the country was laudable, in so far as, it introduced a 
serious innovation in the traditional policies and practices 
of the League and constituted a very important departure 
from its early attitude to all national sentiments. It also 
opened a wide door to further negotiations and amicable 
settlement between the two communities, which materialised 
in the Lucknow Pact of 1916. The approach vras, however, 
tentative and was dictated by a sense of humiliation felt 
by the Muslim community due to international difficulties 

1. Mazhar Ansari^ Tarikh Muslim League: Pages, 109-111. 

3. The Indian Eeview dated January, I9l3 : Page, 64. 
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of foreign Muslim powers, and the non-fulfilment of its 
demand of an affiliating denominational university. It was 
meant merely to bridge over a temporary difficulty and was 
definitely calculated to be non-permanent in character Even 
the Muslim poet Shibli took serious exception to the use 
of the word suitable’ to self-government and he held that 
this w' V word was the secret of slavery in Indm. He 
burst ( ':i. 

yA 

iu 

yj kiJ iS Ljyi 

Nevertheless, when the League met for its next session 
on March 23, 1913* at Lucknow the Muslim public opinion 
was suiticiently roused to the necessity of Mindu-Muslim 
unit)'. This session of the League scheduled to be held 
in December, 1912 was postponed because Sayvid Ameer Ali 
w'hom the Muslims wanted to preside could not sp^re time 
in that month and the matter dragged on till March, 1913 
when it was felt absolutely necessary to hold it with 
Muh ammad Shafi in the chair.* 

Several delegates from far and near came to attend it 
and among the honourable visitors were Bishan Narain Dhar 
and Sarojini Naidu. The proceedings were started with 
recitation from the Quran. The Secretary’s report was 
taken as read Sarojini Naidu made her memorable speech 
and advised the Musalmans to revive the true spirit of 
their religion and this would, she expected, lead to the 
true spirit of patriotism among them. But most of the 
time was occupied in discussing ‘the draft constitution’ of 
the League'^ and all the changes in its aims were evidently 
accepted. 


1. Sayyid Tufail Ahuiad * Musalinanon Ka Bosliau Mustaq))il ^ 

Page, 382, 

2. Mazhar Ansari : Tarikh Muslim League * Pages, 109-111. 

3. The Aligarh Institute Gazette dated March 26, 1913 r 

Page, 3. 
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"Fhe seventh annual session of the League was held 
at Agra on December 30 and 31, 1913 under the president¬ 
ship of Ibrahim Rahmatullah, His Highness the Aga 
Khan, Nawab bayyid Muhammad and several other 
distirguished dt-kgates (roni Bengal. Bombay and Madras 
came for vu^rticipalion. In his pr;sidtntial address, Ibrahim 
Rahmalullah expressed that two polidcal views were 
prevalent among the Musalnians, He advocated a p>oiicy of 
strong loyalty towards the British GovMnnnnt and of 
strorn^ otiKmIlOod tc wards the Hinc^! s. F^ui rdl this was 
conditic iicd by the niaii'tt nance of separate identity of tFie 
MuGalmai.s in viiw of th#' friendly relations subsisting 
between the two cciiin uni ics, he c kI not want r .- describe 
in ctctaiil.';, rf;e Hindu-Muslim reiadnas. I3ut all the 
same, he ielt dn inn d c . ictnaiking that 'the i vnalus. as 
eld« r brolljerf; of the Mu v.djajans i- st an ti nity ot 

corquejing tluni Fjea^P-, He wn^s eviociitly lef liiiig the 
Congress ev of sr[>arate Hectoralcs ai d failed 

to see any wrong in tins <.hn»and et the Musalrncins, He 
took unbou;n:e(: p’l !o in that tFie Muslim leadeis under the 
lead of His flighT:ess d>jr Aga Is.han vs^ent as far as 
Allahabad for a joint conferento with the Hindus, He 
lamented the utter i aeiivi’y of the c orruiuttee which was 
constituted to find (>ut ways rnci moans ior the esiablishment 
of anncable relations beiwetn tfie two communi!iesd The 
tone of the speakers continued to be moderate, as before 
and the reasons for this were almost idfnt:caliy the 
same A* new twist was b< ing givci: to Muslim poUtics. 

No session * f the League could 'ake placv^ in 1914, 
due to the ouhi;.dv of World War 1,^ The Musak 
mans were not of (me. mind. 1 here were disunctly two 
parties in the League—one favouring Muslim aloofness horn 
the Congress and the other willing to join it ! he one had 
the virtue of frank and outspoken attilu<.le, while the other 
was definitely allie<l to diplomacy I h<*se differences came 
to a head in the Bombay Session of 1915 or the League, 

1. The Aligarh Institute Gazette dated January 7, 1914 : 

Pages, 9a~lJ * From proceedings of the Agra Session of 

the League. 

2. Sayyid Tufail Alimad : Musalmauun Ka Kosiiau Mustaqhil : 

Pages, 383 & 384. 
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which was held under the presidentship of Mazhar*ul- 
Haque. There was so much display of emotion that 
apprehension of the breach of peace was entertained. When 
jinnah was asked to move his r'^solution, Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani wanted his motion to be taken up first. He was 
told that it was out of order, at wfiich Maulvi Abdul 
Raof Khan, Secretary, Zia-ul.Islam, Bombay made noise 
and pressed that Maulana Hasrat should be allowed to 
speak, which had to be done The Maulana o»>iected to 
the use of English by the speakers He sai 1 that the 
Congresswallas Were held in high esteem and efforts were 
being made to merge the League with the Inoian National 
Congress. A serious quarrel was expected ^ 1 herefore, 

the proceedings of the session were put off for the next day 
when they re-assembled at the Taj M^hal Hotel. It was 
at this meeting that Jinnah could move a resolution for the 
formation of a committee to prepare a scheme of concluding 
agreements with other communities.* However, the impor¬ 
tance (li the Bombay session of the League can never be 
over-estimated and, in the words of A. C. Mazumdar, ^‘The 
first step towards an effective rapprochement was, however, 
not taken until 1915 when the Congress uoder the presidency 
of Sir S. P. Sinha and the Muslim League under the 
presidency of Mr Mazhar-uRHaque simultaneously held 
their session in Bombay. 

With the outbreak of World War I, Muslim politics 
was drifting towards all attempts for the esiabli^hment of 
amicable relations with the Hindu community Under the 
provisions of the Defence of India Act, several prominent 
Musalmans were arrested. The Rowlatt Committee Report 
bears testimony to their complicity in the political activi¬ 
ties of the country. These arrests caused a sensation 
among the Muslims, some of whom felt drawn towards the 
Hindus. In co nsonance with I he Bombay resolution of 
Jinnah, the committee which was set up to bring about 
a settlement wi»h the Congress, did some vtry useful 

1. The whole thing reminds us of the Spl’t of Surat 

3. Sayyiri iufvil \hmad •* Musalmanon Ka Hoshan Mustaqbil r 

Pages. 383 384. 

S. Amhika Gharau Masumdar : Indian National r volution : 

Page, 433. 
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work in this connection. Annie Besant who gave out 
the proposal of ‘Home Rule’ also put in her best to unite 
the two major communities of India and all these tenden¬ 
cies and intluences were reflected in the Muslim League 
session of 1916 held at Lucknow under the presidentship 
of Jinnah, This year the Congress also held its 
annual session at Lucknow and “a joint scheme of reforms 

was adopted.In this scheme, Congress, for the first 

time, officialiy assented to the system of separate electo¬ 
rates for the Muslims It was believed at this time by 
leaders of both the organisations that separate electorates 
would merely be a temporary phase, and that within ten 
years, joint electorates would be established. This proved 
to be a nufetaken faitii 

The fact was that in regard to communal adjustment 
the Congress, generally speaking, suffered from self-delusion. 
Nothing couid be more headstrong than to hope lor the 
disappearance of separate electorate after ten years of its 
birth. The evil could easily be nipped in the bud but it 
was allowed to grow, till it served an easy stepping-stone 
lor the demand oi Pakistan. A diplomatic blunder of high 
magnitude was committed in conceding the right of separate 
Muslim represtntatjon through members of the community 
themselves. It proved the British allegation of sharp 
division between the Hindus and the Musalmans and 
justified, for all intents and purposes, all earlier propaganda 
of the latter, regarding the exercise of the so-called high¬ 
handedness by the former It was also an evidence of the 
tactical bankiuptcy ot the Congrrss leaders and their 
hopeless lack of shrewdness. They ought to have under¬ 
stood that this concession to the Musalmans would tear 
the nation for ever into two sharply divided communities 
and the breach would be widened by the foreign ruling 
power. The British Parliament recognised the Lucknow 
Pact as the only agreement between the Hindus and the 
Musalmans and it made assertive provision for separate 
electorate in the Government of India Acts of 1919 and 
1935. Once the basis of the division of tbe electorate was 
accepted, the recognition of the division of the countiy was 

1. Sir Ohimanlal D. Setalvad : BeoolIeotioDS and Beflactious : 

Pages, {287 and {288. 
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inevitable. The Lucknow Pact demanded a heavy toll 
of the country’s sacrifice and the price was paid in the 
formation of Pakistan. It is a warning that the surrender 
of basic principles to expediency is always fraught with 
tlangerous consccucnct's All credit to Jinnah and Sayyid 
Hasan Imam who as early as 1908 opposed, ' the innovation 
ot Separiite Conirniinrd fc.lectr>ratcs in the poli^^^d 

system.’'^ it is dd'icnii agite with ihr view that by 

the Muslim b a ;uc* * ; .w! b'. r*,;a!ie so iniUi: atial eii die 

Indian political hoi.z-.* i. Jio- > (-ngre.s v .s forced to 
take notic'' and ent^r i ue- a poijtie.al with it 

si>:ce K Wh .-s d Lcck*' '^v Pat d' Li fh' difiicuhy is 
fed la .H' 'vr-v' of Pw \ 1, ut it 

r. in 3'' i>v* ricki';-'w;'.''■v’.'et'i. \vOtS. ,\ny ■: J.nr-'.tton to 

■M' tiiaj; ,(n' ‘iifp. r.',*s p, vv-\;i . * ./ pvei’^sing 

/i’‘ ily t ' pufetiese aT. •. . >rt ( t v:j nij. or<Ary } 

lit r e 1 rr cost .dh ■ . Vi,\ . tde Paci w . ■ bouini to 
ii.: ba/K-f- icy ;'5 edijra'to' i(>r w-'*- rJjiid o* '. : > f: nstancrs. 

I !>'•* da'ifun rvlus.'lmans vn-.-jS'-• ss o! '‘Vitii 

(hcif ci.-.-i'cdi 'jiOiiisi-uisd.l*- '•‘d-.a was and jui 

liclp ior duvn e'sui-posr.d a ieeliug oi goodwill 
iij tL(‘ y arid a'. . i‘i ibe dinger w:;:’. 'I'crled (aT 

the du«^ \v. iicecpC (1 ) u;c incentive ti»a* sn-noned the 
agreernuit *'c,sap[ eaVv iD. sidev, a communcji body that, 
from itir^ ' ei y bii tln dad cfuei'-Mcrtiy aclvrcated anti patriotic 
dc’gn '1 : dope ali m its pew-^r t''^ widen the p:ap between 

the I Jindu.s ai i] iiio Musilit ans crul i be lea* t expected to 
expert e glit ch.ui.'r. in Us iundanientais and 

pin i<:. il e v ^ rgrecs itV‘.I<>,.y Even vVir against 

1 ink y \' 'jLid ip>.; yhake dhe id loy^dty wliich the 

Indir'ii fiad dev-iopi'd fr r l;ic i'ntish Cjovernment 

ni tiv" ( (Kintiy The Cv>ngrcs:» iirv-'oranirnc, on the other 
Inind < f inan i i.i active oppositio;, to the Governiiient. The 
i('r<Mogicai dii r( rence^:. between t}i.‘ two boclii.s made them 
vntc .1 mates that wcie ic^dy to piart conip<\ny at the 
h'st opportunity. booked al. from whatever angle of 
visif n, the Lu know Pact was fortdonmed failure. 


1. M, N. Dalai ’ Whilber Minorities V : Pago, 72. 

2. Dr. N. Y, Eaj Kumar, Secretary, Foreign Department, All 

India Congress Cornniitteo .* Indian Political Parties-Chapter 
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THE WAR AND THE MUSLSM LEAGUE ATTITUDE 
TOWARDS IT 

It would be in tbe f less of things to examine here 
the influence woilti War I produced on Muslim thought 
and politics. The Indian Muaalmans ielt sympathy for 
Turkey even before the oci .break of this war. They 
believed that all Musalmans of the world belonged to one 
brotherhood without distinction of colour and territorial 
units they inhabited, since all of them held Quran to be 
the revealed Book of God. Besides, Turkey was the only 
independent State enjoying the spiritual pride of being the 
guardian and protector of the holy places of Macca and 
Madina. This assigned Turkey a place of superiority over 
all other Islamic States and the Muslims of the entire world 
regarded its Sultan as their spiritual Khalifa.’ It was 
why when Italy waged ‘a war with Turkey for the possess¬ 
ion of Tripoli (191 I),’* the Muslims of India were paralysed 
and Maulana Muhammad Ali wrote, *‘It lies with England 
to say whether, through her support, Turkey shall be 
strong (and it is only a strong Turkey that can carry 
through a campaign of reforms), or whether through the 
defection of Great Britain she must be weak and look else¬ 
where for salvation that will be indefinitely delayed.”'* 
The Muslim feeling rose high in India and strongly worded 
resolutions condemning the Italian action and seeking British 
intervention on behalf of Turkey and urinng boycott of 
Italian goods were passed by the Musairnans of different 
places in Hindustan. Prayers were offered in mosaues for 
the success of Turkey. 

Mass meetings were held 'in a mosque on Fiiday 
evening’ at Comilla, in the Madrasa Mosque on Sunday ‘at 
Patna, in Bankipore, at Amritsar, Bombay,’ Rangoon, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, Barisal, Hooghly, Chinsurah, Banaras, 
Da cca, Madras, Ceylon and other places and the aggressive 

1. The Aligarh Institute Gazette dated December 11, 1912: 

Page, 10: An article by Haji Muhammad Musa Khan of 

Ashraf Manzil, Aligarh. 

9. Europe in The Nineteenth Century by E. Lipson M. A.: 

Pages, 277-78. 

8. The Comrade dated July 8, 1911: Page, 82. 
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attitude of Italy was strongly denounced as a breach of 
international peace. Prayers were also offered for the 
successful termination of war in favour of Turkey,' The 
Punjab Provincial Mr»slim League and the Sufi Conference 
at Delhi passed resolutions protesting against Italy’s breach 
of international Law in commencing hostilities against Turkey 
and urging Great Britain’s intervention. The Council of 
the All-Ind ia MusUtn League expressed its mind in the 
following resolutions “(1) The Council of the All India 
Muslim League voicing the feelings ot Indian Musalmans, 
places on record its deep abhorrence of Italy’s unjustifiable 
and high handed action in Tripoli and her flagrant and 
unprecedented outrage on international morality, cordially 
sympathises with Turkey in her undeserved troubles and 
admires her magnanimity and dignified attitude throughout 
the crisss and appeals to the Imperial Government to exercise 
its great^ and undoubted influence as the greatest Muslim 
power and the traditional ally of Turkey in the cause of 
peace atid put an end to an unjust and unconscionable War. 
(2) The council of the League at'vises Musalmans to keep 
a dignified attitude and place implicit confidence in the 
benevolence and good intentions of the Imperial Government 
and try to raise subscriptions for the relief of sufferers in 
the war. (3) The Council of the All-India Muslim League 
expects Muslims throughout the country to boycott Italian 
Goods of all Kinds.”* 

These resolutions speak for themselves about the 
feelings and programme of the Indian Muslims, so far as the 
war of Italy against Turkey was concerned. Early in 
November, 191 1 soon after the outbreak of the Italo-Turkiah 
war in Tripoli, the students of the M. A O. College and the 
Collegiate School, Aligarh opened a fund for the relief of 
the Musalman sick and wounded in Tripoli and the families 
of the Muslim soldiers killed in the said war. Money, 
clothes, finger-rings, matches, stationery and furniture were 
freely placed at the service of their co-religionists, “More¬ 
over, the students unanimously resolved to abstain from 

1, The Comrade dated October 14, & 28, 19li: Pages, 316— 

3i6; November 11, IS & 26, I9ll: Pages 407, 435 

& 466, 

2. The Comrade dated October 14, I9li: Page, 316, 
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^delicious dishes’served in the dining hall and to contribute 
the saving thus effected to the Turkish Relief Fund.”^ An 
interesting correspondence regarding remittances and their 
acknowledgment, with thanks, is given in the pages 358-361 
of the Aligarh Monthly dated November, 1912, These 
contributions indicate the infinite zeal of the Muslims of 
India to help their foreign co -eligioni^ts. 

Then, came the first Balkan War ( 1912 13 ) and 
‘Macedonia became the crux of the Eastern Question’^ 
and *a Balkan League sprang into existence’.* In the 
Treaty of London (May 30. 1913), which ended the first 
Balkan War, Turkey ceded all her dominions in Europe 
West of the Enos-Midia line, and also the island of Crete’.* 
This made the Indian Musalmans suffer from feverish heat. 
Meetings were ‘held in various parts of India and resolutions 
were passed denouncing the Balkan States and praying 
for the speedy success of the Porte . Sayyid Ameer 
All, ‘on behalf of the British Red Crescent Society, appealed 
to the British generosity for funds to alleviate distress 
among Musalmans in the Balkan War , Sir Aga Khan 
sent £ 2,000 from Moscow to the British Red Crescent 
Fund. He advised that ^all other projects of Indian 
Moslems, including the University of Aligarh would be laid 
aside for the present in order to concentrate efforts on the 
relief of suffering and distress in Turkey, Shaukat 
Ali went to the length of calling for Indian Volunteers. It 
was well represented that ^‘No Mussalman, in whose breast 
there exists the least fraternal feeling that has been the 
glory of his creed can see unmoved the struggle of his 
fellowMoslems in a just aud noble cause.”'^ In a letter 
to the Aligarh Institute Gazette, Maulana Shaukat Ali wrote 
a stirring appeal to send a volunteer corps to fight against 
the Balkan States and therein he exhorted the Musalmans 
in these words, “We should give practical evidence of our 

sympathy.We Mussalmans will require nothing fpr 

our salvation, if in the name of Islam, we develop a 

1. The Aligarh Monthly dated Noveuil^er, 1912; Page, 367* 

2. Europe in the Nineteenth Century by E. Lipsdn : Page, 277. 

3. The Indian Beview dated October, 1912 r Pages 8SS, 884 

& 837. 
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fon(!ne$* to die Muhammad Ali appealed to the 

Musalmans to arrange for loan to Turkey * In short, 
no avenue of help was left untapped and brisk efforts were 
made to extend all possible assistance to the Muslim 
Co religionists outside India and all this was decidedly 
done in conformity with the Muslim feeling of a common 
brotherhood. 

When the War of 1914 broke out and Turkey declared 
war against Great Britain, the Muslims of India found 
themselves on the horns of a serious dilemma. They were 
tormented by conflicting ideologies-loyalty for Great 
Britain and fidelity for their co«religionis!8 outside India. 
It was, perhaps, their unpleasant duty to support the 
former to the exclusion of the latter They were aggrieved 
to find Turkey and Great Britain arrayed in opposite camps 
and their ardent desire would have found complete fulfil¬ 
ment, had they fought on the same side. But this was not 
to be and they had to choose between conflicting loyalties. 
The Musalmans of Delhi openly declared, "it is a matter 
of regret that the day which we feared and the calamity, 
the fear of which made us restless during the last weeks, 
have crossed us now. It means that war has been 
declared between Great Britain and Turkey and the hard 
and tender time of the test of patience and fortitude of 
the Indian Musalmans, has come."'*^ The territorial 
integrity of Turkey was gradually sliding away and the 
Indian Muslims were depressed and downcast. But they 
could not assert themselves against the British Government 
whose existence in India they had come to regard as 
absolutely indispensable for their welfare. Enough light has 
been thrown on this aspect of Muslim policy ever after 1657. 
Having already gone deep in loyalty and acknowle4ged debt 
of gratitude for British help from time to time, ^was not 
easy for them, all atonce, to break away from their 
cberished intentions. Perhaps, they also knew the 

. 1 . .She Aligaorh Institute Gazette dated October 30, 1912. 

The Aligarh Imtitote Gasette dated November, 1912 : 

Page, 8. 

f. ithe AUgsrh JiBStitute Gasette dated December 23, 1911 : 
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consequences of a subject population supporting a country 
inimical to the Master and when the Master was already 
over-kind to them to the point of discriminatory treatment 
defection was impossible at his stage. The Muslim 
leaders of the time preached ndivided support of War, 
though it was partly against the Islamic country they 
loved most. In his presidcnti-'. r,ddress delivered on the 
occasion of the 28th MuhammpJr-j hducational Conference 
at Rawalpindi. Haji Rahim Bux remarked, “1 am 
assured that nobody for a moment will contest that under 
the Government of His Majesty, the King Emperor, we 
enjoy perfect peace, security and contentment and, above 
all, that which is the birth-right of all men, the performance 
of our religious riles without let or hinderance 

Sahebzada Aftab Ahmad Khan, a highlv respected 
leader assured the Governmentof ’the unflinching loyalty 
and whole-hearted devotion’ of the Musalmans to the British 
Government. He added that they had particular reason to 
be loyal to their sovereign, since they had enjoyed peace, 
complete liberty and enlightened rule, providing ‘ample and 
unique scope for the progress and propagation of Islam. 
His Highness Sir Aga Khan remarked that Germany had 
dragged Turkey towards ruin and that the Musalmans of 
India looked upon this action of the former with a sense of 
great anger and indignation.-^ All these sources of advice 
could not fail in their effect and the Musalmans supported 
war through conscious efforts. 

Something must also be ascribed to the seductive art 
of British diplomacy, for the Indian Muslims were led to 
believe that by fighting the Turks they would really be 
freeing Islam from the clutches of German domination, and 
from the British Premier and the Viceroy tempting promises 
were repeatedly held out for safe-guarding Muslim 
interests. Solemn declarations were also made affirming 
the territorial integrity of the holy places of Islam and 

1. Aligarh Monthly dated January & February, 1915 : Page, 1. 

2 The Aligarh Institute Gazette dated January 13, 1910 : 

Pages 2 (b) and 3 (a) & (b). 

S. The Aligarh Institute Gazette dated February 3, 1916 : 

Page, 12. 
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of the Kbalilate anJ disallowing any intention of crippling 
the temporal power and possession of the Sultan,^ In 
fact, the danger to the British existence was very serious 
during the war and all imperial pride was set aside for the 
lime being and Britain cried aloud for help in all parts 
of its vast Empire. This explains why the British 
commitments could not be destined, from the very beginning, 
to be honoured in actual practice. But they served their 
purpose at the time of crisis. It would, however, be a 
mistaken notion to believe that in supporting the war the 
Musalmans were seduced merely by adroit propaganda 
of British authorities and their unreserved promises. As 
already staled, Muslims ot India could not easily forget 
the debt or pratdudc the * owed to British authorities for 
excessive favouritism shown to their community. The 
Honorary Secretary of the Min to Circle Reading Room 
communicated the follov/ing meaningful message on the 
death of Minto, ^'Lord Minto, the late Viceroy of India, 
was, like his predecessor Lord Curzon, very popular among 
the Indian Moslems. He granted many concessions to them 
and raised their status in the political world’^* The 
truth of the whole case was that British tact and 
statesmanship joined hands with the Muslim sense of 
loyalty for the British Government and the result was the 
undivided support ot the Muslim community to Britain in 
war against Germany and Turkey. 

1. The Indiiin Annual Eegistor of 1922 : Pago, 63, 

2, The Aligarh Monthly dated April, 1914 ! Page, 69, 
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THE HOME RULE MO - EMENT AND THE 
HINDU-MUSLIM JONCORDAT 

If the historical genesis ci Home Rule is to be accu¬ 
rately traced^ the fact cannot be forgotten that ‘She way 
in which Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji used and explained the 
word Swaraj and demanded the thing for which it stands, 
in his presidential address at the Calcutta Congress of 

1906, makes that term equivalent to Home Rule. ’ 

In his memorable speech he clearly expressed that the 
ultimate purpose of the movement in India was “Swaraj, 
Self-Government within the Empire, Homo Rule or what¬ 
ever else it may oe called,’ ^ In this broad sense, the 
term Home Rule can certainly claim a remoter history 
and the very foundation of the Indian National Congress 
in 1885 was the result of a desire for independence But 
nobody can refute the statement that the true history of 
Home Rule, backed by a positive practical step started 
with the activities of Annie Besant and Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak. She found in Tilak a compatriot, whose highest 
ambition of life was devoted service to his motherland, 
on whose altar he was prepared to sacrifice his dearest 
thing possible. 

It is necessary here to examine the circumstances 
which led to the Home Rule Movement in India The 
course of events were shaping themselves in favour of “the 
Left Wing of the Nationalist Party*’ and Besant and 
Tilak, extremist leaders, found themselves in a distinct 
majority in the Congress of 1916. The death of the 
Moderate leaders, Gokhale and Fherozeshah Mehta 
considerably weakened the Moderate Party and it was 
left without a programme to oppose the extremists. The 
Indians had lent their ungrudging support to the allies 

1. The Modern Beviow dated October, 1916: Page, 446. 

3. The Hindustan Beview dated July, 1917: Page, 87. 
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in the Great War, but the fate of the country wa» yet 
undecided. Two years had elapsed from the commence^ 
ment of the war and yet “there had been no indication^ 
as to the place which would be found for India in the 
new scheme.” Long postponement of any announcement 
as to the future position of India had perplexed all shades 
of national opinion and the Home Rulers exerted their 
full pressure on persons of all political affiliations 
to assert the country’s claims to a position in the 
Empire approximately equal to that of the Self-Governing. 
Dominions.^ 

The forces behind the Hindu-Muslim rapprochement 
were rapidly developing and ^the Joint Congress and 
League session in Bombay ( 1915 ) marks the high-water 
mark of Indian nationalism. The old game of playing 
the Musalmans against the Hindus has been played out.’^ 
The Honr?e Rulers accepted the Congress-League scheme 
as fizjalised in 1916 and based, on its turn, on the scheme 
of the nineteen members of the Imperial Legislative Council 
and they represented it as the ‘minimum immediate demand’ 
of the nation. Besides, the Curtis letter provided an 
additional justification for agitation. It strengthened ‘the 
hands of Left Wing’ and it ‘was misrepresented as imply¬ 
ing the existence of a conspiracy to subordinate India to- 
the control of the dominions ^ This letter made the Home 
Rule Movement move with a brisk speed. 

In addition to these causes, the Allies professed to^ 
be fighting the war for the protection of the rights of 
weak nations and the Allied statesmen made frequent 
references to such terms as democracy and self-determi¬ 
nation ; the strong world-movement to-wards government 
by popular opinion.’^ These expressions were bound 
to raise expectations and ‘vague hopes’. Moreover, *a« 

1. India in tlio years 1917^18’ A Eeport prepared for 

presentation to Parliament in accordance with the 
requirements of the 26th Section of the Government of India 
Act ( 6 As 6 Geog. V , CJiaptor 61 ) by L, F* Eushbrook 
Williams, Fellow of All Souls; Officer on Speoial Doty in thei 
Home Department, Government of India: Pages, 28 & 29*. 

2. The Hindustan i eview dated August, 1917: Page, 162. 

-3. India in the years 19l7-l8‘ Pages, 30 82, 
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good deal of feeling was aroused l>v proceedings, subsequent* 
ly cancelled, commenced against <iandhi, well-known social 
reformer, who had gone to Champaran in Bihar to enquire 
into the grievances of the labourers employed on indigo 
cultivation 

Besides, the publication of the report of the Public 
Service Commission was disappou ting in the highest degree. 
“The report will be”, wrote Pt. Hirday Nath Kunzru, “a 

bitter pill for India to swallow.for sixty years we have 

been protesting loudly against a system which virtually 
debars Indians from occupying positions of trust and respon¬ 
sibility in their own country.But the report of the 

commission.is in essence a complete denial of the 

principle that Indians have a prior claim upon every 
appointment in the public services of their country and is a 
justification of the system which is draining it morally and 
materially”.’ The report embodied the rejection of the Indian 
demand of simultaneous Civil Service Examinations in India 
and England and this caused the keenest dissatisfaction 
throughout the country’ ’ Theie were also other disappoint* 
ing features ol the report and they, in their cumulative 
form, gave rise to gravest discontentment in Hindustan. 

The fact was that whatever offended against the 
respectability and desires ol Indians, constituted a cause of 
the Home Rule Movement in India. Annie Besant was 
right when she remarked in her New India dated February 
16, 1918, “our very reasonable demand is ‘give us Home 
Rule and then you can arm a free and contented India as 

the strongest bulwark of the Empire’.Only liberty 

benefits a nation of men”,'* He would be a bold man who 
can assert that the British Government of India was not 
guided by the selfish policy of preserving its hold on the 
country. The Arms Act, for example, had disarmed the 
nation and yet no guarantee was given by the Government 
for the preservation of peace, undisturbed by communal 
riots. Annie Besant could not help remarking in her New 

1. Iiulia ill the years 1917 18: Pages, 30—32. 

2. The Indian Beview dated January, 1917 : Pages, 8a - 8d 

Prom an article by Pt. Hirday Nath Eaazrn, B.A., B.S.o. 

S. Annie Besant-Builder of New India The Theosophical 

Publishing House, Adyar, Madras •* 1942 : Page, 82. 
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India dated March 19, 1918, “Nothing will save India but 
the Indian valour, willingly coining to the rescue if contented 

by the grant of Home Rule.At present she is treat*?d 

with distrust, and the Arms Act is but one example of it 

The question of Indian respectability outside India 
was, under these circumstances, unthinkable. When their 
condition at home was so unsatisfactory, it was natural that 
they be unjustly treated elsewhere. The treatment shown to 
Indians in general in foreign countries and the inhuman 
torture practised upon the indentured labourers did violence 
to the best notions of human respect. There were in the 
second decade of the twentieth century five thousand one 
hundred and seventy Hindus in Canada and the prospect of 
their increase led the Canadian Government to enact a law 
for excluding Asiatics. The law caused a good deal of 
resentment in India, specially among the Sikh community ^ 
‘The attitude of racial superiority’ shocked Indian self- 
respect. Mr. K IVl. Pannikar rightly observed, ‘A shipping 
Company refuses to book a first class berth for an Indian 
passenger : a European significantly walks out from a 
carriage when an Indian Barrister enters it ; the Magdalen 
College refuses admission to Indian students ; the under¬ 
lying reason in all these cases is the same,”'^ The 
South African question engaged the attention of Indians 
of all shades of opinion Liberal donations were given 
by philanthropists for effecting improvement in their 
condition. Ruoees twenty-five thousand were subscribed 
by Ratan Tata for ‘the South African cause.’ Even “Mr. 
Polak found time to bring out ( through the enterprising 
firm of Messrs G. A. Natesan & Co., of Madras ), a 
pamphlet called ‘The Indians of South Africa Helots 
within the Empire and How they are treated’.”® The 
condition of Indians in Transvaal deteriorated every day 
and Gandhiji offered passive resistance by starving himself 
‘against the inhuman and vicious jail regulations’ which 

1. Ann'e Besant-Builder of New India t The Theosophical Publi¬ 
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caused obstructions in the way of Indian prisoners trying 
to satisfy their hunger.’^ The position of Indian labourers 
in South Africa was anything but satisfactory. The 
European planters of Natal desired only slaves and ‘every 
labourer was required to pay an annual tax of twelve 
pounds. It is impossible to describe the hardships that 
this tax entailed.’'^ In Cape Colony, Indian children were 
disallowed to attend public schools and Indian travellers 
could hardly secure accommodation in hotels.’'^ The 
registration of Indians was compulsory and failure to apply 
for it constituted ‘an offence in law for which the defaulter 
could be fined, sent to prison or even deported wit hin 
the discrebon of the court Even the commercial classes 
of Indians in South Africa did not enjoy any benefit. On 
the other hand, they had enough discontentment and 
complaints. Even a hawker required a licence and the 
licensing officer, a municipal servant was unsympathetic 
and created impediments in granting it, for the Municipal 
members were rivals of Indian trade. In 1907 'an immi¬ 
gration law was passed, absolutely excluding all Asiatic 
immigration.^^ C. F. Andrews and W. W. Pearson 

observed concerning the indentured labour in Fiji Island, 

‘ contracts for personal service, which are made, with 
ignorance on the one hand and intelligence on the other: 
or contracts which are brought about by the exploitation 
of the weakt or contracts which are engaged in for an 
excessively long period of years-these all tend to repro¬ 
duce servile features. In these cases the new word 
‘indenture’ is equivalent to the old word ‘slavery’ writ 
large.In the very act of recruitment of this labour 
all sorts of unscrupulous methods were employed. Even 
fraud and deception were openly practised, A man 

1. The Hindustan Iteview dated May and June, 1909 : 
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2^ Satyagaraha in South Africa by M. K. Gandhi, translated 
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pretending to be a Brahman eedaced a Kayastha at 
Allahabad, assuring him work as a teacher in a school 
at Puri and took him to the Calcutta Depot. He was- 
subsequently out of indenture in Fiji and did everything 
in his power to help all those that lived in the ‘Coolie 
lines\ He also extended ‘a great deal of help’ to 
Andrews and Pearson when they visited the island.’ 
The indentured labour here was so much despondent 
that even the suicide rate figinrec^ S venty limes as great 
as that of India.’* Information of this character poured 
into India and caused a legitimate indignation, driving 
the conviction home to the people that the only sure way 
of securing Indian respectability was the establishment of 
a certain measure of self-government. 

Something, however, must also be attributed to the 
Report of Mesopotamia Commission in intensifying the 
Home Rule agitation The utter inefficiency of the Govern¬ 
ment of India was brought to light by the publication 
of the report about this time and the difficulties of th^“ 
Government were enhanced because the critics now 
attacked the very efficiency of the administration.’® How 
could an inefficient Government command the obedience 
of its Indian public ? 

All these factors put together were responsible for 
giving rise to unabated discontentment and the Extremist 
leaders felt it necessary to start a movement for Home Rule. 
However, at the adjourned meeting of the Home Rule League 
Conlerence of Bombay, G. P. Ramsamy’s amendment 
postponing the consiueration of the formation of such a 
Lea^iue, till the publication of the report of the Indian^ 
National Congress and the Muslim League, was carried, 
though not without vehement opposition. At this, the follow¬ 
ing note was struck, “This means that nothing can be done 
to forma League before another precious year has passed. 
And probably at the Lucknow Congress, too, the stackers 
would muster strong to put off the consideration of the 
formation of the League for another year, on somepietext 

1. The Modern Keviow dated April, 191G : Page, 392 : From 
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or other.”^ But Tilak and Besant seem to have 
l>een highly discontented with the dilatory manner, with 
which the Congress tried to tackle the problem of self-govern¬ 
ment. “Apparently Mrs Besant was not satisfied with the 
tardy way in which congress affairs were approaching. 
The British Committee of the Indian National Congress was 
no doubt attending to Congress work in England, but it 
was only holding ‘a watching brief’ to use its own 
phraseology”.* It was felt in 1913 that a Home Rule 
League was superfluous, ‘as the Congress and the Muslim 
League could do all that was necessary to bring self-rule 
within the reach of Indians’ ® But the Home Rule League 
was required to provide a common 'meeting ground’ both 
for the Hindus and the Muslims, a function which neither 
the League lor the Congress was expected separately to 
discharge.* Moreover, the lack of requisite activity on 
the part of these organisations necessitated the establishment 
of Home Rule Leagues, Tilak tried his best to 
persuade the Congress to send a deputation to England in 
order to make the Indian voice effective in that country. 
But no such practical step was taken by the Congress and 
Tilak started the first Home Rule League at Poona 
on 23rd April, 1916, some six months before Besant 
started her’s.* Mrs. Besant was also eager for dynamic 
activities and she ‘organised an Auxiliary Home Rule League 
on the 12th of June 1916 and founded a Home Rule Leage. 
‘in Madras in the Gokhale Hall on the Ist of September, 1916 
and in order to distinguish her Home Rule League from that 
of Tilak, she ‘christened the former the All-India Home 
Rule League in 1917’.*^ 

The movement for Home Rule gained sufficient 
momentum and brisk activities were visible all over the 
country. A growing attention was paid by the nation in 
raising the cry of self-government and it soon 'spread to 
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the remotest corners of the land and Home Rule Leagues 
were established all over the country’.' The Home Rule 
propaganda was vigorous and the consciousness for its 
attainment was so great that by October, 1916 ‘more than 
thirty men met together’ and constituted a Home Rule 
League. ’ It is true that there was a strong feeling for a 
certain measure of independence throughout the country 
and sufficient activity was observed in all parts of the 
land, but it cannot also be forgotten that the work done 
in the Bombay and Madras presidencies was unparalleled 
and unquestionably of superior character. It was generally 
recognised that “Though Home Rule Leagues or branches 
thereof have been established in a few other provinces also, 
the Home Rule propaganda is being actively carried on only 
in the Deccan and the Madras Presidency”.'’ 

It would be in the fitness of things to examine here 
the conception underlying the term, ‘Home Rule’. 
Hon ble A. C. Mazumdar regarded it as synoymous 
to parliamentary form of Government. He said, “call it 
Home Rule, call it self-Rule, call it SaU'dvaj, call it self- 
government, it is all one and the same thing—it is represen¬ 
tative government”.“ This is a very wide conception 

and the Home Rulers fully concurred with it. Tilak, 
said, “when Dadabhai Naoraji declared that ‘Swaraj’ 
should be our goal, its name was ‘Swaraj’; later on it came 
to be known as Self-Government and constitutional Reform, 
and we, nationalists, style it Home Rule. It is all the 
same in three different names’’.^ Hi.«> further observation 
on the topic deserves consideration and it shows, inter 
alia, his ambitious programme. He remarked, ‘‘my 
definition of Home Rule is a simple one, and even a peasent 
can understand it. It is that I should be in my own 
country what an English man feels him-self to be in his 
country and in the colonies.In fact, the general 
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connotation of Home rule was the creation of a democratic 
structure controlled by the representatives of the people 
in the country itself It presupposed the existence of a 
certain measure of independence from foreign domination. 
But, for this reason, it never entailed a complete break with 
Great Britain. S P. Sinha made this point clear when 
he said, ^^When we speak of self-government, not one of 
us ever contemplates any separation between Great 
Britain and India ’/ The ideal of Indian independence 
at this time was one of ‘Self-government within the 
Empire’‘ and the basis of this self-government was the 
Congress-League Scheme Another important characteristic 
of the Plome Rule agitation was its complete freedom from 
violence. Tilak openly expressedj ‘The Congress has 

passed the Home Rule resolution.we will work by 

every possible constitutional and law-abiding method to 
get Home Rule ’.*’ The means by which the Home Rule 
for India was to be attained were peaceful and no attempt 
was made to resort to arms at any stage of this movement. 
Terrorist aud anarchist activities had no connection 
with it. 

The Movement, therefore, was not dangerous for 
public peace But whatever the nature of the Home Rule 
agitation, it was an agitation all the same for the govern¬ 
ment. A constitutional movement was as much pregnant 
vrith dire consequences to the toreign rule as an armed 
resistance, the main object in both the cases being the 
displacement of foreign authority, with whatever degree of 
subsequent relationship with it A movement of this type 
could hardly escape governmental repression 

Moreover, Besant, through her ‘New India’ 
and the ‘Commonweal’ and Tilak, through his ‘Kesari’ 
and the ‘Maiatha’ carrid on such a vigorous propaganda 
that even the common man in the Deccan became politically 
conscious and began to feel the injustice of foreign rule. 
Besant was considered so dangerous to peace and 
tranquillity by the Government that her entry was barred 
by certain provinces. The governor of Bombay in Council 
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felt convinced that there were ‘reasonable grounds for 
believing that Mrs. Annie Besant had acted and was about 
to act in a manner prejudicial to the public safety’ and 
prohibited her entry and residence ‘in the province of 
Bombay pending the further orders of Government’.* The 
Madras Government was willing to spare her, if she left 
that province and carried her activities elsewhere Her 
return to Britain would have pleased the Government of 
Madras. But unfortunately the Government of Lord 
Pentland did not know the stuff she was made of and he 
himself betrayed colossal ignorance in dealing with her. 
She did not run away from India in order to avoid 
internment.* A security of Rs. 2,000/— was demanded 
from her (vide notice dated 22. 5. 16, issued by the Acting 
Chief Presidency Magistrate),® and the reason seems to 
have been that she vigorously criticised the policy and 
methods of the Government. Then, 'an order was issued 
on June 16, directing her and her two principal lieutenants, 
Arundale and Wadia to abstain from attending political 
meetings, and from making speeches’. ‘ They were asked 
to choose one of six places for their residence and they 
preferred to live at Oatacamund. 

The consequences of the course of internment, adopted 
by the Government of Madras invigorated the Home Rule 
agitation and men of high fame and reputation enlisted 
themselves among the members of the Home Rule League. 
All right-thinking men were thoroughly satisfied with the 
righteousness of the cau^e advocated by the Home Rulers. 
The movement was purely constitutional and there was 
DO resort to violence and, hence, the use of the Defence 
of India Act was highly resented in the country.** This 
action of the Government, therefore, immensely streng¬ 
thened the nationalist forces. In recognition of her services 
to the country of her adoption, Besant was offered 
the presidentship of the Indian National Congress, the 
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annual meeting of which was to be held in December, 
1917. It was the desire of the country that she should 
fill ‘the greatest office in the gift of the nation Her 
release from internment was greatly expected to ease ‘the 
political atmosphere in India.’ It was rightly observed 
that ‘ the Government of India by releasing Besant and 
her two co-workers had been the gainers.”^ 

Balgangadhar Tilak was bound for ‘good behaviour’ 
for one year by a Magistrate of Poona. An exorbitant 
security of Rs. 40^000/- was demanded from him 
as a guarantee of good behaviour for that period. 
But the Bombay High Court set aside this judgment and 
the news spread quickly all over the country, ‘causing a 
flutter of joy in all patriotic hearts.’^ 

The High Court decision in Tilak’s case, the release 
of Besant and Montagu’s visit of India had a profound 
influence in easing the political tension in the country 
and drected the attention of the nation to reforms. A 
joint address by the Home Rule League and the Muslim 
Leag je was presented to the Secretary of State and it was 
characteristically emphasised that the demand for Home 
Rule was based ‘on the ground of principle than on that 
of expediency.’ It was pointed out that the Indians felt the 
intolerable degradation of a foreign yoke/^ 

But nothing sapped the vitality of the Home Rule 
Movement so much as the rigidity of its constitution, and 
the Home Rule League easily got merged with the Indian 
National Congress Even its flag was adopted by the 
latter organisation It was accurately stated, “The presi¬ 
dentship of Mrs. Besant over the Calcutta Session brought 
nearer together the Congress and the Home Rule League 
and the constitution of the League was made so rigid in 
Calcutta that it brought about a complete paralysis of 

the organisation.Indeed, the Home Rule League had 

already adopted and popularized the Tri-colour flag.and 
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the old Home Rule flag virtually became the Congress 
flag.”* 

THE HINDU-MUSLIM CONCORDAT 

Note should be taken here of the Hindu-Muslim 
concordat, without which the Home Rule Movement could 
never have gained popularity, as it actually did. A 
reference has already been made to it in a preceding 
chapter and it has been fully brought out how tendencies 
ot rapprochement between the tw'o communities had long 
been developing in political sphere It would be of 
immen.se interest to note h< re that Reform Scheme drafts 
were prepared by the All-India Congress Committee and 
the Reform Sub-Comrnittee of the Muslim League, They 
were discussed in a joint conference of these two bodies 
and there was perfect unanimity of opinion on several 
points such as ‘(I) The abolition of the Council of the 
Secretary of State ; (2) the expansion of the Imperial 
Legislative Council to 1 50 and of the Provincial Legislative 
Councils in the major provinces to 125. together with an 
extension of franchise’ and on many other issues.” 

The crux of the whole matter, however, lay in 
Muhammadan representation and no settlement could be 
arrived at in the joint conference, regarding their repre¬ 
sentation in the legislatures of provinces and it was left 
for the determination of the Congress Committee and the 
Muslim League in their coming meeting to be held in 
December, 1916 at Lucknow. When the post-war reforms 
were discussed there, the following percentage of communal 
representation was unanimously agreed upon : 

“The Muhammadan representation for the Punjab 
50 per cent : Bengal 40 per cent ; Bombay 331 per cent ; 
United Provinces 30 per cent ; Central provinces 15 per 
cent ; Madras 15 per cent.” 

It was further decided *that if in any province 
two-third of a community be against any measure or Bill, 
it should be dropped by both the communities.’^ 
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This settlement led to the direct establishment of a 
concordat between the Hindus and the Musalmans. But 
it admits the defeat of a sound principle that no good 
purpose can be gained by too much homage to expediency. 
The force of circumstances were drawing the Indian 
Musalmans towards the Hindus and even in the hour 
of their dire needs, they ..ractised successful diplomacy 
and secured the advantag ‘ of weightage. The worse 
aspect of the Lucknow Pact was the acceptance of a 
minority veto on ‘any measure or Bill/ The only safe¬ 
guard of two-third majority against a veto was very weak 
in view of the fact that the religious mindedness of the 
Musalmans does not admit of the possibilities of division 
on political issues and division on religious grounds always 
rouses dangerous passions and secures vast majority 
against any issue that seems likely to operate against 
the religious interests of the community. The act of 
scoring two-third votes bv Musalmans against any political 
issue preferred by the Hindus is never difficult, specially 
when it can be made to appear that such voting would 
serve the cause of Islam. Among Hindus, two-lhiid 
voting is most difficult for the simple reason that religious 
injunction among them is never very potent and, then, 
their large population in almost all provinces renders 
unity of action very difficult, if not impossible. Apart 
from these considerations, the moments of deadlock on 
many issues of graver nature, by a series of reciprocal 
rejections, would make the Government machinery very 
slow and the very veto would occasion unbounded 
obstruction to the wheels of progress. 

The orthodox section of the Muslim population was 
very sceptical about the Lucknow Pact and believed that 
it involved much sacrifice on the part of Musalmans. 
Though the criticism of Hindus of separate Muslim 
Electorate was based on sound principles, it was taken 
serious exception by the Musalmans. The Aligarh Muslims 
under the leadership of Khan Bahadur Sheikh Abdullah 
vehemently opposed the Congress-League Scheme. At 
the same time, condemnation of the Patna, Arrah and 
Jaunpur riots over cow-sacrifice and regret on the silence 
of Hindu leaders over them were expressed.^ Under 
1. SiyasaH-Milliah: Page, 129. 
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the circumstances, the Muslim community was left dis¬ 
contented even in the hour of its victory^ and the Lucknow 
Pact had no possibility of endurance. 

‘ There does not appear to have been any greater 
unanimity in the meeting of the Muslim League, 1 he 
conservative Muhammadan press grumbled that the Arrah 
riots were slurred over in the League proceedings. There 
was some disposition to attack speakers who favoured 

the Hindu-Muslim entente. Much sympathy was express¬ 
ed on behalf of the Muhammadan internees, and 
complaints were made that Hindu opinion was too luke¬ 
warm on their behalf.’ ^ Maulana Syed Sulaiman Ashraf, 
Professor of Theology, M A. O. College, expressed much 
discontentment on the alleged Muslim surrender of 
basic rights of cow-sacrifice and the like only for the sake 
of maintaining friendship with the Hindus.* 

The truth of the matter was that the Khilafat 

Movement soon came in the wake of the Home Rule 
agitation and it was to the interest of the Musalmans that 
the Lucknow Pact should continue to be honoured. Its 
alliance with the Non-co-operation Movement was in the 
nature of things ; but as soon as the occasion for this 
artificial unity disappeared and the Treaty of Laussane 
settled, once for all, the fate of Turkey and the Khilafat, 
the Muslims openly asserted their traditionally separatist 
tendencies. It was said that the Hindus who lived in 

glass houses had no right to cast stones at others. Their 

treatment of the untouchables had been unbearable and if 
the word Kafir involved insult to them, Chandal was no 
less derogatory.^ Gandhi’s ‘Charkha’ was deprecated 
and its use was regarded as unworthy of man’s attention.^ 
Itrat Husain^ Vakil, High Court, declared that with 
the conclusion of world War I, the Musalmans should 
establish such a responsible organisation that should 
assume leadership of Muslim feelings and put the Musal- 
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Pages, 6-10: Prom an article. 

8. The Muslim I niver^ity Gazette dated 11th of June, 1924: 

Page, 3. 

4. Ibid dated 24th of September, 1924: Page, 3. 
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mans on the direct road to success.^ Shaukat Ali 
and Muhammad Ali were derided for their utterances 
in favour of the Hindus and Mahatma Gandhi.*^ 

It thus, becomes evident that underneath the 
Lucknow Pact, a seething discontent was breeding up and 
quite an appreciable number of influential Musalmans held 
the Hindu-Muslim unity to be highly precarious. However, 
for the time being, the c >-operation of the Musalmans 
during the period of the Home-Rule Movement could be 
secured by coupling the names of Besant and her 
lieutenants with those of two Muhammadan internees, 
Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali, who had been restricted 
by the Government of India in Lord Hardinge’s time on 
the ground that they had expressed, and promoted 
sympathy with the king’s enemies.'^ It began to appear 
that the Hindus and the Musalmans were united. The 
utterances of Muslim leaders also gave this impression. 
M A. Jinnah urged, through his presidential address 
to the Muslim League, ‘Mt should be made clear by the 
Government in an authoritative manner that self-government 
is not a mere distant goal that may be attained at some 
future indefinite time but that self-government for India is 
the definite aim and object of the Government to be given 
to the people within a reasonable time.”^ Sayyid 
Nabi Ullah remarked, “The AlMndia Muslim League 
stands to-day for two principal objects, namely, for the 
safeguarding of the political position of Musalmans and 
for co-operation with the other communities for 
the attainment of self-government or Home-Rule”/ 
Muzhar-Ul-Haque said, “you must have a propaganda 
throughout the country and let our rulers see for 
themselves that every man, everj' woman and every child 
of India is bent on and determined to have self govern- 

1. The Aligarh Gaisette dated 8th duuuary, 1923r Letter dated 

December 28, 1922: Page, 6. 

2. The Aligarh Institute Gazette dated December 7, 1923; July 

25, 1924; August 1, 1924; and November 15, 1920, 

3. India in the years 1917—18: Page,3G. 

4. The Indian Eeview dated January, 1917: Page, 27. 

6. Ibid 28. 
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ment”.^ Abdul Rasul observed, ‘‘When v^e are shedding 
blood in the cause of the British Empire, are we to be 
debarred from having that measure of self-government 
which Boers, who were enemies of Britain, have 
attained within a few years of the annexation of South 
Africa?’^* Sheikh Mushir Husain Kidwai, Bar-at-Law 
said, “There can hardly be any man in the British Empire 
with any sense of justice and fairplay, who would deny 
the need of changing the angle of vision in respect of the 
relations of India with Great Britain and its dominions 
and colonies' 

Many other instances of this type can easily be 
multiplied and they all point to a reciprocal reaction in 
the two major communities of the country and the tie 
seemed to have been based on solid foundation, but behind 
the whole show there always lurked the danger of 
bifurcation on the first opportunity and when the artificial 
stimulus provided by the Khilafat Movement was at an 
end, the dormant dissatisfaction came clearly on the 
surface and marred all amicable relations between the 
Hindus and the Musalmans. The support of the latter to 
the former during the period of the Home Rule Movement 
was undoubtedly the result of the Hindu-Muslim concordat 
but the concordat itself was the child of circumstances and 
hung on a very thin web which gave way at the slightest 
strain put on it after the Khilafat Movement. 

1. The liKiiaii Keview dated January, I9l7.‘ Page, 36. 

2. liu'd Page, 46, 

3. Ihid February, 19l7i Page, 82, 
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THE MONTAGU-CHELIV^jF ORD PROPOSALS :-THE 
LEAGUE’S ATTITUDL TOWARDS THEM 

E S. Montagu, the Secretary ot State (or India mad5 
the following announcement in the House of Commons, on 
August 20, I9i7 :— 

‘‘’The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which 
the Government of India are in complete accord, is that of 
the increasing association of Indians in every branch cf 
the administration anc the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions with a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible Government in India as an integral 
part of the British Empire. They have decided that 
substantial steps in this direction should be taken as soon 
as possible, and that it is of the greatest importance, as 
a preliminary to considering what these steps should be, 
that there should be a free and informal exchange of 
opinion between those in authority at Home and in 
India. His Majesty’s Government have accordingly decided 
with His Majesty’s approval that I should accept the 
Viceroy’s invitation to proceed to India to discuss these 
matters with the Viceroy and the Government of India, 
to consider with the Viceroy the views of local Govern¬ 
ments and to receive with him the suggestions of represen¬ 
tative bodies and others. 

“I would add that progress in this policy can only 
be achieved by successive stages The British Government 
and the Government of India, on whom the responsibility 
lies for the welfare and advancement of Indian peoples, 
must be judges of the time and measure of each advance, 
and they must be guided by the co-operation received 
from those upon whom new opportunities of service will 
thus be conferred, and by the extent to which it is 
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found that confidence can be reposed in their sense of 
responsibility/'^ 

There were various reasons for this announcement, 
The very political condition of the country rendered it 
necessar)^ for the Secretary of State for India to declare 
British Government The Home Rule agitation was 
started with great confidence and the position of 
the Indian Government became shaky to a great extent. 
Tc this movement was added the force of the Hindu- 
Muslim entente which lent it a momentum all its own. 
‘The compact was ratified at Lucknow, the net result 
being that the Congress and the Muslim-League jointly 
accepted the scheme of the nineteen members as ampli¬ 
fied and amended in certain particulars/* Then, the 
Revolutionary Movement had also created a state of 
terrorism and uncertainty and the Bengal, Punjab and 
Maharashtrian revolutionaries had specially been active 
for the last many years. The revolutionary party in 
Bengal had ^scored a notable success in August, 1914 by 
capturing a large consignment of pistols and ammunition 
in Calcutta’ and it was also learnt ^that the Bengal anar¬ 
chists established communication, both with German agents 
and with agents the revolutionary party outside 
India.^ Though the whole conspiracy was subsequently 
discovered and the leaders arrested, yet its dangerous 
character became clearly manifest. Nor can it be denied 
that World War I awakened ^a new sense of self-esteem/ 
The Indian soldiers fought shoulder to shoulder with 
Westerners on European fields and maintained Indian 
prestige beyond all calculations. Besides, the right of 
self-determination was openly emphasised by the allied 
statesmen. The belief gained ground that Britain was 
‘fighting on the side of liberty’ and it could not deny 
to the Indians the thing, for which she was herself fighting 
in Europe. The Indians had sacrificed their ^blood and 
treasure’ and they could do no better than to place 
complete reliance on ‘the speeches of English and Ameri- 

1. Rei)ort of Indian Statutory Commission: Volume I: Page, 2. 

2. Memorandum submitted to the Indian Statutory Commission 

by the Government of India, Volume IV: Page, 138. 

3. Report on Indian Constitiitioniil Reforms: Page, 11. Para 2l, 
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can statesmen^ who openly professed the right of self- 
determination as belonging to every nation. The expe- 
diency of crushing German Militarism propelled them 
to embark on such h azardous utterances which gave 
^new force and vitality to the demand of self-government^ 
Moreover, the Russian Revolution of 19I7 was, in its 
initial stages, regarded in India ‘as a triumph over despo¬ 
tism’ and it gave new 'impetus to Indian political aspi¬ 
rations.’^ Besides, though the Minto-Morley Reforms 
‘were essentially of an evolutionary character’ they were 
in the nature of ‘extension of the previously existing 
system ’ ‘The change was one of degree and not of 
kind Lord Morley himself emphatically repudiated the 
idea that the measures were in any sense a step towards 
parliamentary Government.’^ At a moment of grave nation¬ 
al crisis in India, these reforms were wholly inadequate 
to commensurate with the real aspirations of the people* 
This state of affairs surely determined the Secretary of 
State to make a bold statement, with a view to appease 
the people of this country. A promise of self-government, 
however distant, was the need of the hour and the sympa¬ 
thetic and far-sighted Secretary of the penetrating 
intellect of Montagu could hardly miss the opportunity 
of a course of action calculated to win the sympathy of 
the people. 

Indians were already well-disposed towards 
E. S Montagu. Even as Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
for India under Lord Morley and Crewe, ‘he 
showed a keen personal interest in India and quickly 

mastered her problems’. He visited the country in 1912 
and made a deep impression on her people. He also 

admitted the Indians for commissioned ranks and released 
Besant and her two associates’.^ Delivering a speech 

in the House of Commons on the Mesopotamia Report, he 
levelled his pointed attack on the utter inefficiency of the 
Government He said, “It is the Government of India 


1. Report on Indian Constitutional BeformsJ Pages, 13 & 14* 

Paras, 22-24. 

2. Ibid Page. 2: Para, 9. 

3. Indian Politics since the Mutiny by C. Y. OhintamaniJ 

Page, 76, 
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alone which does not seem capable of transformation, and 
I regard that as based upon the fact that the machinery is 

statute, written machinery.1 do not believe that 

anybody could ever support the Government of India from 
the point of view of modern requirements’’/ Montagu 
was appointed Secretary of State, when ^Mr. Chamberlain 
suddenly quitted office as the result of the Report of the 
Mesopotamia Commission which severely censured the 
Government of India for their increditable inaptitude jn the 
preparation for and the conduct of the military oper ations 
in Mesopotamia’,* It was, therefore, commonly believed that 
he would act somewhat differently from his predecessors. 

The declaration of August 20, 1917 recognised 
responsible Government as the goal of British policy in 
India It was a departure from the British traditional 
policy of leaving the goal undefined and it was the first 
open acknowledgment of India's claim to self-government. 
It was, therefore, not coldly received by the generality in 
this country. The exact position of its reception is best 
portrayed in these words of Surcndra Nath Banerjea, 
^‘The announcement roused mixed feelings- hope in those 
who had not altogether lost faith in British pledges and 
promises, doubts and misgivings among the wavering : and 
incredulity among the sceptical’ 

The point to be noted in this connection is that in 
order to fulfil the promise made in the declaration of 
August 1917, no Royal Commission was appointed to 
investigate the matter. Instead, ‘the Government deputed 
E. S. Montagu, the Secretary of State, with a small 
committee (the Earl of Donoughmore Sir William Duke, 
Mr Bhupendranath Basu and Charles Roberts, M. P.) to 
consult the Indian Government and politicians’/ Montagu 
and his party ‘arrived at Bombay’ on November 9,1917 and 
^proceeded directly to Delhi. Immediately after his 
arrival, he started his work and consulted the Viceroy and 

1. The Indian Review dated August, I9l7: Page, 639, 

2. Indian Politics since the Mutiny.* Page, 76. 

3. A Nation in Making^ Page, 803. 

4. The Cambridge History of India Volume Vlt Page, 592. 

6. The Indian Review dated November, 1917: Page, 742: From 
Diary of the Month. 
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the Governors of various provinces. He received addresses 
from deputationists and discussed all constitutional aspects 
with individuals and organisations of all political comple¬ 
xions, He devoted six months, with assiduity, to this 
work of extensive consultation and discussion.^ His stay 
in the country produced a thrill in the heart of all people. 
His very arrival was dramatic for ‘no minister of the 
Crown ever came to this country since the rights of 
the East India Company were transferred to the Crown in 
1858’. His programme was pre-arranged and its execution 
was commenced ‘immediately on his arrival at Delhi’. 
Bhupendranath Basu was summoned by a telegram and 
‘Deputations with addresses began coming in according 
to the time-table’.^ The Home Rule League, in its address, 
emphasised the urgency of independence 'more on the 
ground of pnncip.e than on that of expediency.' The 
representatives or India were allowed complete freedom to 
express themselves before the Viceroy and the Secretary 
of State. All hostile criticism was patiently heard and 
Tilak, Mahatma Gandhi and Besant 'were severally granted 
full hearing ’ Complete liberty was accorded in this 
respect ‘to prominent members of the Congress and the 
Muslim League.’^ 

But of all the addresses presented. the greatest 
interest was evoked by the joint memorandum of the Indian 
National Congress and the Muslim League, since it 
represented the voice of the ‘national forces’. It was well 
expressed, “The main feature of this address is its dignity 
which is in keeping with its representative and national 
character.”^ To trace the sources of the contents of this 
memorandum it would be necessary to state that 'Towards 
the end of 1916 when it had become known that Lord 
Chelmsford’s Government was engaged on an elaborate 
scheme of post-war reforms, nineteen members of the Indian 
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Legislative Council put together and published a scheme of 
their own’/ It was considered, modified and amended in 
the Lucknow meetings of the League and the Congress in 
December, 1916 and formed the basis of the compact 
between the two communities. In fact, the Congress-League 
Scheme embodying the principles of direct election, ‘so far 
as possible on a territorial basis’ and separate electorate 
was only the re-adaptation of the scheme of the nineteen 
members. It cannot be denied, with any approximation 
to accuracy, that looked at from the constitutional angle 
of vision, the Congress-League Scheme was highly 
defective. It was, for example, proposed that the provincial 
executive ‘should consist of a Governor, who should not 
ordinarily be a member of the Indian Civil Service or any 
permanent service, together with a council, of which half 
shall consist of Indian gentlemen elected by the provincial 
legislative council, and the other half shall not ordinarily 
include members of the Indian Civil Service.Such a 
proposal contained the possibility of perennial political 
deadlocks and it was rightly remarked that ‘the scheme 
involves the association of individuals in the government, 
who while sharing in the same degree the same responsi¬ 
bilities, yet derive their authority from different sources, 
being responsible to the Secretary of State in the one case 
and the Legislative Council in the other ; and hence in the 
event of a divergence of view there is no easy way of 
securing the unity of action required. 

The Congress-League address was presented to 
Montagu and the Viceroy at Delhi cn November 26, 
I9l7.* On October 6, the All-India Congress Committee 
and the Council of the Muslim League had met at Allahabad 
and ‘there was a general consensus of opinion that the 
question of passive resistance should be dropped.’ It was 
decided that an ‘All-India Deputation’ should be sent to 
the Viceroy and the Secretary of State and a represen- 

1. Memoranda submitted to the Indian Statutory Commission 

by the Government of India, Volume IV: Page, 138. 

2. Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms: Page, 102. 

3. Ibid Page, 104. 

4. Tlie Indian Review dated December, 1917; Page, 832 : From 
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tation should be made 4n support of the Congress-League 
Scheme.’ As a result of this, a committee consisting of 
twelve members ^was appointed with Mr. C. Y. Chintamani 
as Secretary to prepare an address and the memorandum.’ 
The memorandum expressed the gratitude of Indians for 
the announcement of August 20, 1917 and laid stress on 

the fact that in view of the tested Indian capacity for 
administration. India’s ‘position of a mere dependency’ 
wounded the self-respect of a people who claimed inheri¬ 
tance of ancient civilization. It, therefore, embodied 
the demand that the country should be elevated to a 
status of equality with the Dominions in all Inter-lmperial 
matters ’ It was emphasised that in the event of the 
establishment of a Council of the Empire, ^with represen¬ 
tation therein of the United Kingdom and the Dominions’ 
for the settlement of Inter Imperial problems, Indian rep¬ 
resentation ‘by elected members’ would alone satisly 
the real desire of the country. The memorandum express¬ 
ed satisfaction of the Indians for the appo ntment of 
the Maharaja of Bikaner, James Meston and the Satyendra 
Prasanna Sinha on the Imperial War Conference and War 
cabinet. Though it was admitted that these persons 
^acquitted themselves very creditably’, it was lamented that 
due to I he fact that they were not elected representatives, 
they failed to represent fully the Indian view-point in 
their Memorandum on Emigration India insisted upon 
their elective character and would not mind if the system 
#f election was indirect by ^the elected members of the 
Indian Provincial Legislative Councils.’^ 

When the work of receiving addresses and deputa¬ 
tions was completed, the Montagu-Chelmsford proposals 
were made public in 1918* and the following four formulae 
were laid down by their authors : 


1. The History of the Indian National Congress hy Pattahhi 
Sitarainayyal Volume IJ Pages, 135-137: From Extracts of 
the Memorandum. 

^N.B, The proposals were signed at Simla on April 1918: 
From Report on Constitutional Reforms: Page, 223* 
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‘M. There should be as far as possible, complete 
popular control in local bodies and the largest possible 
independence for them of outside control. 

The provinces are the domain in which the 
earlier steps towards the progressive realisation of 
responsible government should be taken. Some measure of 
responsibility should be given atonce, and our (British) 
aim is to give complete responsibility as soon as conditions 
permit. This involves atonce giving the provinces the 
largest measure of independence, legislative, administrative 
and financial, of the Government of India which is 
compatible with the due discharge by the latter of its own 
responsibilities. 

^ 3. The Government of India must remain wholly 
responsible to Parliament, and saving such responsibility 
its authority in essential matters must remain indisputable, 
pending experience of the effect of the changes now to be 
introduced in the provinces. In the meantime the Indian 
Legislative Council should be enlarged and made more 
representative and its opportunities of influencing Govern¬ 
ment increased. 

‘‘4 In proportion as the foregoing changes take 
effect, the control of Parliament and Secretary of State over 
the Government of India and provincial Governments must 
be relaxed 

The Montagu-Chelmsford proposals comprised 
valuable suggestions for the improvement of local institutions, 
the governments of provinces, the Government of India and 
the India Office, the Native States, the public services, the 
Army, the Industries and Tariffs, the non-official communi¬ 
ties and the social relations of Europeans and Indians and 
they were calculated to give a practical shape to the 
principles enunciated and there was a decided step towards 
executive, legislative and financial devolution of powers 

But the proposal, to which greatest importance should 
here be attached, was with regard to Communal Electorates. 
The very retention of such electorates was an issue to be 
decided. It was recognised by the joint authors of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford proposals that they were opposed to 


1. Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms: Part II, The 
Proposals: Pages, 123-125, 
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the teaching of history, perpetrated class divisions and 
stereotyped existing relations.^ r was specifically admitted, 
“The give-and-take which is lie essence of political life 
is lacking. There is no indue irnent to the one side to 
forbear or to the other to exert itself. The Communal 
system stereotypes existing r at ons ” But the difficulty 
was that the Muhammadan > were promised separate 
electorate by Lord Minto in i906 and definite provisions 
were made to fulfil this promise through the reforms of 1909. 
Moreover, the Lucknow Pact of 1916 was an unequivocal 
acceptance of this Muslim claim. ‘The Hindu acquiescence’' 
it was observed, ‘^is embodied in the present agreement 
between the political leaders of the two communities The 
Muhammadans regard these as settled facts, and any 
attempt to go back on them would rouse a storm of bitter 
protest and put a severe strain on the loyalty ol a community 
which had behaved with conspicuous loyalty during a 
period of very great difficulty and which we know to be 
feeling no small anxiety for its own welfare under a system 
of popular governmentOn these considerations, the 
Montagu-Chelmsford proposals recommended the continued 
maintenance of the system of separate electorates and 
sacrificed the sound principle of democracy to expediency. 
But the fault was also of the Congress which, by an 
agreement, allowed the Musalmans to have their own way 
in the matter of electorate. 

The proposals evoked opposite feelings among the 
Congressmen and led to a breach in their fold. Leaders 
holding moderate views generally abstained themselves from 
the special session of the Congress, held to consider the 
Montagu-Chelmsford [Report They felt that hasty and 
extreme views would dominate the deliberations of the 
Congress, and they were conscious of their duty that they 
should not lend them (The extremists) the weight of their 
support."^ Therefore, the moderate leaders met at Bombay 
on November I, 1918. This led to the birth of the Liberal 
Party. But ‘it was not m the mind of even those who took 

1. Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms* Part II, The 

Proposals: Pages, 148 and 149. 

2. Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms : Page^ 149. 

3. A Nation in Making by Sir Surendranath Banerjoa : Page, 305.. 
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the opposite view permanently to give up the Congress. 
The couise of events, however, perforce converted their 
temporary abstention into permanent secession.’^ It would 
be interesting to note here the views of some leading 
personalities, both among the Moderates and the Extremists. 
S. N Banerjea said, “It is a momentous historical document 

.1 have no hesitation in saying.that it marks a 

definite stage, it may be the first stage, towards the 
pro^gressive realisation of responsible government ’ V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastriobs erved, '‘The proposals on the whole 
seem to be firmly and wisely conceived. They deserve 
to be welcomed and generally supported ’ Narayan 
Chandavarkar, Dinshaw Wacha, M. M. Maiviya, Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, C Y. Chintamani and many others upheld 
the proposals and saw no reason in their wholesale rejection. 
All the moderate leaders recognised the possibility of 
improvement and desired amendments ; but they agreed, 
on the whole, with the proposals and liked the spirit, in 
which they were conceived. Prominent among the 
extremists were Annie Besant, Balgangadhar Tilak, 
3ubramania Iyer, B P. Wadia and Jehangir B, Petit. They 
were in favour of the wholesale rejection of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford proposals Tdak felt ‘greatly disappointed’ 
and urged upon the people to stand fast ‘by the Congress 
ideal.’ Besant regarded them as a wholly ‘inadequate 
measure. Subramania Iyer was so disappointed that 

he called them ‘not even 1 anna out of the 16’ and 
Jehangir B. Petit stigmatised the scheme of Montagu- 
Chelmsford proposals as of a ^halting character.’* 

THE LEAGUE’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS THEM 

Though this sharp cleavage of ideological differences 
existed among the Congress leaders, the Musalmans, on the 
whole, had leason enough to feel jubilant over the reform 
proposals. Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy represented them 
on the whole, ‘as an honest attempt on the part of the 
authors to meet the political situation.’ M. A. Jinnah 
desired the people of this country to treat ‘the repert 
and the scheme with due respect and serious consideration’. 

1. Indian Politics since the Mutiny: Pago. 78. 
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IVlian Muhammed Shafi held that it was *a generous fulfilment 
ot the solemn promise made in the declaration of the 20th 
August’. Fazlil Husain wished to 'accept the framework 
ot the report’, though he desired necessary alterations. 
Ameer Ali, ^ bbas All Ba«g. Yakub Hasan, A. Suhrawardy, 
Muza Sami Ullah Baig and Mir Asad Ali Khan-all 
JecHred themselves in favour of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
proposals and rerornmended them as worthy of adoption, 
though they admitted the possibility of introducing 
irnpor tant ame ndint ntsd The Muslim world felt satisfied 
on the score ot the fulfilment of its demand of separate 
electorate in the Montagu-C helmsiord proposals and the 
generally amicable relations between the two communities 
Withstood the strain ot communal riots at certain places 
The Shahabad Baqr id’ disturbances o( 1917, the Baqr’ld 
riots in the province of Bihar and Orissa in 19 lb, an out¬ 
break at Garden Reach in Calcutta’ and the Katarpur riot 
in the United Provinces'^ disfigured the history of this 
country and yet the tension could not assume wide propor¬ 
tions, so as to lead to a bre. ch bet ween the two communities, 
The reason for this attitude of the Musalmans was their 
general satisfaction over the reform proposals and also their 
anxiety over the fate ot Khalifa, for the retention of which 
office the Indian Musalmans were eager to start the Khilafat 
Movement which \n its turn, necessitated full support and 
co-operation of the Hindus. 

But it would be a mistake, without repair, to imagine 
that the Musalmans accepted the Montagu-Chelinsford 
proposals without a protest Even the criticism of separate 
communal electorate for them constituted a cause of anxiety 
for the community and in the League’s annual session of 
December 30, 1918, Dr Ansari, President of the Reception 
Committee gave vent to Muslim discontent on this score. 
He pointed out that the separate electorate was based on 
the Government promise in the past and it was confirmed by 
an agreement with the Hindus and, as such, it could not be 

1. The Indian Review dated July, 191 B : Pages, 487-^191. 
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allowed to be touched ^ “The condemnation of Communafe 
El?*ctorates in paragraphs 228, 229 and 230 ot Joint Report 
had given rise to tears among Muslims that they might lose 
their special representation under the reformed system of 
government' / 

The Muslim claims for separate Electorate were 
analysed and recognised by the Government of India and it 
was admiHed^ in the first place, that Muhammadans were 
promised Vh et^^^rai advantage on the ground of their political 
importance’. Secondly, the Muslim community being poor, 
‘any property qiialihc aiion' common both to the Hindus and 
the Masalmans would reduce the Muslim Electorate^ ‘in 
proportion to the Muhammadan census’ Thirdly, the 
censTjs strength ol the Muslim comnjunily did not correspond 
to their political strength'. i'ourthly, ‘the effectiveness of a 
rniriority depends upon its being large enough to have the 
sense ol not being entiftiy overvvhelme:;d\ Notwithstanding 
all this, it w^as observed by the Government of India, ‘ If we 
were writing on a clean shite, we should greatly desire to 
establuh a latio of Muhammadan seats which would bear a 
closer relation witlj tht ir strength as a community, while 
amply fulfilling our undertakings to safeguard them as w. 
minordy . ' 

Sucfi views of tiie Ciovermoeut. of which sufficient 
indicatic>n was given from the time of tlie publication of the 
Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, could not but 
create a flutter in the Mu.^lirn world and the Muslim League 
session of Dccernbefi 1918 was dominated by the feeling of 
fear lest the advantages secured by the community in th« 
oast should be set aside in the coming reforms. It was 
lamented here that the ! nperial War Conference and War 
Cabinet were left unrepresented by any Musalman and this 
confirmed the Muslim feeling that they were being 

1 l-y Mulr-unma/l AiniTi Ziiluu’i MarMhrvi • 
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indifferently treated. ‘The Peace Conference, observed 
Ansari, ‘would deal with momentc us questions of life 
and death to the Musairnans and in the absence of any 
Muslim representation thereon, their interests would never 
remain sale. Tie expressed his firm conviv;tion that a 
non-Musalman, however gre:* a well-wisher and friend to 
th ern, would never be abb s-> to plead their cause ‘on 
Islamic problems', as a Muslim ♦ epresentative was expected 
to do. The Hindu-Muslim riots of Katarpur were 
condemned with great vigour and bitter anger was expressed 
at the brutal action of the Hindus who were asked to find 
out proper solution of checking such incidents in future 
A special feature of the 19l8 Delhi Session of the League 
was that the IJl'iliit also participated in its deliberations. 
The Uhiid of Delhi conducted a meeting in Fatehpuri 
Mosque, a day betore the commencement of ihe League's 
Session and decided to join their voices with the Miislim 
League in all matters concerning Islam, It was resolved, 
among other things, that an inquiry coinrnittee be appointed 
to enquire into the atrocities committed at Kalarpur and 
the culprits be punished. Hence, the atmosphere in the 
League’s meeting that followed could well be imagined 
However, the anti-Hindu fffusjons were greatly suppressed 
in tone in view of the overwhelming tear of the fate of 
Turkey and other Islamic countries after the conclusion of 
the Treaty and in the League’s Session, resolutions pertaining 
to them were also passed. The Muslims expressed 
unbounded remorse over the expected fate of Turkey and 
the conclusion of Woild War I definitely constituted a 
strong cause of their depressed attitude of mind. The help 
of the Congress in any coming agitation over Turkish 
affairs was necessary to ensure success. So far as new 
problems connected with reform proposals were concerned, 
it was resolved that the Congress be requested to form a 
Committee to confer with the Council of the League and 
to arrive at an agreement regarding any issue over the 
establishment of complete responsible government in 
provinces.^ 

The sum and substance of the League’s attitude 
towards the Montagu-Chelmsford proposals was that it had 
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reason to feel satisfied with their general frame-work and 
was happy over the retention ol the principle of separate 
electorate. But since there was criticism of Communal 
representation in the light of the ideals of democracy, the 
League leaders were somewhat apprehensive lest they 
should, in the last analysis, be compelled to forego the 
advantage they had already secured, Hence, they expressed 
their condemnation of this aspect of the proposals so as to 
safeguard their interest in future, They also laid claim to 
Muslim representation in Peace Conference for, apart from 
the reason advanced by Ansari, this would still further 
strengthen the Muslim position of separate electorate on 
communal grounds. tven communal riots did not 
escape criticism in the League Session. But the Muslims 
had a bigger anxiety and it was over the adverse treatment 
expected to be meted out to the Mu&bm countries in the 
woild. Hence, though discontentment was expressed by 
the League over all those matters which, they believed to 
be opposed to their interests, the issues were not rendered 
unbridgeable and the general spirit that was shown oi^er 
the reforms was one of co-operation rather than of antago¬ 
nism In fact, the reform proposals had accepted the basic 
demand of the League to retain the system of separate 
electorate and weightage, though the admission of these 
claims was expressed to be based on grounds of practical 
needs. Under the circumstances, the League could hardly 
have any solid basis for genuine discontentment and 
disaffection and criticism of the authors of the Joint Report 
was met by the League’s criticism Th“ first thing came 
first before the League and the affairs of Muslim countries 
outside India drew the attention of the Musalmans in the 
country. 



CHAPTER 7 


KHILAFAT AND NON.COOPERATION MOVEMENTS 
The Khilafat Movement : 

The central idea of the Khilafat is that all Musalmans 
of the world, wherever they may he, are under the nominal 
suzerainty of a single ruler who, in addition to his political 
powers and prestige, is also supposed to be the custodian 
of religious authority. The two functions assigned to the 
Khalifa in the Sharah were, while acting as a successor to 
Muhammad to maintain ( the authority of ) Islam and to 
protect the Muslim community.^ 

After the death of Muhammad, there arose the 
question of a successor to him, for the prophet had not 
nominated any one of his followers to act as ‘Khalifa’. 
Abu Bakr, after a brief contest with Ali, was installed 
in this proud position and was followed lirst by Umar 
and then by Usman. Ali also assumed this office as a 
fourth Khalifa ‘The one to wrest the Khilafat from Ali 
was a distant cousin, the shrewd Muawiyah. Governor of 
Syria’ and then the Khilafat became hereditary ‘established 
on the principle of succession.’- The Khilafat, there- 
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after, passed from laiiuly to family and ultimately ceased 
to exist in the sense of all Muslims acknowledging only 
one Muslim ruler in the world. Later, in the nineteenth 
century the Khilafat devolved on the Sultan of Turkey 
as a result of a pan-lslamic movement which was born as 
a reaction to the conquests of Islamic States by Christian 
powers of Europe The British fear of Russian expansion 
Eastv^ard saved Turkey from devastation and ruin. But 
after World War 1, it was no longer possible to maintain 
the territorial integrity of the Turks and the otfice of 
Khalifa was also seriously endangered From such a 
situation in Turk^'y was, to some extent, born the Khilafat 
Movement in IncUa 

The Khilafat Movement had its origin also in the 
belief th«ot all Musalmans belong to one brotherhood, 
irrespeciive of the territory of their residence and it some 
calamity befalls them in any part of the globe the entire 
community should feel the pinch and attempt to save the 
sufferers without the least reservation of any type/ 
Inspired by this feeling the Musalmans of various races 
and nationalities felt drawn towards one another.* Besides, 
Turkey was the only independent Mujilim state in the 
woild, which had the speciality of having the protectorate 
of the Holy places of Islam and her Sultan enjoyed the 
proud office of Khalifa—a spiritual and temporal bond of 
union between all Islamic countries of the world.* 

The traditional attitude of Indian Musalmans towards 
other Muslim countries was one of sympathy and goodwill 
and the impending fate of Turkey after World War I 
was viewed with grave concern The history of Muslim 
uneasiness over Turkey dates as far back as 1911 when 
Italy had wag^^d *War with Turkey for the possession 
of Tripoli There was then an outburst of Muslim 
feeling throughout India. Protest meetings were held in 
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all important places throughout the country and even in 
London and Rangoon, condemning Italy and asking Great 
Britain to assist Turkey. Prayers were offered in Mosques 
for Turkey’s victory against the aggressor.^ 

Then, the first and second Balkan Wars ( 1912-13 
and 1913)* did not fail to cause considerable anxiety 
in the Muslim community of India The London braijch 
of the Muslim League was right when it remarked that 
Italy s attack on Tripoli and the Balkan Wars had so much 
roused the sentiments of the Musalmans that they even 
ceased to pay attention to their home affairs.* The 
Muslim enthusiasm in support of the Turkish caiisn was 
so high that Murritaz Husain, a famous barrister of 
Lucknow delivered a thrilling and thought^provoking speech 
in Aminabad Park and thereby surprised the Deputy 
Commissioner who was present at his lecture. M. A. 
Ansari expressed his desire to carry a medical mission 
ior the treatment of the injured soldiers of Turkey. 
Muhammad Ali lent his full support in the matter 
and issued an appeal for funds in his ‘Comrade and the 
response to it was so encouraging that in one day money 
to the extent of ten and fifteen thousands of rupees was 
received in the office of his newspaper He also made efforts 
for getting Turkish Government securities purchased by 
Indians.* Shaukat Ali requested the members of his 
community to organise a volunteer corps to fight against 
the Balkan States. He desired a practical proof of Muslim 
sympathy for Turkey,^ 

Wi h such a background it would not be difficult 
to understand the Muslim mind after the cessation of 
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hostilities in Europe. The Muslim attitude towards 
World War I has already been described in a previous 
chapter and it need hardly be repeated that it was one of 
undivided co-operation with Great Britain and, therefore, 
with the Allies. But the Musalnnans always laboured under 
the self-deception, partly caused by British assurances and 
diplomacy, that 1 urkey would be well-treated after the 
conclusion of the war and she would not be allowed lo suffer 
territorial losses. The Indian Musalmans were assured that 
the prestige and position of Turkey would be maintained 
and Asia Minor, Smyrna and Thrace would remain part of 
Turkish possessions ‘ But no such promise was honoured 
in practice. Even in 1919 when the Peace Conference was 
discussing the future of Turkey, Venlzelos, the Greek Prime 
Minister, persuaded the Allies, with success, to allow Greek 
troops to occupy Smyrna in Asia Minor and, in consequence, 
the Treaty of Peace with the Constantinople Government 
‘signed at Sevres in August 1920 provided that Smyrna 
should remain in Greek occupation lor hve years, its late 
thereafter being determined by a plebiscite It was an act 
of unparalleled injustice, for this lertitorial violation of 
Turkey was occasioned long after the armistice. The Muslim 
apprehension was justified and it ‘was considerably streng¬ 
thened by the militant tone of certain sections of the English, 
French and American Press regarding the desirability of 
setthng the N^ar Eastern qu^ stion once and lor all in the 
most drastic manner’.'^ The very demands of the Khilafatists 
indicate the nature of Muslim discontentment and they 
comprised of ‘the restortion of Turkey to her fuU pre-war 
status: the re-imposition of her yoke over the emancipated 
Arabs and Armenians: the rendition of Palestine, Syria, 
Thrace, and the Dardanelles. ^ 

No doubt, under the circumstances, can be entertained 
regarding the ilFtreatment of Turkey after Woild War I and 
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this exasperated the Indian Musalmans and anxiety was felt 
not only over the dismembermeijnt of the Turkish territories 
but also over the position of Khilalat. It was why in the 
twelfth session of the All-lr. ’ia Muslim League, held on 
December 29, |9|9 at Amritsar* under the Piesidentship of 
Hakim Muhammad Ajmal Kha i, that the whole atmosphere 
was charged with concern m grave doubts. Maulvi 
Sanaullah said, ‘*We M'lsaim*^ ns desire it to be distinctly 
understood that we regard both Mecca and Medina as being 
in non-Muslim hands, because the Sharif himself app ars to 

be a creature of Christendom.The plight of Turkey 

was nearly enough to b eak the hearts of Indian Muslims, 
when news of the Anglo-Persian agreement (calcula’ed in 
our opinion, to seal the doom ol another Muslim power) 
proved to be, the last straw of the load of Indian Muslims’ 
anxiety’/ 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani, in his presidential address at 
the fourteenth session of the All-India Muslim L.eague held 
at Ahmadabad, expressed on the 30th of ^Veember 1921, 
the Muslim demands of Khiiafat as follows: ‘TO that in 
pursuance of the promise of Lloyd George, Thrace and 
Smyrna along with the city of Smyrna should ren ain purely 
under Turkish control so that the political prestige of the 
Khilafat-ul-Musalman which is essential for the KhiUfat 
should suffer no diminution. (2) All non-Turkish control 
should bs removed from Constantinople, the shores of 
Marmora and the Dardanelles, in order that the Khilafat-al, 
Constantinople may not be under non-Muslim control, which 
is essentisl for the Khiiafat. (3> All naval and mi itary 
restrictions imposed on the Khiiafat should be removed as 
otherwise he would have no power to enforce the order of 
the Khiiafat. (4) The Jazirat-ul-Arab, including Hedjaz, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia should be free from all Non- 
Muslim influence and not be under the British mandate as it 
was the death bed injunction of the Prophet It should be 
noted that in the fourth demand we wish the English to give 
up their mandate of Mespot and Palestine and remove their 
influence from the Hedjaz As to the questionj whether the 
Arabs will acknowledge the Sherif of Mecca or the Sultan 
of Turkey as their Khiiafat or whether the Arab Govern- 
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mcnt of Hedjaz, Mespot, and Palestine will be independent 
or under the suzerainty of Kh^lita, they will be decided by 
the Musalmans. We do not want non-Muslim advice or 
assistance’ . * 

Vigorous activities were undertaken by Musalmans 
to get the KhiLfat affairs terminated according to their 
desire The first meeting of the Khilafat Committee took 
place in November, I9l9 at Delhi ^ But the Khilafat 
Movement gained in strength only when in December, 1919 
Muhammad Ali and Shaiikat Ali were released from 
inte nrnenl, which they suffered for an alleged 

charge of helping the enemies of Great Britain. 
Muhammad Ali was full of zeal for the Muslims and hail 
given suilicient evidence of his interest in the cp.use of the 
Mllldf when he went to Lngland ' in 1913 in connection with 
the Cawnpore Mosque case and the anti-Turkish policy of 
England ' Urider his leadership the Khilalat Movement 
became very strong. An All-India Khilalat Conference was 
held at Amritsar and the Hindus also participated in 
and it was at Amritsar that the leading Congress and 

Khilafat men discussed the situation in the country. 

and decided to organise the Khilafat work A Kh\la(at 
Deputation waited on the Viceroy of India^' on January 
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19, J920.’ The deputationists were disappointed in their 
hopes of influencing the Viceroy ana their statement issued 
on January 20, 1920 bears eloqi ent testimony to their 
despondent state of mind. “His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
reply”, they said, ‘ whilst it whs perfectly courteous was 
equally disappointing in that His Excellency said in 
emphatic language that Turkey when she had her choice, 
deliberately drew her sword, against the Allied Powers 
and must take the consequence * But Muhammad 
Ali never sulfered from frustration and he continued 
his efforts to attain the desired end by heading a deputation 
to England, which reached London on the 26th of 
February, D20 The deputationists met the authorities 
and also addressed the public of Britain. Bui the mission 
was foredoomed to failure for it wa» impossible for a 
dependency to direct the course of international politics 
according to its liking. The Khilafat activities were 
headstrong, though they exhibited extraordinary determL 
nation and solidarity. 1 lowever, Muhammad All’s 
warmth lacked nothing and he spoke with so great 
a zeal that ‘the five minutes' he was allowed to speak 
‘at the Annual Convention’ of Labour at Scarborough, 
were expanded into something hke twenty.^'* But the 
mighty problems of nations, specially alter a Great War, 
could hardly be settled by mere speeches and deputations 
and the Maulana and his fellow-deputationists returned 
unsuccessful in October, 1920.^ 

But all was not lost as yet. The Lucknow Pact of 
1916 had shown the way of united action on the part of 
the two communities, and the tie, in spite of occasional 
communal outburst and riots/' endured for long. Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Congress had always been expressing their 
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genuine sympathy for the Muslim cause and they espoused 
the Khilatat agitation as their own. In the thirty tourth 
session of the Indian National Congress held on December 
27, 1919 at Amritsar, there were emphatic anJ sympathetic 
references to the Khilafat question.^ Moli Lai Nehru, 
the President of this Congress talked, among other impor¬ 
tant things, on Khilafat and re-marked, “It is impossible 
for one part ot the nation to stand aloof wlnle the other 

part is suffering from a serious grievance.No words of 

mine are necessary to emphasize the obvions duty of ihl^ 
Congress to give the question its best consideraition 
Among those present on the platform of the All-India 
Muslim League on the occasion of its twelfth session held 
on December 29, 1919 at Amritsar were some ‘leading 
Congress men like Motilal Nehru and Madan Mohan 
Maldviya, Gandhi, Besant, V S Sastri and others’.^ As 
early as November, 1919 when the Khilafat Conference 
was held at Delhi, Mahatma Gandhi had “proposed his 
non-cooperation remedy for the ‘Khilafat wrong,’ Here 
he suggested that if the British Government and the 
Government of India remained deaf to the representations 
of those Indian Muslims who desired the restoration of the 
Ottoman Empire to its political and religious status, it 
misht be necessary for all Indians, whether Hindus or 
Muhammadans, to severe their connection with a power so 
deaf to the claim ot things spiritual For reasons to be 
specified subsequently in this very chapter, the Non-violent 
Non-cooperation Movement was sponsored by Mahatma 
Gandhi and it was easy for the Khilafat agitators to join 
hands with it. Mahatma Gandhi succeeded ‘in bringing 
the old “creed” of the Congress into line with the sentiment 
of his extreme Muhammadan henchmen ot the Muslim 
League by eliminating the proviso of adherence to the 
British connection and to constitutional methods of 
agitation'.® 
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Under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi^ the Khilafat 
Movement gathered a very poweiful force and the progress 
of this movement and that of the non-cooperation became 
marvell'^usly rapid. Immediately alter his return 
from England. Mahatma Gandhi, Muhammad Ali and 
Shaukat Ali toured round the country. Muhammad Ali 
said subsequently, “Mahatma Gandhi, my brother and 
1 were constantly cn the move touring all over India and 
I can hardly remember two or three consecutive da^s 
during many months in which 1 was in one place/^* 
The history of the progress of the Khilafat Movement 
wi 1 be sketched conjointly with that o{ the Non Cooperation 
Movement at the end of this very chapter, for the two 
movements really became one in their working and 
intensity. We m#iy here conveniently expose the letlings 
of the orthodox Musalmans towards these developments 
in the country. 

Let it be stated, with absolute frankness that Muslims 
in general did not like the leadeishsp of a non Musalman 
in any movement) however beneficial to them, and Mahatma 
Gandhi’s lead in the matter was highly resented. Maulana 
Abdul Bari of Farangi-Mahal, Lucknow could not escape 
criticism for his statement that in matters political he 
would follow Mahatma Gandhi, and it was openly remarked 
that the Ulema who regarded the Moly Quran as the 
best guide in all matters could hardly feel the need of 
following the lead of a non-Musalrnan.* The Musalmans 
feared lest they should lose their separate identity under 
the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi.^ Maulana S^yyid 
Sulaiman Ashraf, Professor of Theology, M.A.O, College, 
Aligarh looked down upon the speeches of the Ulema, 
delivered in the first meeting of the Khilafat Committee 
in November 1919, at Delhi. Their statement that i ven 
in their first meeting, they were so impressed by Mahatma 
Gandhi’s personality that they altogether banished cow- 
sacrifice from their fold was subjected to bitter criticism 
and serious attack. The Maulana remembered that the 
Musalmans of those cities where cov/s were sacrificed 
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in the past, were under reliEi^us obligation to continue 
to do the same and he felt that those who gave up this 
practice for love or fear oi the Hindus would be treated 
as sinnets/ I he orthodox section of the Musaimans 

hated the utterances of Muhammad Ali and 

Shaukat Ali and openly charged A!i Brothers of 

worshipping the Hindu conirnunity and neglecting thoir 
own religiorj. It was said that Shaukat Ali, during the 

course ol his speech at Delhi, expressed his lirrn determi¬ 
nation not to avenge the insult even of his ladies, at the 
hands of a Hindu/ He was fuither held responsible 
for installing Mahatma Gandhi as an ‘Imam Mehdi/^ 
An allegation was brought against Muhammad Ali 
that he prostrated belore Mahatma Gandhi and 
addressed him as God ^ It was complained that the 

Hindus and the Miisalmans were so intimately united 
that there appeared to be no distinction between the 
religions of the two communities and that the Musalmans 
after their death, were to be burnt with Mahatma Gandhi. 
It was highly intolerable to oithodoxy that even tho 
top-most Muealmans addressed Mahatma Gandhi as 
‘Sarkar\'* The hand-loom of this apostle of Non-violent 
Non-cooperation Movemei t v»*as ridiculed and it was said 
that instead of popularising education he spread the ignorance 
of ‘Cdiaikha . It was no serious understanding of political 
problems t> remark that in ca^^e hand-loom could bring 
political saHatim, the country could not have passed in the 
hands of Englishmen, for fifty years back its use was 
extensive in India.‘‘ The poetic literature of the period 
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reflects this tendency of the MusKm mind.* Mahatma 
Gandhi 3 stress on was so much looked down 

upon that several Musalmans were reported to have left the 
Congress on this account * E.ven the Gtindhian programme 
of non-cooppcralion was distasteful to staunch Musalmans 
who believed that lor the re.‘ nation of the distinct concep* 
t?on of Gandhian Swaraj, adumbrated in his book, 

Indian Home Rule’, diffe^iC completely from that of the 
Muslim League, educational ins titutions were being destroyed^ 
the boycott of Councils was being treated as a religious duty, 
the practice of Law and assufoption of Government services 
were being considered as sacrilege and a working ‘Charkha’ 
in each house was being taken as an evidence of 
righteousness."’^ S. Khuda Bukhsh felt no hesitation in 
saying, ‘Hhe Non-Cooperation Movement has meant a 
set-ba( k to Musldns in India !i has drawn Muslims into 
perilous paths and has diverted them from activities more 
useful and work more berieficial lyiiig Ik fore them in the 
domain of the Arts and Sciences, in the sphere of law and 
Politics/ ^ In the course of an address delivered by Abdur 
Rahirn at the Calcutta M'-drassah on the 12lh of March, 
1923, he remarked, ‘^One observation irresistibly occurs to 
me in this connection that the new cult of ih* ‘Charkha’ and 
the ^Khaddar , the symbol <. ( the non-coO[>erative movement 
implying as it does, aloofness from the werld and an 
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abandonment of all earnest effort to utilise the resources of 
nature for ever f^rov^ring needs of an expanding humanity, is 
repugnant to the entire spirit of Islam and the history of 
Islamic civilisation/’^ Besides, all sorts of allegations of 
double-dealing and dishonesty were frequently brought against 
the Khilafat leaders. Publication of accounts by Muhammad 
Ali o( subscriptions realised fiom the public towards Hilal 
Ahmar hund, Kanpur Masjid Fund, Khuddam i Kaaba bund, 
Bail-ul Mcial Fund and Khilafat and National University 
Funds etc, was seriously insisted upon and it was announced 
that delay in doing so, would give rise to doubts of all 
descriptions Serious objections were raised against the 
expenses of the Khilafat Committee^^ and discontentment 
was expressed over the practice of keeping the money of the 
Khilafat bund in the personal custody of Seth Cliotani of 
Bombay, the 1 resident of the Central Khilafat Committee ^ 
It was reprej-ented that Seth Chotani gave away two of his 
UFeleas workshops of wood in return for more than sixteen 
lakhs of rupees of the Khilafat Fund, that could not be 
accounted for ^ Muhammad Ali justified this act by 
saying that nobody embezzled the Khilafat Fund, though 
rupees sixteen and a half lakhs could not be realised in cash 
from Seth Chotani, but he gave his workshops and 
articles in return for the this amount/' The Urdu poetry 
of the period imputed motives to Khilafat leaders,^ 

This brief description of the orthodox set-up of 
Muslim mind is enough to indicate that the Khilafat leaders 
failed to inspire confidence in this section of their community 
allegations of dishonesty on their part must 
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necessarily have compromised their position. It also became 
evident that the Hindu'Muslim unity during the period ot 
the Khilafat and Non-co-operation Movements was only a 
superhci^l aspect oi the country’s politics and that underneath 
this bright surface there was gradually breeding discontent¬ 
ment ot a serious nature, which found expression in hostile 
criticism of all description-. This artificial unity was the 
result of common liatred of *’• e British Government and in 
proportion as the Muslim incentive to agitation was dimini¬ 
shing on account of the treaty of Lausanne the enthusiasm 
for H'ndu-MusLrn unity was also gradually disappearing 
and finally it gave way to communal riots of a serious 
character. By the middle of 1923, communal riots, marked 
by murder, arson and looting, were of almost monthly 
occurrence. In 1924 fierce outbursts occurred in many of 
the greater cities of the North, At Kohat in the North 
West Frontier Province, the entire Hindu population fled 
from the town in terror of their lives ’ 

The Khilafat Movement lost all its vitality when 
significant changes took place in Turkey by 1924. The 
treaty of Laussane was finally signed on July 24, 1923 ‘and 
the Angora Government having ratified the Treaty on 
August, 23 all Allied troops left Turkey within the next 
six weeks’. The ‘Angora Assembly decided to constitute 
itself into a Republic’ and early in 1924 ‘the office of 
Khahfa was abolished’ by its decree ‘and the existing 
incumbent (Abdul Majid’‘‘l was expelled from Turkish 
territory under circumstances of considerable harshness.’'* 
These events damped all ardour for agitation and Muslim 
apprehensions for the future of Islam were assuaged “by 
the Treaty of Laussane, which gave Turkey better terms 
of peace than had at one time been anticipated and the 
abolition of the Khilafat by Mustapha Kamal Pasha gave 
the Movement its quietus,”^ But all this did not altogether 
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^ruah Muslim enthusiasm for action and the KhilafatisU 
frrmed a Mecca delegation. It consisted of Abdui 
Majid Badauni, Say>id Suleman Nadvi and Kadir Kasuri 
who ‘sailed for Hejaz on the 18th of December 1924 
by S. S. jthangir, and received a hearty send off 
from thousands of Musalmans of Bombay, including 
the office-bearers and workers of the Central Khilafat 

Committee'/ But ^fhe Delegation to Angora.collapsed 

in the face of the lefusal or the Turkith Government to 
receive it/" The Indian Muslims did not understand that 
they seriously lacked power to control events outside 
India and if their right to interfere in the internal affairs 
of other sovereign States is examinedji it would clearly 
become apparent that they stood on infirm ground and 
easily Inst their case. 

However, the Muslim world took its defeat in the 
Khilafat Movement with a good deal of diplomacy and 
the Musalmans began to justify the accomplished fad, It 
was admitted that there was no priesthood in Islam and 
Kemal’s action of leading an assembly in prayer himself 
was upheld/^ Even the de facto author of the Movement, 
Muhammad Ali, offered an apology for its failure. He 
narrated the activities of the Khilafatists and asked his 
critics to point out what they themselves had done in 
furtherance of the cause of Khalifa. He also demanded 
that the mistakes of omission and commission, committed 
by the Khilafatists be pointed out ^ Sahebzada Aftab 
Ahmad Khan reconciled his community to the abolition of 
Khilafat and in an article pointed out that all allegations 
against the action of the Turks as a betrayal of Islam* and 
‘a disaster for civilisation' failed to stand the test of truth. 
He analysed the causes of the course adopted by Turkey 
and concluded that after generations of suftering and hard¬ 
ship the Turkish nation ‘got an opportunity of national 
reconstruction under such a wise and determined architect 
as the great Ghazik He argued that the office of the 

1. The Comrailo dated Deeoinber 26, 1924 i Page, 129. 
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Khalifa hac degenerated itself into a harmful institution and 
could hafdly lay claim to its continued existence He 
asked, ‘‘What did it do for Islam and the Muslim world 
outside Turkey ? Did it protect ihe Muslims in Morocco 
or Algeria or in other parts cd Ai ica ag^^ainst the European 
Christian powers which have brought them under their 
sway?’ ^ Sayyid Sajjad Hyder, the then Registrar, 
Aligarh University, who returned from a tour of 
England, France and Turkey, delivered a iecuire on 
his experiences of these places Replying to a ques¬ 
tion after the close of his speech, he said that the 
Turks desired ihe Indian Masalmans not tc; meddle in their 
domestic concerns. In addition to this, the speaker conti¬ 
nued, there wah a group of persons among the Turks who 
believed that a larger part of money collected in their 
name was nii?5appropriated by Musalrnans themselves.* 
Thus, an atmo3[;here was created in the country, which 
enabled the lecling of failure in the Khilafat Movement to 
recede into the oblivion, as the dtieat was the result of the 
very impossibility of the ta8‘< undertaken. 

THE NON-CO-OPERATION MOVEMENT 

*n"he Non-Co-operation Movement was primarily a 
resultant of two forces; the first the extra-ordinary persona¬ 
lity of its author ; the second the post-war restlessness 
which India has shared with so many other countries 
Without doubting, in the least, the remarkable force of 
Mahatma Gandhi's personality and its wonderful influence 
on the progress of the movement, it seems desirable to place 
the second as its first cause and here also the remark that 
India shared the post-war restlessness in common ‘with so 
many other countries’ is unwarranted by facts. Nobody 
can, for a moment, question that Mahatma Gandhi was the 
soul of the Non-co-operation Movement and his spiritual 
progress gave it a sanctity all its own, but the fact can also 
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not be denied that no movement would have been necessary 
at all, had the post-war not created circumstances leading 
up to a desire for a practical step to vindicate Indian honour 
or had the British Government, alleast, abstained from 
resort to unprecedented measures of highly unconstitutional 
character. 

The unreserved support of India to Britain during 
the period of her war wi»h Germany was a conclusive 
evidence of an extra-ordinary sense of loyalty and fidelity 
of the country to Imperialist Britain. ‘ When the Great 
European War broke out between England and Germany 
in August 1914, India rose as one man to help the British 

Government.The country as a whole helped the empire 

in i's tim'? of need by offering her sons to fight its 
battles and also by making monetary contributions 
Mdhatma Gandhi participated in the War Conference at 
Delhi and his ungrudging support to the British cause, 
expressed in the loyalty-resolution to ihe Government, 
resulted in an increase ‘on a large scale’ in ‘comributions 
in men and money’ and ‘India made a total constant 
contribution of 9 85 000 men of whom 5 52.000 were sent 
overseas and of whom no less than 7,91.000 were enlisted 
during the War.’* During the period of the War Indian 
services were appreciated and the British statesmen openly 
expiessed laudable ideals, and the rights of selt-deteimi- 
nation and Democracy were preached in all frankness. 
Under the circumstances, when World War 1 was concluded 
Indians expected substantial measure of devolution of 
authority, and a decided step towards freedom and 
decentralisation. 

But instead, an attempt to have a tight grip over 
the country was made by the British Government after 
the War. The internment of Besant and the ill-treatment 
to a number of persons under the Defence of India Act 
were some of the features of the attitude of the Government 
after the War. The report of the Sedition Committee^ 
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1918, under Justice Rowlatt v published atid it exagge* 
ratj^d the fear of the Govern:^ nt rcg*%rding the existence 
of conspiracies It conclude that ‘in ordrr to keep 

the conspiracies.under control in the future* ‘the 

continuance after the expiry of the Defence of India 

Act.of some of the ? o'/ers, which that measure 

introduced in a temporary f rm * was necessary The 
two grades of powers, the relenlion of which was deemed 
absolutely essential and was recommended by the Sedition 
Committee require statement. The first grade of powers 
recommended w^as as follows — 

‘‘I. To demand security with or without sureties ; 

2. To restrict residence or to require notification of 

change of residence ; 

3. To require abstention from certain acts, such as 

engaging in journalism, distributing leaflets or 

attending meetings ; 

4. To require that the person should periodically 

report to the police ” 

The second grade of power suggested was I— 

To arrest ; 

2. To search under warrant ; 

3. To confine under non p^-nal custody ^ 

The Rowlatt Committee Report formed the basis of 
Rowlatt Bills which the Imperial Legislative Council passed 
on March 18, 19|9’ 'in the teeth of the opposition of an 

overwhelming public opinion*, and this provided a definite 
‘proof of the persistent obstinacy of the bureaucracy.’ The 
Editor of the Indian Review remarked, ‘'Never was public 
opinion in India more unanimous and pronounced than in 
the unequivocal denunciation of what is properly known as 
the Black Bills. Men of all shades of political opinion all 
over the country have protested against the measure with a 
warmth of feeling that is not likely to subside till it is 
rescinded.”'^ The non-oHicial members of the Imperial 
Legislative Council were strong persons comprising of men 
like, Surendranath Banerjea, V. S. Srinivasa Sastri and 
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Tej Bahadur Sapru, who warned the Government that in 
trying to place the Rowlatt Bill on the statute book, the 
authorities were courting a menacing situation * Protest 
meetings were held at a number of places, including Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras and Banaras * But all warnings and 
protests were disregarded and the Government of India turned 
a deaf ear to all the wishes and aspirations of the people, 
perhaps, as a reward of their ungrudging support of British 
Imperialifim in its hour of need In consequence of the Rowlatt 
Act some members o{ the Imperial Council resigned their 
seats (Madan Mohan Malviya did it on April 6, I9l 0-^ 
In consequence of these developments, Mahatma Gandh^ 
suggested the observance of April 6, 1919 as a day of 
humiliauon and Satyagraha demonstrations and ‘as it wa® 
purely an inwaid and puiitying movemem', he proposed 
‘the observance of fast, prayer and suspension of all work 
on this day. The response to Mahatma Gandhi’s call was 
magnificent ‘throughout the length and breadth of India, 
even in little villages and the hartal was purely voluntary 
and spontaneous’^ Mahatma Gandhi explained the gospel 
of Satyagraha in these words, ‘ It is a movement intended 
to replace methods of violence and a movement based 
entirely on Truth It is as 1 have conceived it, an extension 
of the domestic law on the political field and my experience 
has led me to the conclusion that that movement and that 
alone <an rid India of the respon’^ibilily of violence spread¬ 
ing throughout the length and bieadth of the land, for the 
redress o\ grievances.”^' In such an exposition of Satya¬ 
graha philosophy there was hardly any danger to violence 
and the Maital on the 6jh of April passed off without 
any disturbam e of very serious character 
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But, under a mistake, the Df ih? public observed Hartal 
on the 30ih of March, 1919 and. ‘S (tya^ raha demonstrations’, 
resulted in an affray between t! ; r iilitary and the crowd ’’ 
The oiigin of the trouble lay in le fact that a demonstrator 
and a railway stall-keeper pick d ip a quarrel and ‘a riot 
ensued’. The tnilrary polic* • liled to restore order shot 
some persons, Mahatma Gandhi proceeded “to Delhi on 
the 8th of April to relieve the sufferings of the people and 
to apply a healing balm to their laceiated heart’. He was 
asked, through an order, not to enter Delhi and Punjab and 
when he disregarded it ‘he was anested and turned back 
from a way-side Railway station by a special train to 
Bombay’. This act of the Government caused a widespread 
discontentment, spec ally in the Punjab wheie M charl 
O’Dwyer 8 rule had already disgusted the people. To make 
matters worse ‘on the 10th ol April, two popular leaders ol 
Amritsar, Drs. Sar'-ud-din Kiichlew and Saiyapal were 
deported/ This roused the feeling of the people loo high 
and they went in a body to the house of tie Deputy 
Commissioner in order to reqt esi him for lh« ir release. 
The cicwd was fired upon and on retui n it h e V d the 1: ai ks, 
the Post Office and some other Govcrrmtnt Cffices, n uroer* 
ing some Europeans and assaultii g two laoits’. Eut the 
whol^ ^i’*latlon was already broight undt r centre 1 when 
General Dyer came to Amritsar on the night cf the lllh 
and occupied the town’. On the 13lh ot April a public 
mttling was in jallianwaila Bagh against General Dyer’s 
prohibition and the General was not slow to come to the 
spot ‘with his troops and machine guns’ and the crowd 
consisting of men, women and children was fired upon ‘for 
ten minutes’ till anrmjnition was exhausted ’ About five or 
six hundred persons were killed and reign of terror 
ensued’. Martial Law was declared in Amritsar, Lahore 
-and Lyalpur and indiscriminate arrests were made. 
‘Some were flogged, others made to crawl on their bellies 
and unutterable horror committed including bombing of 
unarmed crowds from aeroplanes’ * 
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Mihatma Gandhi’s own description of Jallianwalla 
Bagh deserves attention, as it gives us an idea of how the 
tragedy could so intensely be perpetrated on this spot. He 
wrote, “It is not a ‘Bagh’ or garden, but a dunghill. It is 
hemmed in on all sides by the back walls of houses and 
people have made it a convenient place to throw house 
refuse in from back windows. It is an open space with 
three trees and a tomb and is accessible by a narrow lane. 
General Dyer used this land' to approach the Bagh. The 
people who were attending the meeting in the Bagh on the 
13th April were thus penned up, and had no way of escape 
except at three or four places by jumping walls’,* 
Mahatma Gandhi was right when he observed,* It is impossi¬ 
ble for us to lorget the 6th of April which vitalized the 
whole of India and the 13th of April which by the spilling 
of innocent blood, had made the Punjab a place of pilgrimage 
for the whole of India ’ 

The sequel of the Jallianwalla Bagh tragedy was the 
institution of a Committee of Enquiry by the Government 
under pressure from the public and Lord Hunter was 
appointed its president. The Hunter Committee Report 
was published together with the despatches by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and Montagu on May 26, 1920. Thp 
findings and recommendations of this Committee failed to 
satisfy the Indians and this finally paved the way for the 
Non-Co-operation Movement. The Majority Report by. 
European members was very mild and it was this report 
that mattered from the Government point of view. The 
Martial Law was, to some extent, condemned and it was 
observed, “We think it unfortunate that in several important 
respects. Martial Law assumed as intensive a form as it 
did........some of the orders issued were injudicious. They 

served no good purpose and were not, in our opinion drawn 
with sufficient tact to prevent undue annoyance to the civil 
population”. The Majority Report also admitted that the 
most criticised act was General Dyer’s crawling order. 
But even this was diluted in such a way as to mitigate the 
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offence of its author. Of course, on the 10th of April, 
19l9 Sherwood, was ‘brutally assaulted and “hft for dead' 
in a street of Amritsar. The Report laid undue emphasis- 
on this event, forgetting that the unarmed mob was fired 
at, shortly before for the offence of proceeding to the Deputy 
Commissioner for the release of its arrested leaders and- 
that the attack on Sherwood was committed under very 
grave provocation The report said that “The perpetrators 
of this dastardly offence were deserving t f the severest 
punishment’’ and in order to take revenge, a triangle or 
whipping post was erected ‘nine days after the assault 
had been committed on Sherwood’. Indians passing that 
wav had to walk ‘on ail fours’. Some men were arrested 
and sent to the police under General Dyer s orders for 
their offence of ‘not salaaming’. ‘Six men were sentenced 
to be flogged for some breach of discipline—the exact nature 
of their offence not proved’. The Majority Report made 
light of even flugging and the very tone of admission of 
this guilt was anything but condemnatory. It was 
denied that whipping resulted, in some cases, in death and 
the Majority Reporters stated,‘Tn our opinion there is no- 
foundation for such susgestions”.' Baibarous atrocities 
were shamelessly defended. This report was an apology 
for British misdeeds. 

As against these observations, the M'nority Report 
‘s'gned by the Indian members of the Committee viz., 
Pandit Jagat Narain, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, and Sultan 
Ahmed Aftab Khan’, without denying the guilt of the 
crowd on the 10th of April, going to the house of the 
Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar, came to the conclusion 
‘on the basis of the evidence’ before them, that it 'had 
no intention of committing any excess’ and it was ‘after 
the firing’ that ‘they lost their heads and seized by a mad 
frenzy started on their nefarious work.’ Referring to 
the JalUanwalla tragedy the Minority Report observed, 
‘‘The storv of this indiscriminate killing of innocent people 
not engaged in committing any acts of violence but assembled 
in a meeting had undoubtedly produced such a deep- 
impression, throughout the length and breadth of the 

1; Majority Beport: Vide Indian Keviow dated June, 1920: 
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country, so prejudicial to the British Government, that 
it would take a good deal and a long time to rub 
it out 

As if all this was not enough, the history of prosecu¬ 
tions launched and fines imposed in affected areas were 
simply galling and Mahatma Gandhi, in his written state¬ 
ment, before tlie Hunter Committee remarked, ‘‘in my 
opinion the Government erred in prosecuting the offenders 

for waging war.The fine imposed on poor Ahmedabad 

was heavy and the manner of collecting it from the 
labourers was unnecessaiily harsh and irritating. The 
Indian nauon was not prepared to swallow the gravest 
injury and insult in combination and Mahatma Gandhi 
le!t that no way was lelt lor him but to act and the Non-. 
Co-operation Movement was the natural consequence. 

Closely corn ccted with post-war development of 
events was the Khilafat Question, a brief history of which 
has alreaoy been sketched. When Muhammad Ali Depu¬ 
tation to England filled in its purposes, the Muslims of 
India w(;re left with no alternative but to turn upon the 
goodwill and support of their lellow countrymen and the 
Khdafat Committee, at its meeting at Bombay, decided 
to adopt Mahatma Gandhi’s prescription of non-co-opera¬ 
tion on May 28, 1920.^ As has already been stated, 
Maha tma Gandhi was responsive to Muslim feelings 
and when the Satyagraha repercussioi s were still there 
the Khilafat Day was observed on October 17, 1919. 
Mahatma Gandhi noted with satisfaction, “The 17th 
October wdi long be remembered as a great day in Indian 
History I hat a big demonstration like the one organised 
for the 17ih instant should have passed oif without a 
hitch reflects the greatest credit on the organisers and 
is indeed a triumph of Satyagraha. Presi ding over the 
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All*>)n(]ia Khilafat Conference of Delhi on November 24, 
I9l9, Mahatma Gandhi said, “ll ought not to appear 
strange for Hindus to be on the same platform as the 
.Mahomedans in a matter that specially and sole’y affects 
the Mahomedans. Alter all the test of friendship is true 
assistance in adversity, and whatever we are, Hindus, 
Parsis, Christians or Jews, we wish to live as one 
nation^ surely the interest of ! ny of us must be the interest 
of all.”^ The result of this reciprocal reaction was 
that a joint Hindu-Muslim Conference was held on 
June 30, 1920 at Allahabad and non-co-operation was 
unanimously adopted.'" Mahatma Gandhi’s analysis of 
the causes of Non-Co-operaiion Movement in hit> statement 
before the court at his trial on March 18, 1922 indicates 
his sincerity for the Khila'at and the Punjab cause. He 
said, '*lhe Khilafat promise was not to be redeemed. 
The Punjab crime was whifews^shed and niost culprits 
went not only unpunished but remained in service and some 
continued to draw pensions from the Indian Revenue and 
in some cases were even rewarded / 

It will now be worthwhile to assess the influence 

of Mahatma Gandhi’s personality on the movement. He 

was the most widely known Indian throughout the world. 
He believed, like Count Tolstoi, that scientific advance 
gave a new setting to commerce and industry and exerted 
pernicious effect on individuals He had no faiih in 
modern education as far as Indians were concerned and 
was convinced that it cultivated slave mentality. He had 
no doubt ‘that all the machinery of complex ci\ ilisation, 
hospitals, doctors, law-courts, railw^ays, parliaments, do 
but serve to increase the gulf between man and God.* 
He insisted upon ^the supremacy of soul-force’, advocated 
‘national fasting’ and believed in ‘the if resistible power 
of passive resistance.’^ Dr. K, N. Katju was right when 
he said, ‘^Gandhiji spiritualised politics. What was 
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supposed to be good for the individual, he contended, was also 
good and practicable and worthy of pursuit for nations.” 
The Editor ol the Hindustan Times observed, “The Ahimaa 
which Gandhiji taught embraced the whole of humanity’*.^ 
“In a word, ihe reaiiza'ion of truth forms the foundation 
of Candhian thought”.^ G. V. Mavlankar voiced the 
VKWs of many in this country when he said that Mahatma 
Gandhi ‘lived for the liberation of Humanity, all the 
w< rid over, from exploitation, hunger, disease, ignorance 
and mental and physical worries and miseries”.* A 
man who had so much in him and much more could not hut 
be great and people felt attracted by the force of his per¬ 
sonality. His past services, specially in South Africa, had 
already brought his name to the forefront and all those that 
came in contact Wtth him felt the attraction of his magnetic 
personality which compel ed homage even from his adver* 
saries 1 he N n-Co-operaiion and the Khilafat Movements 
naturally found a meeting ground in him and he became the 
celebrated leader of both No other man could do so much 
as he at die time and though both the Movements failed 
they left an indelible mark on the pages of hist ry and 
r'-moved that fear from the mind of Indians which always 
rendered them timid to act. As a permanent contiibution, 
these two movements left a legacy of boldness which was 
displayed in all subsequent stages in the national history 
of this country. 

It is necessary to stop here to examine broadly the 
principles underlying the whole spirit of non-co-operation 
which was undoubtedly a remedy for wrongs done to the 
Punjab and the Khilafat. It was adopted by Mahatma 
Gandhi for getting these acts of grave injustice redressed^ 
It was unattended by violence ‘and undertaken in an 
ordered manner’. It was a substitute for force 
because ‘half of India’ was ‘too weak to offer violent 
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resistance and the other half’ was ^unwilling to do no\^ 
But. with all this, the case is not as simple as this. There 
is difference between the four terms—Sataygraha, Passive 
Resistance^ Civil Disobedience and Non-co-operation and 
an elucidation of them all will, by comparison, make the idea 
of the last one perfectly clear. In Mahatma Gandhi^s 
own words, Satygiaha ‘is !irurally holding on to Truth 

and it means, therefore, Truth force.It excludes the use 

of violence because man i{» i ot capable ol knowing the 
absolute truth and, therelore, not competent to punish*. 
Passive Resistance avoids vio ence but it docs rot exclude 
its use if, in the opinion o^ the passive resistor, the occasion 
demands it’. But it is always distinguished from armed 
res stance. ‘Civil Disobedience is civil breach of unmoral 
statutory enactments’. Thoreau used it ‘to signify his own 

resistance to the laws of a slave state..I e invoked the 

sane ions of the law and cheerfully suffered imprisonment. 
It is a branch of Satyagraha . 'Non-co-operation predomi¬ 
nantly implies withdrawing of co-operation from the State 
that in the non-co operator’s view has become corrupt and 
excludes Civil Disobedience of the fierce type described 
above.’ It also constitutes ‘a branch of Satyagraha which 
excludes all non-violent resistance tor the vindication of 
Truth’. ’ It is also interesting to remark that Mahatma 
Gandhi’s non-violence “cannot be passively non violent”. 
In fact, ‘non-violence’ was a term Mahatma Gandhi “had 
to coin in order to bring out the root meaning of Ahimsa”.^ 

The Khilafat and the Non-Co-operation Movementa 
attained an appreciable degree of progress but since the 
Peace I erms with regard to Turkey hardly lay within the 
jurisdiction of the Viceroy of India, no effective step could 
possibly be taken in the matter and the Khilafat day was 
officially observed on August 1, 1920 and ’demonstrations 

1. Mahatma Gandhi’s letter to the Vioeroy dated August 1, 

1920: From 8. Ganesan Collection of Young Indi*. 1919- 

22: Pages, 219 and 220. , 

2, Young India dated March 21, 1921: S. Ganesan's Yomuj 

India Collection 1919-22; Pages, 222 and 223, 

8v: M K. Gandhi: Non-violence in Peace and War, Volume I, 

Page, 113. 
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occurred throu(.!hout India’. ^ In his letter dated August t, 
1920 to the Viceroy, Mahatma Gandhi stated clearly, 
‘ Events that have happened during the past month have 
confirmed me in the opinion that the Imperial Government 
have acted the Khilafat matter in an unscrupulous, 
immoral and urujust manner and have been moving from 
wrong to wrong in order to defend theii immorality. I can 
retain neither respect nor affection for such a Goverr»ment 
The attitude of the Imperial and Your Elxcellency"s 
Governments on the Punjab question has given me 
additional can’ve for grave dissatisfaction ’/ He returned 
hi8 Ivaisar-i-Flind Gold Medal, the Xulu War medal 
and the Boer War medal, because in the circumstances 
prevailing in the country, he could not wear them with 
an easy conscience’. Then, on September 8, 1920 at the 
Calcutta session of the Special Congress Gandhi^s resolution 
on non co-operation was passed by a majority and the 
All-India Muslim League also passed it on the same date/' 
The programme embodied in this resolution w^js as follows:- 

“♦f/) Surrender of titles and honorary oiFices and 
resignation from nominated seats in local bodies : 

(b^ refusal to attend Government levees, durbars, and 
other official and semi-official functions held by Government 
officials or in their honour ; 

(c) gradual withdrawal of children from schools and 
colleges owned, aided or controlled by Government and in 
place ol such schools and colleges establishment of national 
schools and colleges in the various provinces ; 

(d) gradual boycott of British courts by lawyers and 
litigants and establishment of private arbitration courts by 
their aid for the settlement of private disputes ; 

(r) refusal on the part of the military, clerical and 
labouring classes to offer themselves as recruits for service 
in Mesopotamia ; 

1. The Indian Keviow dated August, 19‘20: Page, r)36: JBVooi 

Diary of tho Month. 

2. Young India dated Augual 4; 1920: H. (huu'san Collection 

19.9-22: Page. 219. 

3. The Indian Review dated Septoml ci-, 1020: Page. GOO: 

From Diary of the Month. 
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{f) withdrawal by candidates of their candidature 
for election to the reformed c ouncils and refusal on the 
part of the voters to vote f any candidate who may 
despite the Congress advice, off himself for election ; 

((f/) And in as much , Non-co-operation has been 
conceived as a measure of disciplim^ and sell-sacrifice 
without whic h no nat on ca? make real progress and in as 
much as an opportunity be given in the very first 

stage of Non-co operation to %'ery man. woman and child* 
for such discipline and self-sacrifice, this Congress advises 
adoption of Swadeshi in piece goods on a vast scale and 
in as much as the existing mills of India with indigenous 
capital and control do not rnanuiacture sufficient yarn and 
sufficient cloth for the requirements of the nation* and are 
not likely to do so for a long time to come, this Congress 
advises immediate stimulation of further manufacture on 
a large scale by means of reviving hand spinning in every 
home and hand weaving on the part of the millions of 
weavers who have abandoned their ancient and honourable 
calling for want of encouragement’\‘ 

It was claimed that the execution (»f this programme 
would usher in an era of Swarajya, without which the 
honour of the country would not be vindicated The 
above resolution was not, however, passed by the Congress 
without heated discussion and vehement opposition and 
the ^^actual voting showed that 1^855 votes for and 873 
against Gandhi’s motion were cast, A ‘Sub-corninittee 
consisting of M. K, Gandhi, Mrti Lai Nehru and V, J, 
Patel' was appointed by the All-India Congress Committee 
at the meeting held at Calcutta after the special sessior> 
of the Congress and it issued a report on draft instructions 
for Congress organisations regarding non-co-operation 

Then, Mahatma Gandhi accompanied by Muhammad 
All visited a number of places to establish national 
schools and colleges. The M. A. O* College was the 
first to be taken up for the purpose and ‘a conference 
of students decided to join Gandhi^s movement and the 
students Jeft the college in a body ^ ^ _ But since the 

1. The ludinn Boviow dated beptoinher, 1920.* Page, 676. 

2. Ibid Pago, 676, 

3. dated Oetol ov, 1920" Pago, 638. 

4. Ibid Pago. 672. 
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Trustees of the College did not fall in with the idea of 
implementing the nationalisation programme^ *a national 
Muslim University was inaugurated vfilh Maulana Muham> 
m<d Ali as its Principal’. Mahatma Gandhi visited several 
parts of the country, including the Punjab Gujrat and Bihar 
and there was stir in educational ins'itutions ail over the 
country. The Lahore and Khalsa Colleges were seriously 
affected. A National College was set up in Gujrat and 
Tilak Mahavidyalaya was opened at Poona. The Banaras 
University also experienced a strike of serious nature.’ 
'‘Wherever Gandhi made his appearance there for the 
moment was the ordinary progress of educational work 
seriously interrupted After the approval accorded to 
the Non-co operation programme in the Nagpur Congress 
which commenced its sitting on December 26, 1920,'^ the 
speed of the movement was greatly accelerated. 

hundreds of lawyers suspended their practice and 
law-suits began to be settled in Panel a>ats. The Govern¬ 
ment income from stamps fell Many schools were 
completely deserted and national Universities, colleges and 
schools were establi^hed at a number of places, such as, 
Patna and Cal.'utts etc , and in Bihar, Banaras Gujrat and 
Maha ashtra Vidyapiths were started. The use of Khaddar 
became extensive. Titles, however, were sparingly renounced 
for their holders formed a class of people well placed in life 
and were attached to the Government. A campaign against 
drink, undertaken spontaneously by the peo le led to a 
considerable reduction in Excise income of the Government. * 
The boycott of the Duke of Cannaught’s visit, under 
the circumstances, was a natural consequence. In his letter 
to the Duke, Mathama Gandhi wrote, “we do desire to 
destroy a system that has emasculated our country in body, 
mind and soul. We are determined to battle with all our 
might against that in the English nature which has made 
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O’Dwyer and Dyerism possible in the Punjab and has 
resulted in a wanton afiiont upon Ulam—a (anh professedi 

bj- seven crores of our counirj-nKn.Our non-pr^rticipation 

in a hearty welcome to your Royal Highntss is thus in no 
sense a demonstration against , jur high personage, but it it 
against the system you hav^ cf .r.' to uphold”.^ This was 
not all. The Tilak Swaraj Fund was vety libera lly subscrib¬ 
ed and the Prince ot Wabs’ arrival in Bombay OD 
Novf-mbfr 17, 1921 ® was boycetted ly the niiddie and 
lowt'r (Irisses. It was also true that in their heat people 
committf*d excesses h< re and there and the Bombay riots 
accompanied by peverai unpleasant incidents disfigured the 
histoiy oi Non-co-operation and Khilalat Movements. But 
considerim^ the vast area over which the two Movements 
took plrice and the large population of diveisific d temper, 
wh ch paititipated in them, the unpleasant events were still 
few However, they were against the whole spirit of non¬ 
violence and when Mahatma Gandhi had gon ‘ some steps 
forward in the Civil Disobedience Movement there occurred 
an attack on the 4th ol February, 1922 ^ at Chauri Chaura 
in Gorakhpur District on police by volunteer^ It is better 
to (ollow the events of Chauri Chaura in the words of 
Mahatma Gandhs himself, as this would give an accurate 
picture ol how these developments assumed unproportioned 
dimensions. He wrote, ‘ I understand that constables who 
were so brutally hacked to death had given much prov'^ca- 

tion.When the procession had passed, the slvnngleVS 

were interfered with and abused by the constables, J he 
former cried out for help. The mob returned. The consta¬ 
bles opened hre The little ammunition they had was 
exhausted and they retired to the ThanCb for safety. The 
mob, mv informant tells me, therefore, set fire to the 1 han^ 
The sell-imprisoned constables had to come out for fear of 
life, and as they did so, they were hacked to pieces and the 
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mangled remains were thrown into the raging 
This event compelled him to call halt to his activities^ 
becai 5 L=e he rightly understood that the people ol: India did 
•not thoroughly greisp the spirit oi Non-violence 

Nor wan rnnieniai repression rxilld., though it 

assumed ddJ rent character at different stages oi tfie iCh h^fat 
and Non Co-'ipejM raents. 7 he All-lndi.i KhJa at 
C^^nhjrence (July 8-1 L. ]92!) of Karachi, presided over by 
Muhammed Aii pass-d the Army and Indep* ndeixe 
ResoUuians (July lU, 1921] c:jngra*:tdating Gh?^zi Mustafa 
K.una! F^ashjt ‘on the couf-ge and suffering fie and his 
govefi meat p«^t up ‘to £:a*-^e and clecianng it ‘uEilav^iuJ 

for any triiihlel serve fro. : tu iK^y in the: anny or help or 
acq.desce h\ iv.cruitmi-nt ‘ Muhammad Au was, tl”n're- 

fore, on S^p^.eruberj !4, 1921'* at VV.dtair Shaukat 

Ah, Kitchh'W and olh- rs vv/.re also not spared. On November 
23, 192 J D’dhi w,«.s brought under the opei’Lttion ol the 
Sr:diticiJiJ M:^edo.; 2 S A'* a:id any volunteers’ as&ociatirn wa*:! 
declar'd Th«' Panj do anci the U. P‘, met' the? sanic fate, 

‘On th','*: 20th was s&uiU-ifly tvr.-d,t?d arul the Cfinunal 

An;cndir»e:c‘t Act !1 app!h'-cb A^rest^n house-searches, 

police rai’s, and other nnelHcd^ cd a strong pobcf ni'e re 
in Judged i;// M .hatraiP* Gandfii's rijoiaicr to ll)C Govern¬ 
ment ol fnJia’a coinmamq :e dat d February 6, 1922 paints 
clearly to ‘official lawlessness and barbaribmh He pointed 
o it iii"f acts of ‘ofhei vl shojting at Calcutta, ti e bru!al?ly of 
Civil Ga.ir2,s, the dragging of innocent men by their kgi at 
Darcii" and /\Ugarh, t ec assaults upon volunteers and the 
puUiic in Ldiore' an<l JuUundcr, ‘the shooting of a boy at 
Dchra O nA. the: looting by an Officer in Bihar and the 
^nidfhght searches and arrests in Congress and Khiiafat 

1, Yonncj iu'da diiiml IGLh February, 1922: S, Ganoi^an Oollocticu 
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offices’.’ One by one all top-! iders were arrested and 
Mahatma Gandhi’s turn came i Mnrch, 10, 1922,* 

The arrest of leaiers-Hi ruu and Muslim and the 
conclu'iion of the Frc .^'y of Ln * a me almost put an end to 
the Khilafat and Non-Co-opf • tt on Movements a id all 
attempts to revive them tailed 'sides, the Hi idu-Muslim 
riot.s. th“; re-ouriing mnlr !y of lut.ia gave a death bh-w to 
Hiridu-M;/s;dun in hdartty. The f»ct.s which I'toke out on 
August 20. \'U\ in Tiruranjiudi in Mdabar became so 
menacing to public peace ihat a ntlhiarv proclamation aras 
issued on the tw'oty-hist.’ The Mnpl*h rio>«:, starting 
in consequence of the arrest oi Khdafat work* rs deg.-nerated 
into Hindu-Muslifu feud. M duatma G ndhi’s ob«ervr»tion8 
in this connection bear repetition, ‘‘Tnere were,” he wrote, 
’Snnumeiable cases of looting Hindu houses, forced convert 
sions and unmentionable aifocities on the Hindu population 
as a result ot Moplah ignorance and lai'atictsrn”.* Inspite 
of this strain, tiie Hmdu-M i^lun unity survived for some- 
time mofv But the disease had en'ered the bo’y polidc 
of Intia and ‘in the five ye.nrs 192i t> |927 approxima ely 
450 lives wire’ lost and 5,000 persons were ‘injured in 
communal riots’,® In fact the bond of Hindu-M isUin 
unity du ing the period of the Khdnfat Non Co operation 
Movement was due to common opposiii m of the Biitish 
Government for different reasons, and the moment this 
artificial motive disappeared and the surface glow vanished, 
the reality of HinJu-Mualim antagonism came to the fore 
and marred for ever the relations between the two 
communities, 
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CHAPTER 8 


JINNAH JOINS THE LEAGUE : 

HIS PERSONALITY AND POLITICAL VIEV^S 

With the assumption of Muslim leadership by 
Muhnmmad Ali Jinnah, the All India Muslim Lea^^ue un¬ 
derwent a substantial measure of trans^orma ion. There 
Mere leaders before him, who preached he gospel of 
con munal separatism and exclusiveness. There were his 
predecessors anJ precursors who suggested the remedy of 
division of the country for h^-r commutial ailment, though 
the form of partition suggested differed from individual to 
individual Bat not one of them could formulate a compre¬ 
hensive scheme that admitted the possibility of practical 
adoption To Muhammad Ali Jinnah belongs the credit 
of siibf-cribing to the traditional policy of Musalmans after 
the Mutiny and in conformity with such policy of taking the 
first effective step for the realisation of their long cherished 
dreams of carving out an independent Muslim existence. 
The separatist tendencies of the Indian Mucalmans desired 
the preseivation of separate Muslim identity. But no prac* 
tiral solution backed by vigorous effort to attain that ideal 
was discovered or attempted, till Muhammad Ali Jinnah 
undertook the task of asserting Muslim claims in this 
direction 

Born on the Christmas of day 1876 at Karachi in a 
middle cla«8 Khoja family^ he first received his education 
at Gokul Das Tej Primary S'^hool, Bombay. Thereafter, 
he joined the Sindh Madrasa High School and finally passed 
his Matiirulation examination ol the University of Bombay 
from the Mission High School of Sindh. On th;; advice of 
Frederick Croft Bart, a renowned businessman of Bombay 
and Karachi, he was sent, at the age of sixteen, to England 
to quality himself lor the Bar, which he did with distinction. 
While in England, he was deeply impfessed by the political 
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activities of a Bengali Student, Chitta Ranj^n Das and he 
successfully supported the candidature of Dada'^hai N loroji 
for memljership of the House of Co^nmons He came back 
to India in 1896 and finding his father involve i in financial 
difficulciesy he preferred to pr at Bombay, the wider 

opportunities of which held o c hope Oi^ a speedy finan:ial 
recovery. Success, how^^ver i i not attend hin e-irly years 
of practice and his first three 3 :?ars at Bo nbay w-re full 
of hardship and disappointment Fh^redter, he occupied 
a tempofary post of Presidency Magistrate in tb * ci y of 
Bombay, which relieved him of the encumbrances of his 
three years life of stllli^gle Hi courage and confidence 
were leJoubled and h^ rejected the offer of a f iture 
permanent appointment in the scale of pay fising upto 
Rs l,30d/. per month, with thi** conviction that h >3 practice 
as a barrister w )uld bring him an income of so mucO per 
day. Hi?> expectations material sed and he fl>iiiishel in 
legal profession He also practised btfore the Privy Coun¬ 
cil in England from I9d) to 1934 But as soon as his 
financial circumstances improved (and they imp oved si m), 
he begin to take part in politics The infljerice of Da ia- 
bhai N loroji and Gopal Krishna Gokhale on the political 
views of Jinnah brought him in close assoriatio 1 with »he 
Indian N ilional Congress and he joined the moderate wing 
of this organisation When in 1910 and PM 1, the Council of 
the All Ind a Muslim League suggested radical ch tnges in the 
League’s constitution, Muhammad Ali Jinoah was invtt<-d to 
participate in its deliberations and te*nHer h »8 wel - on^i fered 
advice In consequence of discussions the All India Muslim 
League in its Lucknow Session of I9t3 acknowle 1 ed suitable 
self Government as one of its objects The wav to 
rapprochement was being opened for a long tim^ (1910) and 
in compliance with the desire of M ulana Muhinmiad Ali 
and 5ayyid Wazir Hasan Muhammad Ali Jinnah was 
formally enrolled as a member of the All India Muslim 
League in he autumn of I9l3. Hence forward, he became 
an active protagonist of both the political organisati ons — 
The 111 ian National Congress and the Muslim League— 
and till the commencement of the Non-violent Non-co-opera¬ 
tion Movement he cont»nued to diaw unaduheiated 
approbation and admiration from both of them He acted 
a^ a mediator between the Hindus and the Musalmana and 
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atWvea to establisii jooawih’ the two coaiiTiunities 

anc/ he easily won for himseJf the ti«Ie of Ambassador of 
Unity \ Thc^ Luclcnow Pact of 1916 was, to a great extent, 
the rrsuJl o/ Jinna/i’s e//ort^ and it was at his initiative that 
the Mernoradurn of the Nineteen’—Hin hi and Muslim 
Legisia^ors"—w is subn itted fo iho British (.jov«?rnmtTit with 
a view to obtain ‘or the liubiatjs a. jrubstantial nieai>ure oi 

sell-Goven ment ^ 

But ihe Nagpur Session of the Indian National 
CoTigtes-' wVivoh commenced its sit ing on December 26, 1920 
proved to be iVve parting oi ways lor it was here that 
^abaima OandWs pio^Lramme o\ NoivCo-operation was 
bnaWy adopVt^d. Yinnab vcbemetuly opposed it. But his 
^was the only cli-sentient voice" and as ^An inveterate 
opponent of Gandhi’s tacl:os, he could no longer remain in 
the Cf ngress a:.d icsigned his meinberBhip alter more than 
two decades of ardent association.'^ Speaking on the sixth 
anniversary of late G K. Gokhale on the 19th of February, 
1921 Jinnah told his audience ‘‘ hat he was convinced in 

his mind that the programme of Mahatma Gandhi.was 

taking them to a wrong channel 

It was, thus, alter the adoption of the plan of Non-* 
Co-operation at Nagpur that Jinnah could be said to have 
really joined the League lor, till then, he had been placing 
his legs on two stools and w.is not in a position to devote 
his exclusive attention to the iunherance ol the cause of 
Muslim League ideology 1 he question to be examined 
heie 18 a straight one—What led to this change in 
Jinnah’s out ook ? 

His view.p.jint should be taken up first for dissection. 
That he was opposed to Kow-a t Act was a fact beyond 
dispute But for getting the wrongs of the Country lighted, 
he never b 11 in wi»h the line of Mahatma Gandhi’s pro¬ 
gramme which he believed would take the people into 

1, This long based on tlio mator al contained in (l) 'Jhe 

Statosxnau dated Hoptomler 13,19 48* I'age 7, (2) Muham* 
mad Ali Jinnah (A Pobtical Study) by Sayyid Mitiub 
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Kais Ahmad Jafri^ Pages, UlOO. 
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wrong channel ’ '^In Ins opinion what they wanted wr.B ^ 
real political movement based on real YJolitical principles and 
based on the fire which burnt in the heart every man or 
his motherland. So &s they had not that ’oS the basis^ 

their prot^ran^me was delcciive It v^as imtVier represen¬ 

ted that he was o^ipote l to the policy oi boycotting th<^ 
Counc Is as it deprived his c- iinlrv in-Ln c- a chance ';o fiuht 
?ace to with the bure<aicia:s’. [he Ganchianpio- 

grarnme a; ooai‘ej to him n t in coviornAty With 

constPuticrHiil ar-d pchfirnl rDcthnoV^. His (Jiscontentwent 
was on tht^ **-corc ol ^hf hovcoM schor Js anJ collf^ges, 

i-.nd he feh. the L’t'cr he/p/es'ne«s of sfucItrAs after j/ie/r 
Withdrawal fr m educifirr instituifor-s. Garish* hafi 
af-ked them to the whecJ for feur to fjvt houn^ « Jay 

a'v,'j thin if a* y iirn« available to devote it to 

Hindi. I ie o^nphaocalU'’ .'aid tnat this was not really a 
pt luica! rooven.pn* ‘ Hes-idcs the GamdKart py ogrammrt 
be^ng based on scul force parl-eok of a sp’irahial movernrrit 
jmrivh conid va ver inajvd’^e that Non-violent 
N n-Co'Op^ radon was a practicabH. devic/v ihe we^’ing of 
Khndi did not appral to him He could appreciatf^ the 
efforts of indnins to svari bniii after m il’ and compete with 
foreu’n irtann ac?arrr'.r^ 

li jmnah’s oppe^^ition was only to ilie Cane'hi. 
me hods of r<sisurg the Brititih Gove; nn'KMU, thcrre v:aH no 
po doy of his permanrst bdiircrtion He parted compr^ny 
with hi» colhynsf s ci the Corgrtss never to mcer ai.>ain Hi» 
w ihe point o! vicvo of a lawyer v/ho tnod forcibly to 
prove h;s aigurnents. or else h i couKi nc!: fail to leahsiC that 
pnr ly political prgoramme unconnected wiih onlor ay.;ec,s 
ol Ide wc)s under the pievailing circum^ian’:es, impoM ible 
M reover, all .-»erious student- oi Political Scienc*‘ urjders tand 
that ^here is an intimate inter connection between Pohi*c:s, 

£cmomics aud Ethics. to talk of ‘a real p littca! 
movement ba^^ed on real political principles’ was to talk 
of an imaginary condition of li'e and to ignoje the 
composite character of human existence There Cf.nnot 
be a complete isolation of political programme from other 
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aspects of human life and there cannot be a greater 
substantiation of this contention than that Jinnah himself 
•did not evolve any such plan as an alternative to the 
methcds of Mahatma Gandhi, The boycott Councils, 
undoubtedly, involved a certain degree of sacrifice on the 
part of those who des»red persond glory and disMnction, 
but no special arguments are needed to show the utter 
hollowness of fighting the bureaucrats from within the 
Councils which li tie recognised the force of indian voices 
and treated them with contempt* The weakness of Indian 
protest was indicated, beyond all shadow of doub , by the 
passage of the Rowlatt Laws, ag^unst all popular 
expression ol opinion to the contrary. In the face of stern 
reality, persistence in the methods of opposition in the 
Councils would have demonstrated Isck of vitality to 
understand the intricacies of the situation. To pin tai^h 
in a method already tried and found deficient c >uld not 
but tantamount to a Don Quixotic move, and if the 
Swarajists subsequently adopted the tactics of government 
opposition inside Councils, their experience as well bore 
no promise of success. The withdrawal of students 
from Government and aided instituttons called for sacrifice 
but in times of national crisis small advantages were not to 
be looked for and Mahatma Gandhi wanted to harness the 
whole National energy to oppose British tyranny in the 
country. Besides, it would be a flagrant misr^-pres^ntati >n 
to assert that he did not suggest means for the utilisation 
of the youth of this country after their withdrawal from 
Government and aided irst t itions, the alternati e to which 
was the establishment ol national schools, colleges and 
universities. Vioreover, he would really be a daring 
apostle of Western education, who cm yet substantiate 
that it was con^ ucive to real national progress. 1 he 
8Ugge??tion of spinning was a part and parcel of Mahatma 
Gandhi^s programme of boycott of lor ign g ods, parn- 
Cularly textile U der the circumstances, the needs of the 
country could only be met by the efforts of the entire 
nation. The revival of spinning industry was also a 
practical step towards the solution ol* several econ >mic 
problems. It might not have been a scientific approach 
to them, but it was an approach all the sam^ an 1 waa 
<alculated to bring about complete regeneration of economic 
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life of the country. If students were asked to co-operate 
in this task of nation-building, it was a move in the right 
direction. It was really a fact th^t non-violent non- 
co-operation was a difficult prescription (or political sufferings 
of the country. But when force was not to be used, non¬ 
violence was the only remedy For its very success, 
spiritual force was essential and perhaps conscious of 
the magnitude of his task, Mahatma Gandhi spiritu^^lised 
politics It would be rating poliiics at a very low degree 
to assert that it does not take cognisance of spi iiual 
force. Pure politics divorced from spiritual considerations 
hive degenerated into bickerings all o^er the world. 
There was nothing imposs.ble about Mahatma Gandhi^s 
programme of Non-vioscnce, ( It had already been 
tried in South Alrra ) and its difficulty was to be 
encountered by spiritualising politics. In the deprecation 
of the nse of Khadi and in the recommendation oi starting 
‘mill after mill ’ any one can discover lack ot understanding 
the real position of the country. No attempt is made here 
to offer an apology lor Gandhian economics. But since 
it was allied with a po itical programme, its effects in the 
field of politics should best be studied, and concentrating 
our attenMon in this direction the fact becomes ciy'-tal 
clear that the use of ‘Khadi* did ready paralyse Biitish 
manufacture ot textile goods for sometime. Though 
Mahatma Gandhi was not actuated by any desire of 
retaliation o» revenge, the effect of his policy could hardly 
be prevented from operation. Then, the task of competing 
with foreign manufacturers of standing, backed by the 
policy ot foreign government was an uphill one and could 
not succeed under conditions ot slavery. Mdls necessitated 
import of machinery, which could be stopped any moment 
by foreigners who could see in such importation the 
possibility of jeopardizing their gains, and manu acture of 
machines in India was not possible. 

It is further cor>t^*nded for Jinnah that he was in 
favour ot a programme that was a combination of destructive 
and constructive activities and that Mahatma Gandhi aimed 
at only destructive work * but if thought is rightly weighed* 
it would appear that in times of national crisis a purely 


1. Hyat Muhammad Ali Jinnah by Rais Ahmad Jafri : Pago^ 106. 
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constructive programme cannot be launched. Besides, it 
would be a wrong reading of Mahatma Gandhi’s meihods. 
if we conclude that he altogether concentrated his energy 
on works of destruction, In his nattorial institutions revival 
of cottage industries and stress on ‘Khadi\ we cle rly 
discern an attempt to rcTonstrucl our' national founr^atit'ns 
and non-co-operation wi^h the Dntish Government was a 
cemonst'ation of the fi^enuine feclin;'s of Indians towards 
British biiieaucrary and its 

Let US, theridore, look to other causes of Jninah’s 
changtc! attitude of mind in renouncinci his alhliition with 
the Consress. Was i: due to his conce ousn^^ss of the h ftm 
whi h tJie Kiidafat Movement w<is supposed to be drung 
to ihe !Vlu»alrnan« o\ India ? Z a-Uddia Ahmad Snieri 
believed t!iat the Khdafal Qu^^stlon had proved detrimental 
to the interests of Indian Musdrnans. ‘Comparing the 
two crittcal piiioJs, siid he, “namfly, t? e Maiiay and 
the Ktiilalat the brer did infinitely greater h^rm to the 

Musalmans than the former.the Cantihi-/:.uided Kh bfat 

M ovemerU made them i»!.p<»tenl in wsll, faith and deter- 
uninatiord’d They trooped into the Congress bt cause they 
‘were completely disuniteci and as against this, the hi ian 
National Congress was pown r uliy organised. M >re vef* 

‘ when the L^ai-^ue be.::ci»n to asseit iisr*ii under Jmnah’s 
gui lance as the i epresentative orgmis Atio’i of the Musal- 
fnaruj, it was llally deni< »:l that status’’.* It was fved, 
“Disunity, ennfuMon and complete lack vf faith in iblam 
and in themselves were the prominen) characteristics of 
Musainianfj a't* r the Khilifat agitation' I hat Jinnah 
undertook Mu'^lim leadership to organise this L on a 

sounder basis and to asseit its reprrsent-itive character 
can hardly be questioned in th ' ii,.;ht of his subsequent 
conf'uct. There was also no do ibt that Mahatma Gt^ndhi’s 
leadeiship oi the Khilafat agitation was detested by the 
entire oilhodox section of the Muslim population. That 

1. My Leailer: Beiog an Estimate of Mr. Jinnalds work for 
Indian MuBalmans by Zia-ml din Ahmad Suleri* Bage, 52, 

Pages, 57 and 58. 
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jlinnah was actuated by a desire to bring about tlie salvation 
of the Musalmans can, to some extent, be accepted. No 
attempt to minimise the sincerity of Jinnah for his 
community can be ba^ed on farts. It is also a mere truism 
to state that the effects of the Khilafat and Non-Co-Operation 
Movements became apparent long beiore their tern»iratirn 
and J nnah saw earlier an any other conten.porary 
Alijsalman tne a^e of his community, lay in a 

policy of separatism It Vvas well stated, ‘ jinnah repealed 
the performance of Sir Sayyid. He erected himbclf like 
a high, strong wall....... On this side of the wall, irorganisa 

tion work took shape, and soon the Musalmans, under 
the green crescent-bearing binner of Islam, frtsh in 
enthusiasm and happy wi h their new found faish, were 
up against ail odds”* The Muslim tradiuon of isolation 
at labt offered aU attraciions to Jinnah and hjs a.nxicty 
for the betterment of fiis commur i»y at the expense of the 
Hindus took complete holdl over hi-r m^ntaj •rame But 
keen though his app^^lite for the occludv^e uplift of his 
community, it does not explain the whole truth about 
his diamalic change o' niird 

He was mlsht in th'^ Indian N itional Congress after 
its assumption of a new* ccmplexion of agitation against 
the British Government and the n* w developments in the 
Congress—non co-nperation and the new constitution which 
made it more of a popular an i organisation—were 

th oroughly disapproved of by him Apart from other 
considerations, his temper had t > do a lot in In'* det^-rmlna- 
tion to give up his connections with the Nation'1 Congress 
and it was rit’hdy observed that ‘temp'ramentally he did 
not fit in at all w.th the new Congres-i He felt co'npl'^trly 
out of his element in the Kiah- H I ow 1 dem uiding 
speeches in dindista ii Fh^ enthU’^ a^m of the pe >ple 
outride struck him as mob hys e it .......H* suggested once 

privately that only Matricuiaies shoul I be take i into r.he 
Congress’ ^ This was an attitude of mini, whic • refused 
to mix fre-*ly with com non rnei and a iopt the or hnary 
tenets which aimed at equiUty ot tr-atximt J»ni^h, tilt 


1. My Leader by Zia I d-din Ahmad Suleri: Pages, 66-(i6. 

2. Jawahar Lai Nehru* An Autobiography: Page, 67. 
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the second decade oi the tw^entieth century, was averse 
to a free and hearty asao^datton with the comn>nality m 
the country and there wis not the least doubt that 'so far 
Jinnah waa esaenrially a speaker for the intellectual and 
the cultured au hence. There was a certain kind of 

aloofness about him.Some people perhaps also mistook 

his derachment for coldness’ / This mental make up of 
the h'^h-towering J n lah wai directly in conflict with 
iMahatma Gandhi's non-violent non-co-operarion pro^jr-imme 
*which meant a departure from the policy or constitutionai 
agitation’ and which pre supposed the cooperation and 
participation of masses in the country. No wonder, 
therefore, that Jinnah said good-bye to his old association. 
Besides, a man of Jinn^b’s personal ambition could 
hardly find sufficient scope f r personal glory in the Congress 
which cla»m**d the best mrelligentsia in its fold and where 
men of all talenis were in superfljity As a member ot the 
Indian Nition'il Congress, he could, at best, be one of the 
top leaders, but in the League he had the chance of btiog 
recognised as the leader of a community which could blindly 
follow his dictatorship His participation in the National 
Congress at an early stage of his life and his continuai»ce in 
it till his View point wa-* rejected were natural in the absence 
of any o*her powerful political organisation which pro'i^ed 
an opportunity for his pr<^gress. His rejection of the offer 
of a monthly salary rising upto Rs. 1,500/- in the of 

earning an equal amount per day, his assumption of the 
permanent presidentship of the Muslim League.his 
renunciation of his flourishing legal practice tor rirvoting 
himseit entirely to politics and his ultima’ely holding the 
double office of ‘Governor GeneraT and ihe President r f the 
Coi»s*ituent Assembly of Pakistan’^ are conclusive evidences 
of his extra-ordinary ambiti >ii for personal progress It has 
been seated, with perfect accuracy, that Jinnah would ne\er 
let slip an opportunity of self glonfication. ‘It h s been- 
said that the ^ge cf lomance and adventure is over and that 


1. Some Iteoeat ^^peeoho8 And Writings of Mr. Jinnah, Collectod 
and tdited by Jamil Utl-Din Ahmai, Looturer, Musl'm 
Universitvr, Al'garh and Member of the Ml India Muslim 
League OounJr Frot. introduction, Pages, XII'XllL 
S. The Statesman dated September 13, 1948: Pago, 7. 
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under modern conditions there is hardly scope for such 
mf^dievat exploits. The life of Jtnnah shows t^ at there is 
always adventure waiting for the adventurous”' Such a 
scope in the Congress of Mahatma Gandhi who in ushering 
in h 8 non violent non co-operation tormulae had taken a 
decided and practical step forward to dislodge foreign 
domination was impossible. 

Then, his chaiacter and personality also deserve 
consideration in paitly examining his motives of cutting 
adriit with the Indian National Congress and acting in ditect 
opposition to it His obstinacy became known even to those 
who came casually in contact with him. Effort after effort 
was made by the top-rankins 2 leaders of the Congress to 
bring him round to the point of view, conducive to the 
welfaie of the country. But even a man ol Dr, Rajendra 
Prasad’s sobriety and self-effacement had to admit later that 
his talk of agreement with Jinnah tailed (1933) which caused 
him great sorrow specially because the points which led to 
breakdown were trivial and to accept them or show obstinacy 
over them was useless.* Even Woodrow Wyatt, M P., 
writing soon after the death of Ji^mah said, ‘ Now there is 
no obstinate, unbending leader in Pakistan; but even in his 
death Jinnah’s timing may have been right. Now he is not 
there, and the need lor agreement b**tween Pakistan and 
India is most pressing: it may come about”.® In fact, ‘’He 
stood firm cn his ground and never let slip an opportunity 
to improve his position and his prospects”.* A man of 
such tiaits of nature and temperament could not continue to 
£nd satisfaction in Congress ideology of sacrifice and work. 

Some writers on Jinnah have lavished unbounded 
praise on his personality and, in fact, he was not altogether 
devoid ol virtue Rais Ahmad Jafri saw in him the qualities 
of courage, frankness fearlessness and bravery * Zia Ud- 
Din Ahmad Suieri says *‘Jinnah has organised the 

I, The Indian Review dated October, lytS: Page, 64u: Indian 
. affairs 

S. Baiendra Prasad: Atmkatha: Page, 426, 

S. The New Statesman And Nation dated September 18, 1948: 
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(Vlusalnnans and given them a goal. Indeed the change jinnah 
has wrought in the Muslim thought and body politic is 
tremendous. N i one ever before has touched the Muslim 
mind so deeply’’/ ‘His unimpeachable integrity and 
sinceriiy and his firm faith in the destiny of Mu.slims and in 
Pakistan brou^fit him unqualifies loycl’.y from ttie members 
of his community’ Tint jinnah was above board and 

w»3 p)..ced on a higher level than anv contemporary 
M jsalrnan of Lca<::ue canmot be doubto 1. b wats we!{ 

said, ‘ jinnah was aloof because the noirna! ran of Muslim 
politician;* were corrupt and ccul i too easily be bouubt and 
soid. He could not trust them and had to stand alone, 
except jof a few faith!ul friends of limited ^tatule who 
wanted noihing for tht,*mselves”;^’ His inieihgence and tact 
can never be over-estimated though in his hfe after his 
conversion 1) rank comnmnad^rn he exhibited qualities of 
bitter antagonism and his energi^'S were misdirected. Hi' 
charm oi manner became irresistible ordy wiien he allowed 
himself to use it. He was p ;sses8ed of strong affec- 
tions, paiticularly for the liritish and ‘somttirnes he would 
ha'C a sudden burst of humaidtv, of colos^a! doubt of bis 
own capa: ity’.'* His persnrirti charm of appearance did not 
pass unnoticed ‘‘E^rly in life Jinnah built up a firm and 
unconuptible character and a strong yet charming ptrson- 
alily. Tall, handsome, spruce and urbane, his personality 
is almo'it the last word in <lignity and grace”.^ 

The editor of the Indian Review had no cifficulty in 
proncunc^ing a dsflerent version, when he pointed out, "‘His 
vision was as limited as his vocab-jlary. He dealt in a 
kind o. lawyer-like preci.-ion which was never precise at 
all.”^' He was very fond of comparing himself with 
Mahatma Gandhi, ‘^He appeared vain because, to increase 
his prestige ic India, he Wds obliged to seem high and apart 
If he were to meet Mr Gandhi, the Mahatma must come 

1. My Leader: Page, t90. 

2. Ihe Sunday Statesman dated September 12, 1948: Page 1. 

3. The New Statesman And Nation: Pago, 232. 

4»* Ibid 

6, Some Recent Speeches and writings of Jinnah: .'Prooi latro- 
duction; l age, X, 

tk The Indian Review dated October, 1948: Page, 540, 
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to see him, or else India would think Jinnah the less impor¬ 
tant”/ He was undoirbtedly the tounder of Pakistan and 
he achieved tt with a singleness of purpose. But whether 
this was a move in the right direction is open to grave 
doubts. He went out of iiis lathes land to preside over the 
foundation of a Mudiro S ate which he carved out by 
foiiowing the most rt:«acUorary policy. It was said alter 
his death ih t ^'on the 1 th ol Septernikcr, 1948, departed 
from the ficio of his mundane acUvitics a great Indi^^n who 
had h elped to disrupt the unity and integrity oi his father¬ 
land”.^' 

The poiitical views of Muhanirnad AU Jinnah can 
distinctly be divi<Hcd inta tv/o parib—bclere bis resignation 
from rhe Indian Nalioral Congress and alter it. In the 
hrst of tfie.^e two pcaovis of his pohtica! life he subscribed 
to natfo iidistic aspifatiouv, and his acUviues wo'c supported 
by a ti-fling oi oori rnon wrvbare ot his country as a whole, 
it has rilfrady beea stated that he idrnuhed hnnsrlt with 
the Indian National Congr-ss ia tlic t^ariy y^ars of his political 
care*.r and ‘alignorl w'lth the Moderate leaders^ 

D.j.d:..bhoy Naorc^ji, Filere^^llah M^ihla and G. FC. Gokhah'b 
But even the cMrernu^ts did not had Inn. a d’fhcult luar? to 
dccii with and Ho l)otfi scho.ds h^ app^^ oed ta be the com¬ 
ing man’ '* This was due to his liberal views in p( htics 
and his liberality was dernonst-aied on seveiJil occasions. 
He was, for example, ‘‘the prime mover of the Rt solution, 
"deprecating the extension or appln. ation of the principle 
of Separate Communal Liectoraies to MunicipTsties, Dsi^trict 
Boaids or otht r L-ocal Bodies”’/ In the Legislative Council, 
jinnah exprc-ssed national view’^s. He made a case ‘'for the 
indioknisfttion of the army and emphasised that opportuni¬ 
ties should be given to Indian young men in the same way 
aa were given to Europeans’. He welcomed the Indian 
Defence Force Bdl and he ‘s ruck a note of warning against 
the policy of discrirninatienh The internment of A mie 
Besant touched his heart deeply and he immediately joined 
the Home Rule League, not merely as a member but under- 

1. The New Statocman And Nation* Pa.ge, ‘^32. 

2. The Modern Review datofl Ootobor, 1^J48 : Page, 2{)B. 

3. The Statesman daiorl Boptembor 13, 1948 : Page, 7* 

4. Miihammod Ali Jinnah by Sayyid Matlub Ilasan* Page, 63. 
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took, as its Presic^ent, the delicate task of guiding its 
(oitunes'.* He voiced the views of nationalist India when 
he op'.ned, ‘ It may be said once for all that the people 
of India are proud to be a part of the British Empire, and 
that their lojalty is as true and firm as that ot any other 
Britisher in any part of the Empire. But she wishes no 
longer to continue as the subject race, or to put in the 
words ol Lord Hardinge, the trusty dependent’, but claims 
to be an equal partner with the oiher members the 
Empire” * Many more instances of his acts and utterances 
can be added lo demonstrate Jinnah’s Iderality of political 
ideas before he became an exclusive member of the Muslim 
League, But here we would remain content with only one 
more remark about his attitude on politics in the first period 
of his publ c life. In 1914, Jinnah led the Congress delega¬ 
tion to England in connection with the reform of Secretary 
of States’ Coun.il for India and to secure Indian representa¬ 
tion on that important body.^ It was due to his efforts 
that on his r»tur/n from England the League and the Cong¬ 
ress held their annual sessions at the same place and this 
tradition continued from |9l5 to l920. No one who has 
followed the trend of events can deny that to Jinnah belongs 
the credit oi bringing the two organisations near each other 
and the preceding chapters cover an elaborate account of 
his services in this connection. 

But what happened afterwards is just the reverse 
of his earlier period of political career and Pandit Jawahar 
Lai Nehru’s C8tim-»te in one sentence represents the whole 
truth about the later period of his activities. He lays 
down, “Later, unhappily, the old Ambassador of Unity 
associated himself with the most reactionary elements in 
Muslim communalism” * It is difficult to agree with the 
Editor of the Modern Review that ‘‘till 193”*, we do 
not think that he knew his own political mind,”* for this 
would whitewash all his guilt in subsequent stages of the 
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development of events in India. His attitude towards thtr 
Nehru Report, his part in the Round Table Conference 
and his views on the Indian Constitutional Act of 1935, 
left no doubt regarding his position after leaving the 
Congress. That he became a die-hard communalist is 
undisputed, though it may be admitted that alter 1937 his 
politics assumed the character of aggressiveness His part 
in the subsequent politics of the country will be indicated 
in the following chapters and for tear of duplication is not 
repeated here. However, it may be stated, with all 
frankness^ that in his rank communalisjn he not onlv 
sacrificed the interests of his fatherland but he also showed 
an extra-ordinary degree ol implacabilit}'. Mr. Wyatt rightly 
observed ; “In every incident Jinnah saw the machinations 
of the Hindu mind, tricking and thwarting him; and every 
occasion was made the vehicle for demonstrating his 
inflexibility, his intransigence and his adherence to the 
Central principle. I never met him without hearit)g, at 
least once, the standard, unvarying lecture on the wrongs 
of the Muslims and the need for F^akistan’’/ His varied 
speeches and writings bear eloquent testimony to the fact 
that he proved himself adept in exploiting the religious 
feelings his easily inflammable community. In Ins 
presidential address at the Luckr>ow Session of the All-lndia 
Muslim League, in October, 1937 he spoke in the str in 
of early Muolim leaders and said, Hindi is to be tl>c‘ 
national language of India and that Boudf* MdfVdW is to 

be the national song, and is to be forced upon all. 

Only the Congress masquerades under the name of 
nationalism, whereas the Hindu Mahasabha does not 
mince words”.* In his presidential address of the All- 
India Mu«*lim League of Patna in December, 1938, he 
gave another sample ot his communal frame of mind. He 
said, “Muslim children must accept lUindc MotViUn as 
their national song, no matter whether their religious 
beliefs permit them to do so or not. It is idolatrous and 
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a hymn of hate against Muslims’’.*^ In the same speech he 
blamed Mahatma Gandhi for destroying the Congress ideals 
and said, *‘His ideal is to revive Hindu religion and establish 
Hindu raj in this eount’'y and he is utilising the Congress to 
further this objeci^\ ^ His bill of indictnnent against Democracy 
was expressed in his sentiment ( feigned or real ) that it 
meant only ‘Hindu raj all over India'.^ These references 
are mentioned merely by way of iliustration and no attempt 
is made here to exhaust the subject. In fact Jinnah after 
his resignation from the Congress, became the recognised 
leader of Musaimans alone and as such nothing was more 
tempting to him than to say and write things that pleased 
his community. 

That way also lay his own interests. But we 
must give him cre^iit tor what he did Jinnah reconstructed 
the League and put new life in its activities In his bogey 
for Pakistan, he offered a fascination for all Musaimans 
who did not fully understand the implications of this policy. 
Though he was not the author of the idea of Pakistan, h^* 
w'as solely responsible for its implimentation, ‘‘With the 
cry of Islam in danger he galvanised the fanatic Muslim 
masses who were ripe for such a lead. This has always 

been jinnah’s strongest weapon.World War W came as 

a God send to Jinnah. The anti war attitude of the Congress 
threw him into the lap of the IVitish, who were groping for 
an ally in the darkness of the Indian political atmosphere”/ 

It would, however, be a wrong reading of jinnah, if his 
services to the League are not fully appreciated. Under 
his guidance, as under no other leader^s before him, the 
work of organisation of the Muslim League was performed 
with startling efficiency. N. V. Raj Kumar stated the 
plainest truth in laying down, The credit for the efficient 
organisation of a backward community undoubtedly goes to 

iSoine Re^u-nt SpoechoR And WriiingR of Mr. Jinnah : Pago, 80 
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Jnmah. His brllUeinc leadership of the League during the 
last decade and the success that has come to it in every 
ipheiC of activity, is almost unbelievable were it 

not a haid fact/’* M ihammad Iqbal, the lamous Urdu 
poet, writing in his private and confidential letter to 
Muharrirnad AH jinn^h, /^eci June 21, 1937, Lahore^ 
ricknowledged him as the only Musalrnan capable of i^uiding 
the desitiT'^y of the Muslim cc;f!rr.unity. He wrote, “1 know 
you are a busy man ; but I do hope you won’t mind my 
'vriting to you so often, as you are the only MubUTi in 
tadia today to whom the communkty had a right to 
look up for safe guidance throu^’h the storm which iscondng 
to N. W, India and peihaps to the whole of India. 
What Sayyid Ahmad Khan aspired tor the MusHms in the 
nineteenth century, Muhammad Ali Jinnah accomplished in 
the twentieth. Sajyid Ahmed imbedded the lesson of 
separatism on Muslim minds and taught his community an 
abject loyalty to the British Government, jinnah carved out 
a sfparatf^ Miiblim State by a process of vivi&ection of his 
fatheilcinJ and aligned himself definitely with the British 
^kovernrnent. 1 hr two wcir the counter parts of each 
other and it can easily be doubted, if without Syed there 
could ever be a 'jinnah of the Partition’, though the latter 
overshadowed ihe former by virtue of his practical achieve¬ 
ment of an astounding nature. 

t. Indian Political Parties by N. V. llaj Kumar. 
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CHAPTER 9 


THE SIMON COMMISSION; NEHRU REPORT AND 
ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 

SIMON COMMISSION 

The Indian Statutory Commission presided over by 
Sir joh!i AlR^^brook Simon and popularly known as the 
Simon Commisssion^ alter the nanie of its Chaiiman. was 
constituted under a Royal Warrant dated the 26th of 
November, 1927. It composed of seven trusted, well- 

placed and experienced Englishmen—the Chairman himself, 
Harry Lawson Webster, *'>onald Sterhni:; Palmer, Edward 
Cecil George Cadogan, Stephen Walsh/ George Richard 
Lane Fox and Clement Richard Alice. Its basis of appoint* 
ment lay in Section 84A of the Government of India Act, 
l9l9, which provided that ‘within'*’^ ten years after its 
passage ‘the Secretary of State with the concurrence of 
both houses of Pailiament shall submit for the approval 
of His Majesty the names of persons to act as a Commission’, 
which, after approval, would inquire into ‘The working 
of the system of Government, the growth of education and 
the development of representative institutions in British 
India and matters connecteci therewith, and the Commission 
shtill report as to whether and to what extent it is desirable 

to establish the principle of responsible government. 

then existing therein, including the question whether the 
establishment of second chambers of the local legislatures is 
or is not desirable’. The Indian Statutory Commission paid 
two visits to India, the first lasting from the 3id of February, 
1928 to the Slsl of March, 1928, and the second from the 

^ Vernon Hartshorn was appointed in his place on December 7, 
1927 for Walsh resigned on account of ill health, 

** The word ‘within* was substituted for, ‘At the expiry of* by 
the Government of India ( Statutory CommisBion ) Act, 1927, 
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1 lih of October^ 1928, to the 13th of April, 1929. The first 
act the Chairman of the Commission performed on arrival in 
India was to write a letter on February 6, 1928 to His 
Excellency the Viceroy and therein he unfolded the scheme 
of a ‘‘Joint Free Conference’ This proposal was based on 
(though not identical with ) rio statement of His Majesty’s 
Government that the task the Commission in taking 
evidence would be greatly faciatated if it were to invit.e the 
Ce!itral Legislature to appoint a join: Select Committee 
cliosen from its elected and nominated unofficial membefs 
This c irnmitlee was merely to be a consultative b ody. The 
plan chalked out in the Chairman's letter to the Viceroy 
was that the two houses of the Ceniral Legislature ot India 
should constitute a Joint Committee consisting conveniently’ 
o( !^<even members and that each Local LegisKtive Council 
sliould be asked to constitute a simdac body\ These 
Ccmmitlces of the Indian L^’islamres were to provide 
assistance to ihe Indian Statutory CornmissioiK This step 
was represented to have been taken in the true interests 
of India and Great Britain alike. It way specifically 
mentioned tfi.it the Joint Conferences were to commence 
their work only on the second visit of the Simon 
Commission. 

By the time of the rearrivai of the Commission, 
Committees on the Lnes indicated, had a!rea<ly been foimed 
ini all provinces except Burma and C. P, The L^^gislature 
of Burma appointed a committee of the typj in December, 
1928, but tho Central Pi evinces could not constitute anv. 
The co operation of the Central Legislature^ wr^p, however, not 
unreserved, the Legislative Assembly deciding to withhold 
support. But the Viceroy shortly before the return of the 
Commission had formed an Indian Central Committee 
composed of the three elected members of the Couniil of 
State, one more member of the same body and five members 
of the Legislative Assembly. Th^ procedure adopted in 
each Governor’s Province was one of registering evidence 
and hearing witnesses by the joint Confrrenc*', comprising 
f>f the Statutory Commission, the Indian Central Committee 
and the Provincial Committee. Witnesses were examined 
and evidence was taken in the presence of the press 
Members and Ministers of provincial governments were also 
associated with the Joint Conference. Since evidence tiken 
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at Delhi concerned only with the Central matters, the joint 
Conference was composed ol the Statutory Commissirn and 
the Indian Central Committee. The woik performed was 
tremendous and a number of places were visited. *'Evidence 
was taken,wrote ihe Commissioners, “on 75 days in all. 
at the following places Poona, Lahore, Karachi. 
Peshawar, Delhi. Lucknow, Patna, Shillong, Calcutta, 
Rangoon, Mandalay, Madras and Nagpur We Save also 
visited many other areas besides these principal towns and 
have done our utmost to make ourselves more lamiliar with 
various parts of British India.’’ Shortly belore iheir final 
departure, the Commissioners held three days’ conference at 
Delhi and on this occasion ^all the eight Committees oi 
Provinces, the Indian Central Committee and the Statutory 
Commission’ sat together. Even when the Commission 
returned home, i«s work was not suspended and the Indian 
Central Committee was called to England where officials 
of the India Office, Members of the Secretary of State’s 
Council the High Commissioner for India and a represen* 
tative of the War Office were consulted The Chairman 
of the Indian Statutory Commission sought permission of 
the Prime Minister for investigating and repotting on 
Indian States ( vide letter d.»ted 16th October, 1929, 
addressed to the Prime Minister ) because the constitu* 
tional development of India presupposed considerations 
of relations subsisting between British India and Indian 
States and j. Ramsay Macdonald accorded this permission 
( vide letter dated October 25, 1929 ).^ 

Lest the above description should give an erroneous 
impression that the Commission had a plain sailing 
throughout its course of investigation of conditions and 
examination of evidence, it is necessary here to stop in 
order to have a stock-taking of its reception in the country. 
So great was the agitation over their arrival that even the 
Commissioners were constrained to accept that 'She purely 
British composition of our own body roused resentment in 
many quarters in India.Regarding the arrangement of 

1. The first two paras of this Chapter are constructed out of the 

material contained in Indian Statutory Commission Beport, 

Volume [-Preface : Pages, XIII-XXIV. 

2. The Indian Statutory Commission Beport, Volume I. Page, 4. 
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their report and the data they examined, the Commissioner^, 
observed, *’We have examined many schemes and 
sugii^estions. The material is abundant and, while it is 
true that we were denied the direct testimony of some 
important bodies of Indian opinion, we have had the 
fullest opportunity of s»ud’ ‘ng the Report of the Committee 
appointed by the AlhParties Conference, 1928 ( commonlv 
called the ‘‘Nehru Repor i, and have not failed to give 
due attention to its contents, and to other still more recent 
exposiuons of contemporary Indian opinion ’.' The lack 
of contact with representative bodies, including the Indian 
National Congress, not only handicapped the Statutory 
Commission in its first hand grasp of political feelings in 
India, but it also demonstrated, in clear outlines, the 
degree of boycott the Commissioners experienced in this 
country. 

Delivering his presidential address at the Madras 
Congress of 1927, M A. Ansari voiced the feelings of 
the people when he referred to the Statutory Commission 
in these words, “Keen disappointment and surprise have 
been expressed at the exclusion of Indians from its 

persennel_No sane or self respecting Indian can ever 

admit the claim of Great Britain to be the sole judge of 
the measure and time of India’s political advance. We 
alone know our needs and requirements best and ours 
must be the decisive voice in the determination of our 
future”.* Moti Lai Nehru, the president of the Calcutta 
Congress of 1928 observed: The solemn promises of 

responsible government have found fulfilment in that 
colossal fraud, the Statutory Commission which is now 
careering along our cireets leaving bleeding heads and 
‘broken bones behind’^*’ Answering the Viceroy’s character 
isation of demonstrations after the return of the Statutory 
‘Commission to India, as “unmannerly and offensive’ he 
said ‘that such demonstrations must in their very nature 
be ‘offensive’ to those against whom they are made, and 

1. The Indian Statutory Commission Report, Volume I, Page, 8 

S3. Congress Presidential Addresses, Second Series, Published by 
G. A. Natesan & Co*, Madras : Page, 841. 

3 . Ibid Pages, 866-857. 
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it is hardly reasonable to expect drawing room manners 
from a hostile crowd/’* 

1 his national view-point (;ives sufTicient indication of 
the nature and degree of agitation that resulted from the 
visits of the Statutory Commission. In pursuance of the 
resolution of boycott non-co-operation and demonstrations 
[j^assed in the forty-second session of the Indian National 
Congress held at Madras on the 26th of December 1927C an 
AlMnd ia Hartal was observed on February 3, 1928 ‘‘as a 
marie of protest against the Simon Commission.—Bombay 
were a deserted appearance when the Commission landed^ 
who were greeted with black flags and ‘Simon Go Bi^ck’ ..// 
!n spite of Simon’s boast to the Associated Pres^* 
Rt presentative at Delhi on the 4th of February 1928 ‘that h«^ 
had received about 300 telegrams of welcome A the tact 
remains that wherever the Commission went it was accorded 
worse reception by the public. ’A monster meeting of 50 000 
in Bombay attended by Moderate leaders solemnly resolved to 
boycott the Commission in any shape or at any stage’ and ‘in 
Madras the boycott demonstration was rnarke ! by disorderly 
scenes in dilfereot parts of the city necessitating police to 
open fire’. All this happened on the 3rd of February, 1928 
and on the 7th was issued the statement of Simon tor 
the ‘Joint Conference’ scheme and the party leaders of 
Assembly ^unanimously rejected the proposal’. When on the 
19th the Simon Commission reached Calcutta a ‘monster 
public meeting held in Shradhananda’ park declared to 
boycott British goods as the first step to attain Swaraj’, On 
March 1, 1928 Calcutta witnessed 32 meetings in 32 wards 
ol the city in order to preach the message oi boycott On 
the 3rd of March, ‘Ten thousand ladies in a meeting at 
Calcutta took solemn vow to boycott British clothb On 

1. Congress PresiMentiiil Addresses, Hecoinl Series. Buhliahefl by 

G. A. Naiosau & Co., Madras : Pages. 85(.W867. 

2. The Indian Review dated January, U) 18: I\ige, &!• 

H. The Indian Quarterly Register: Being a (Juartorly Journal of 
Indian Public Affairs in Matters Politicjal, Social and 
Kcoiiomic etc , January-June, IU2B. Edited by Nripendra. 
Nath Mitra: From Chronicle of Events: Pago, 2. 

Ibid Pago, B. 

Ibid 2, 


4. 
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March 22, 1928, the “Madras District Congress Committee 
inaugurated campaign in favour of boycott of British goods 
as an answer to the Simon Commission”.* 

Nor did the Commission fare better on its second visit. 
J. Coatman painted a rosy picture for the British Government 
and turned his eyes against stern realities, when he wrote, 
^‘By the beginning ot 1928 \ he opposition to the Statutory 
Commission had reached it-* full strength and it was far 
from amounting to a complete boycott”/ Of course, some 
response to the Commission was evinced by certain minority 
groups but beyond that the support to it was throughout 
extremely small Many ot us are contemporaries of these 
events and can hardly be deceived by any British statements 
to the contrary. No special evidence is needed to substan¬ 
tiate the contention that the Simon Commission was 
generally and consistently boycotted The cUim was 
admitted even by J.Coatman and the Statutory Commissioners 
that the latter were not lent co-operation by the Indian 
National Co gress and certain other bodies, and lie would 
really be a bold man that can assert that the Indian National 
Congress was not obeyed by the masses. Wiiting about the 
Simon Commission in Bihar. Dr. Kajendra Prasad told the 
truth which was applicable to the whole of India He 
v/rote, that for some day» even young children were heard 
crying here and there in streets (Ot course, without under¬ 
standing), ‘Simon go back India’s protest was weil nigh 
demonstrated and all this was in spite of the relentless 
oppression. \ he Government, on its part, took recourse to 
nirpression and lathi charge became a common feature 
throughout the country and “The climax reached at Lahore 
where Lajpat Rai, aged sixty-four, standing by the road 
side in front of demonstrators, was assaulted and beaten on 
the chest with a baton by an Enghah Officei”/ The Lala, 
as we know, succumbed to injury which left so deep wounds 
in Indian hearts that they were not healed. However, 

]. Tho ludiati Quarterly Register-Jauuary-Juno, 1928: Pages, 3--4 
2. India in 1927-28 by J, Coatman, Dirootor of Public Informa¬ 
tion, Government of India: Page, 63. 

3 Bajondra Prasad: Atmkatha: Page, 303. 

4* Mahatma: Life of Mohandas Karam Ghand Gandhi by I). G. 
Tendulkar, Volume II: Pages, 4’i6-437. 
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repression begot agitation and the boycott-programme was 
more than carried out 

It is, indeed, necessary here to examine the attitude 
of the Muslim League towards the Simon Commission The 
Muslim L'^ague was at this time seriously threatened with a 
rift, Muhammad Shafi, a very influential Musalman of ih** 
Punjab, who had also acted as a member of the Viceroy\s 
Executive Cornell, was chosen to preside over the nineteenth 
session of the All-india Muslim League scheduled to be 
held in December, 1927. Muhammad Shah desired the 
session to take place at Lahore as decided by the Executive 
of the League and Jinnah and bis fiiends were determined 
to hold it anywhere except at Lahore. A small majority 
in a special meeting of the Council of the All India Muslim 
League at Delhi decided that it should take place at 
Calcutta and ‘in the upshot two separate sessions were 
held, one in Lahore under the presidentship of Muhammad 
Shah, and the other in Calcutta under the presidentship 
of Muhammad Yakoob. Deputy President of the Legislative 
Assembly’. The points of difference between Muhammad 
Shah and Jinnah were, however, far-reaching. The former 
was in favour of supporting the Simon Commission, whereas 
the latter had declared for its boycott. But even this does 
not explain the whole situation. The crux of the matter lay 
in the fact that ‘Mr jinnah it was who revived the League 
in December 1924 after a period of quiescence and he 
continued to be one of its dominating personalities. li was 
inevitable, therefore, that there should be a clash of some 
sort between him and Muhammad Shafi”/ Under the 
circumstances, the attitude of the two Leagues was pre¬ 
determined and could easily be predicted. At the Calcutta 
Session of the League on the motion of Ali Imam and 
after the speeches of Yakub Hasan, Besant and Muhammad 
Ali, the following resolution was unanimously carried 

“The AlMndia Muslim League emphatically declares 
that the Statutory Commission and the procedure as 
announced are unacceptable to the people of India. It, 
therefore, resolves that the Musalmans throughout the 
country should have nothing to do with the Commission 


1. India in 1927—28 : Pages, C.Land 62, 
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any stage and in any form”/ The Lahore Session of 
the League repudiated the decision of non co-operatio'n 
with the Commission taken by the Madras Congress and 
a definite resclurion to that effect, moved by Yamin 
‘Khan^ was carried/ This dual policy adopted by the 
community at the early st^. of the Simon Commissioru 
however, betrayed lack of < opcerted action, h was true 
that one section of the divi jet5 Muslim League, '’Jatniatul- 
Olama and the All-India Khilatat Committee and most t t the 
Muslim Leaders like Mr M A. Jinnah, Sir. Ali Imorn, Sayyid 
Hasan Imam, the Hon’ble the Maharaja of Mahmudabad, 
Sahibz )da Aftab Ahmad Khan% Maulanas Muhammad Aii 
and Shaukat Ali, Abul fCalam and others’ arrayed 
themselves in opposition to the Commission. But the 
view of Maulvi Muhammad Yakub that, ^Mt appears 
that propagmda for co-operation with the Simon 
Commission in its present constitution, is gaining more 
favour with the Musalmans than with the Hindus”"^ can 
hardly be disputed. The partial boycott of the Commission 
by the Musalmans did not also involve surrender of their 
basic demand and ‘‘Even the Jinnah Muslim League at 
Calcutta on January Ist, 1928, worded its resolution thus : 
‘that in the present circumstances the representation of 
Muslims in the different legislatures of the country through 
separate Muslim electorates is inevitable and that the 
Musi ims will not accept any scheme involving the surrender 
of this valued right unless and until Sind is actually 
separated, etc.’^ With this outlook, the Muslim support to 
nationalist aspirations could not but be stinted, though 
it cannot be denied that the boycott of the Statutory 
Commission by a section of the Musalmans was supported. 

A masterly analysis of the causes of boycott by the 
Indians generally is einbodi d in “India And The Simon 
Report” by C. F. Andrews He pointed out that Lord 
Birkenhead, the Secretary of State “instead of appointing a 

1. Tho Indian Keview dated January, 1928 : Page, 66. 
a. Ibid Page. 68. 

8, Ibid March, 1928 : Page, 164, 

•4, Indian Central CoiDinittee Supplementary Note by Dr. Abdullah 
Al— M amun Subrawardy. M. L. A , Barrister-at-Law t 
Page. 26 
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mixed commission on which Indians and British should 
serve jointly under a British member of Parliament as 
Chairman, nominated a commission of seven members 
drawn solely from the British race Apart from the 
political annoyance of this course, it was regarded as a 
racial insult to have ignored Indian representation on a 
Commission that was to decide the future constitution of 
India* It happened that just at the time of the appointment 
of the Simon Commission race feeling was running very 
high in tlie East. ‘To ride rough-shod over national seiiti* 
ment and appoint a purely British Commission on a subject 
so vitatly and intimately affecting India was ^^ure!y a-kiiig 
tor trouble.’ Lord Birkenhead's racial anogance won tor 
him the nickname of Lord Brokenhead ii» private conversa¬ 
tion in this country. He badly suffered from race prejudice 
and “regarded Indians as a racially inferior and subject 
people’’. The Indian sense of .self-respect was further 
wounded because of the fact that ‘For ^ome years past it 
had been made a precedent liial in every Commiftsion deal¬ 
ing with Indian affaus Indians themselves should have full 
representation. In the Lee Comrni.ssion and the Skeen 
Commission this had already been done. ’ Hi** plea that 
since ‘‘there were so many mutually hostile sections that 
it would be quite impossible to choose Indians without 
offending some of them \ could only serve to irritate the 
sensitive minds in India * Montagu’s announcement of 
August, 19 I 7. undoubtedly stressed the claim ol the British 
Government and the Government of India to judee tfie poli 
ticai advance of the country. But by no interpretation, 
however, far fetched, did it preclude the inclusion of ih^ 
Indian members of the British Government. In particular, 
Lord Sinha could easily be taken on the Commission as *‘He 
had already been for many years a distinguished and honour* 
ed member of the Biiiish Parliament, sitting in the House 
of Lords” He had distinguished himself tor his integrity, 
devotion to duty and intellectual ability, both in India and 
England. Looked at from whatever angle of vision, the 


1. India And The Simon Commission ly C. F, Andrews * 
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choice of Lord Sinha should have been inevitable. In 
ignoring Indians as a class, Lord Bivkenhead roused their 
political and racial susceptibilities and accomplished a seiious 
departure from a growing tradition and the dertiOnstra* 
lions of boycott were, thus, in the nature of things. 1 he 
India of 1927 and 1928 had, under the leadership of Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi, j^ained in coi rage, strength and political 
consciousness The rnenta) stl-up of the country was 
intolerant to a i-erious impcsition and ignoring this bpirilc 
of the people. Lord Birkenhead wounded Indian respecta¬ 
bility beyond repair. it was true that a mention of Joint 
Select Committee was made along wiih the announcement 
of the Statutory Cc.inmission and that Committees were 
actually constituted out of the? Indian Legislatures, but the 
reality was couched in a phraseology that rendered it mere¬ 
ly subservient to its parent body—ihe Simon Commission 
Besides, its formation was only suggestive and not manda¬ 
tory. Under the circumstances, the white Commission 
roused deepest feelings of distrust against itself. 

Nor could its report published in 1930 in two volumes 
satisfy Indian aspirations. The first volume contained a 
survey of all matters which the Commission deemed 
necessary and, as such, dealt with the facts of the situation. 
It described the conditions of the problem the existing 
constitutional structure, the working of the reformed 
constitution, the administrative system, the system of public 
finance and the growth ot education and public opinion in 
India. This fact finding volume, though not generally 
averse in spirit to the prevailing sentiments in the country 
over-emphasised certain aspects For example, the anxieties 
and difficulties of Anglo-Indians,^ the Movement of 
women, ^ the condition of depressed classes and disabilities 
of the untouchables*^ were unduly stressed. Certain 
remaiks in the report were highly irritating and uncalled 
(or. It is, for instance, laid down that “many Brahmans 
follow humbler professions. In the United Provinces, for 
example, a large number of Brahmans are cooks, many of 

I, Indian Statutory CommiBsion Beport 1930, Volume PageB, 
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them in Non-Brahman homes/^^ But notwithstanding 
these and other defects of the first volume it will have to 
be admitted that ‘‘There is also throughout a courtesy of 
tone towards Indians generally that makes the report a 
welcome change from the cold attitude towards the human 
side of life which Blue Books olten represent/ 

The second volume discussed the general principles 
of proposals, suggestions for constitutional changes and 
advance in Governor’s provinces, the North-West Fron‘ier 
Province and other special areas at^d the centre, the cons- 
titutioiial problem in relation to the Defence of India, the 
future of Burma, the future relations of the Government 
with the Indian States, Indian Finance the future of the 
services, the High Courts and the relations between the 
Home and the Indian Governments. It was on the side of 
recommendations that the Report was most disappointing. 
It fell tar short of the country's needs and expectations. 
It betrayed lack of understanding the young India which 
was rising up in a national upheaval, Mihatma GandhPs 
miraculous and magnetic personality had exerted a profound 
influence on the thought and action of the people and had 
complebly captured their imagination. In spite of the 
failure of Non-co-operation Movement, the effects left on 
minds were very powerful and their political awakening 
determined them to pine for Swaraj. It was exactly this 
spirit of the Country which the Simon Commissioners failed 
to understand. In the opinion of C F. Andrews, *‘If only it 
had been possible for them, under the right guidance, to 
have travelled as private persons, meeting Mahatma Gandhi 
himself in an entirely informal manner in his own Ashram 
and sharing the atmosphere in which his followers spend 
their lives, then their ideas about the future constitution of 
India would have been profoundly modified.”' Though the 
Commissioners professed to have come in contact with the 
nationalist point of view, through their perusal of the Nehru 
Report, and though the Indian Central Committee also laid 
special claims of getting ‘‘ample opportunities of acquainting 

Indian Statutory Commission Report 1980, Voliimo It Pago, 
36, Para. 49. 

2. fndia and the Simon Report by C. P, Anflrewfi : Pago, 39. 

3. Ibid Page, 78 
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ihemselves with the sentiments of that group/^* the fact 
remains that the real India was left un-revealed to them 
and, hence, their recommendations fell considerably short 
of the real aspirations of the country. To choose only one 
example, the proposal of fedc ,^l structure for India was 
not in consonance with the natu aal desire of the age. The 
language of the report could ie interpreted as calculated 
at the vivisection of the country. For example, it was laid 
down in the Report, it might be possible to visual se the 
tutufe of Federation in India as the bringing into relation¬ 
ship of two separate Federations, one composed of the 
rlernen!s which make up British India, the other of the 
hidian States/’* Such a proposal, was highly mischievous 
as the division of the country would be accomplished, to a 
^reat detriment to national unity. However, the chief 
defect of the Statutoiy Commission Report (both Volumes) 
is best represented by Harold Laski and it is better to 
close this description with the statement of his views. He 
stated, ‘‘As a piece of analysis, its finely meshed structure 

could hardly be bettered.Everything is there save 

rin understanding of the Indian mind.Gandhi, who 

has set half India aflame with new dieams, is dismissed 
as an administrative incident of which the 8ignific>=mce is 
never seen. You cannot deal with the hopes of a people 
as though they were studies in logic/’'' 

NEHRU REPORT 

The Nehru Report was, in effect, the report of the 
Committee of All Parties Conference which constituted it 
through a resolution passed on May 19, 1928 ‘to consider 
and determine the principles of the constitution for India/ 
U was popularly known as the Nehru Report, after the 
name of the Chairman of the Committee, Motilal 
Nehru, whose untiring efforts were largely responsible for 

1. Indian CJentral Oomroittoe Sui)plein(3ntary Notos by Abdullah 
Al MFamun Suhrawardy, M. L, A., Barristor-at—Law 
Pago, 66. 
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'bringing it into existence. The origin of this Committee 
requires going back in history. When the Congress 
session of Gauhati was being held in December, 1926 
Swami Shradhanand was murdered in his sick 
bed by Abdul Rashid, a fanatic Muslim and, therefore, 
this Congress session was characterised by a feeling of 
consternation and dismay. In the sequel, a resolution was 
passed calling upon “the Working Committee to take 
immediate steps in consultation with Hindu and Musalrran 
leaders to devise measures for the removal of the present 
deplorable differences between Hindus and Musalmans and 
submit their report to the All India Congress Committee not 
later than the SIst March, I927.”‘ The Congress Working 
Committee held ‘infoimal conference, with the leaders of 
the two communities.' On March 20, 1927, as a result of 
the meeting of some prominent Muslim leaders the “Muslim 
Proposals” that they were prepared for joint electorates, 
both in Provincial and Central legislatures were received on 
the following conditions :— 

“(0 Sind was made into a separate province. 
iZl) The N. W. F. Province and Baluchistan were 
treated on the same footing as the other 
provinces, 

(ZW) In the Punjab and Bengal the proportion of 
representation was to be in accordance with 
the population of the communities. 

(iv) In the Central Legislature Muslim representation 
was not to be less than one-third.”* 

The Working Committee and the All India Congress 
Committee met in Bombay and accepted these terms and 
the latter, railed upon the former ‘to frame a Swaraj 
Constitution’, In view of ‘the general desire of all political 
parties in the country to unite together’, the Madras 
Congress, through a resolution, confirmed the decision to 
prepare such a constitution. . The whole atmosphere of the 
Madras session was so encouraging that Mahatma Gandhi 
regarded ‘the Hindu-Muslim Unity as the most dignified 
answer to Birkenhead’s insolent flaunting on the British 

J. All Parties Conferonoe 1928 : Report of the Committee 
('Nehrn Report ): Pages, 17 <& 18. 
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Brisk activities on the part of the Congress 
leaders resulted in the All Parlies Conference ‘‘which held 
its (list meeting on February 12, 1928 at Delhi, The 
C nfere ce continued its meeti fj^s from day to day till the 
22nd February.'’^ It was de; Jed after thorough debate 
and diftcrasion that the cons* tirion to be framed should 
provide for, ‘the establishrr.en' * : fu I responsible govern-* 
rripnt\ Directions were also giv# n, thiiough lesoiutions^ in 
coiHicction 'with the redistnbuiicof provinces the 
eletti rates and reservation of seats’. When the AU 
Parties Conference met ag'iin at Delhi on March 8th, 1928’, 
the Council t;f the MusHrn League that had constituted a 
sub-comrniltee, in consequence of the Calcutta Session of the 
League 'lo confer wi h the Woikirig Committee of the 
Indian Njtional Congress and such other organisations an 
the Coun< il may think proper for the purpose of drafting 
a consiiiution’, ‘expre^sed its disapproval of the resolutions 
of the All Parties Conference’. The Council also insisted 
upon its representatives to press o her or^zanisations ‘to 
accept the proposaU^ embodied in the resolution of the 
League Session ol 1927 held in Calcutta and report the 

final result to the Council. before proceeding; with the 

framing of the constitution.’ This resolution of the Mushni 
League Cou. ol rendered it impossible for the Muslim 
League representatives to take any decision without either 

I, Thu liiclian Quarterly Register—Janiuiry June. 1928: From 
Young lndiarl‘age, 1, 
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getting all their proposals accepted by the All Parties 
Conleience or without referen e to the League Council 
for directions Under the circumj^iances, the All P^trties 
Con erence of M *rch 8. 1928 was lar^^^ely chara^tr^rised by 
discussion on communal issues and by serious disaj>reement 
between the Hindu Maha Sabha and the Musi m League 
ov^*r the questions ot ‘the S p ^ration ot Sindh and on 
reservation of seats for majorities’. This Conlerence was 
adjourned till the I9ih of May, 1928, but evm by thit 
time the situation did not improve, On the other hand^ 
‘Hhe Communal orgamsafion^ had drifted fufiher cipart 
and each of them had hardened in its attitude and was 
not prepared to change or modify it/' It was. under 
these handicaps, that the Conterence of the t9th May met 
and pas’^ed its resolution f )r the composition ot the 
Commiitee ‘to consider and determine the principles of 
the constitution fci India before 1st July neKt/' 

I he CommiiU:e consisted of ‘M >’i^al Nehru abi 
Chairman, Tej Bcrhidtif Sapru, Ali Imam, Pradhan, Smaib 
Oureshi. Su^bas Chandra Bose, Milhiora> Aney, M.R. 
J'^ykar, N. M. J ^shi and SarJar Ma igal Smgb/’* Thr two 
Mu Jim gentlemen represented the Maslirn point of vie^v; 
M, S. Aney and M. R. Jiykar, ih^ alUttide ot the Hindu 
Maha Sabh^i; G. R. Pra than, the non-Brahman opinion 
Sardar Mangal Singh, the view point ot the oikh Le tgue; 
Tej B vhadur Sapru, the opinion ot the Liberals; and N M. 
Joshi, the labour interest. Ad these ten members, howiftver, 
did not combiie in the task ot suggesting the principles of 
the constitution, M. R. J lyakar expressing his inability to 
act on the Committee and N, M. Joshi not being able to 
attend any of its eiitings, Owin^ to ill health Sir aU Imam 
could only a’tend one sitting’, but he was available to 
the Committee from time to time’ and Pradhan attended 
the meetings of the Committee up to the 12th June/'^ In 
view ot the enormous difficulty of the task the Committee 
could not present its report before the lut of Julv, as was 
insisted upon by the resolution ot the I9th May, 1928. 
It could, however, be done only on the 10th of August, 1928. 
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It is noteworthy that the most important factor whirh 
actuated the leaders of India to put up a constructive 
sphenre r>t constitution was the desire to take a pfcictical 
step n the matter, lest they should be tdken to be mere 
c ities of Gov inrnent polici<^s, incapable of prorlucmg 
anyihin:^ suS^tm^ia! in ihe rm of a welbthouwjht out plan 
of cons'ltu ion. Sw »nu SK a Uiandnd s n^urder may have 
been the ori^dnal cau'^e of efforts of bringing about 

U"iitV between the Hindus and the Musalmans But the 
Al-Pdities ConUrences received all their momentum ffom 
a ke# n desire tn reply to the racial arrogance of Lord 
Birkenhead. 1 be boycott ol the Simon Commission was 
undertaken by most of the prople in tl^d.s ernntry. Fiut 
some thing more w is needed to express Indian competence 
and it was to fornui ate an India i scheme o*" con^titudon 
thot should have the sanc tion of all pol tical parrirs in the 
Courpry. Dr Rajendra Pras-id h«s fully illu>tfrtted tf'e 
contendon of this argument.^ When the announcement 
of Statutory Co»^'mi!==sion was made. l...ord Birkenhead s id 
that the last three years when he had been Secretary 

of State he h ad twice invited Indian sugg' stion fur a 
const ♦ution and that the off^r was btil! open. This was 
a itfl'C ion on tlie incompetence of IridiaT s as a whole. 
It is < bserved, “Thfse werds were regarded by the Indim 
leaders as a challenge from government to produce a 
construdon which mit^ht gain the approval of all interests 
in India. The N.hru Report was the reply to the arrogant 
challenjje,’’'* 

Two difficulties confronted the Nehru Committee 
even at the outset. The first wa? the resolution of 
independence passed at the Madras Congress, which fully 
indicated the intensions of this National Orga is^ ion and 
this constituted a serious difficu’ty in view ot the fact that 
other organisations aimed only at Dominion Stilus Ihe 


1 Atinkaiha : Page, 299- 
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second difficulty arose out of ‘tSe widely differing angles 
of vision from which the vatioU'« communal organisations 
viewed their political rights.” With regard to the first 
obstacle expediency was allowed to take its course and the 
Committee decided that in view of the largest adherence 
and maximum agreement with the principles of Dominion 
Stat US, it ahnu-d not build its constitutional superstructure 
on the i ] inciple of Complete Independence. The Commi¬ 
ssioners, however^ observed^ “It do s not mean that any 
individual Con^n'essnian. murh less the Coi j^jress itself, has 
given up or toned down the goal of compile indepen'^ence 

.But the maximum agreement thus reached will, we 

trust, serve as a salisfactor}' ba^i-? for a constitution vvhich 
al! parries can unite to woik without prejudice to the right 
of any party or individal to go lurther ahead.In such 
an expression we can. at lea^t, discover only a sugar-coating 
on a bitter pi’l wh ch was swallowed as a matt^^r of 
c<'mpromise. Regarding the second impediment, the Nehru 
Committee discovered a wide divergence between the vitws 
of the Ma T \s Congr ss and the Muslim League and ihe 
Hindu Maha Sabha and the Sikh League It therefore^ 
expressed its 'inability to accept’ either view in its entirety. 
The members of the Committee exercised their discretion 
and offered their own solution in the hope ‘that it will 
be received by all the parties concerned in a generous 
spirit.’^ 

For *he proper understanding of Nehru Report, it is 
necessary here to examine some of its important provisions 
in the light of criticism advanced. The CongresHmen who 
desired to adhere to complete independence objected to 
adoption of the principle of Dominion Status as the basis 
of a lu ure constitution of India. The All-Parties Conference 
met for its fourth Session at Lucknow and conducted its 
proceedings from the 20th to 31st of August, 1928 * Apart 
from a number ot resolutions that were carried in this 
sesf^ion, the most important work was to adopt the Nehru 

1. Kehru Report : Page, 24. 

2. ibid : Page, 25. 

3. Ibid Paj^es, V5—26, 

4. The Indian Quarterly Register Jamiary-June, 1928 ; Pago, 
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Report. Pt. J *wahar Lai Neht^u and his friends *di! not 
wi^h to come in the way of a communal seltlement, if that 
was possible, and yet were not prepared to yield on tJiC 
quej*tion of independence.’^ Pandit Jawahar Lai Nthru 
expressed, ‘^The AlhParties Conference give me another 
and a greater shock by adding to the fundamental rights iu 
the pr‘^>po3ed constitution at the instance of the Oudh 
taluqad irs, a clause giiarciott^eing their vested rights in 
thiri? tnluqas.”^ 

1 he Nehru Report was attacked from many corners. 
It cmbo lied SHileguards for Mmalmans and other minorities 
in the f orm of Fufid irnent'd Rights which guarani* Cvi social 
and leliuioust ii tK'tiy to all sectifms of t^e Couniry’s popula- 
tion I* or exri.?nple, it lai<i down. ‘No per.^^oii shall by 

reason ol hi^ religion, caste or cr^eJ b.^ prejudiced in any 

way in r^g'trd to paolic employment, office of power or 
honour cr the rxeiMse of any tiade or caliins;’’ and “All 

citizens have an equal riL?ht ot access to, and use of public 

roads, public welU and all other places or pu'^hc resort. ’’ 
But it must be admitted th^it it reou^iiated separate elector^-* 
tes since ‘ 1 hey make the majority wholly independent of 
the minority and it^ votes and inoally hosole to it / Equ il 
status lor N W F Pi evince and Halu dnstan 'viih oih r 
provinces w is admitted and the separa ion of 5i idh Irorn 
Bombay was also recommended for otherwise ‘dt wouhi 
not only be doing violence to the pr nc^alc of self-determina^ 
ticn, but would ne essarily result m anr.igonisin ,4 thit 
majority population But these concessions to Muslim 
demands Were < onsidered as me-e nothing in view of dis¬ 
carding separate electorates and leservarion of seats for 
majorities as desired l>y the Musa! nans for the Punjab a* d 
Bengal Though reservation of seats for minorities in o'her 
provinces was recornniendeJ, the principlr! of wrightage 
was wholly condemned as unworthy of adoption The 
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M uslim Leapue Committee wanted to get certain amend¬ 
ments introduced in the constitution prepared by the Nehru 
Committee, and ‘the three main items of the amendments 
were : firstly that Mj-lirns should be given one-third repre¬ 
sentation on the CtPtral Lepi.-la ure S^condiy that the 
Pu'^j »b and Bengal should have Muslim frpresentation on 
the populati »n l>asis for ten >ears, subject to revision of 
this punciple alter thit p liod ; and tfiirdly, that residuary 
poweis should he veste<i in the provm ial )eg»>latiir^-s and 
n^)t at the C»-ntre N(me of <he«e amendmmts in roduced 
by Jintiah was accepted at the A 1 Par ien Conference of 
Lucknow lot tht ir arc^ptance wi>uld have shattered the 
very basis and spirit of the Nehru Reunt, which 
was adopted alter heated discussion * The Muslnns were 
opposed, as was evmcecl by the A l-lndia Mnsiirn Conlrf- 
en. e of D Ihi t ) const! utionnl recommendations of the Alb 
Pnf'ies C»intrien<e on cwo n a)or gtounds. ‘hirst, the 
Musiirr s were d< terrnin*-d to retail the righ*s of rf presump¬ 
tion grar*t d to them under the Act of 1919 ; Secon^My. 
they had made up iheir tnin Is tha^ the ultimate constitution 
of India n ust be federal not unitary.’’^ With legard to 
the first, tfie fact was tl at i i the Lucknow Pact of 1910 a 
colos^cil blunder was c mrnitted for it sharpened Muslim 
appeiip lor the reie tion of advantages secured by the 
Community and f»)r uftti g evi-n more, il ch-ince per»nitted 
But Jmnah Wis sadW disapp unted with the recommen la- 
tions of the Nrhru Report and his subsequent move 
w »s to make efforts lor the un ty of several groups that had 
arisen among the Mudirn^—One under the leadership of 
Muh unmad Shafi, anolfier und r His Highness the Aga 

1. WiiliHiniujni Ali J nnah (A Puhtioiil Jhtudy) hy l^a/yid Matlub 
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consideration of Innian States, the proposed constitution 
was not wholly federal in structure. 
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Khan, the third under Jinnah himself and the fourth of 
Nationalist Muslims under Mauiana Abul Kalam Azad, 
T.A.K. Shcrw^ni and An&aii* The ejfforts bore irults and 
an All'Pat ties Muslim Conffr^*nce wat lu Id at Delhi under 
the pie ident^bip of H. H. the Aua Khan A resolution 
was pr ssed at this ( onference on January, I, 1929 and it 
a m^d at secunnv? the adv ntages the commuTiity had 
b'^en able to procure ‘under ibe existii^jg law Some of the 
clauses of this resolution “revised die c IJ device of a three- 
fourths’ majr>rity rule in the leeift'otuff s, conceded ‘weigh* 
tage’ to the llindu mi’^erity in Sindh, the N-ith-^Xest 
Fromier Province, and Balutinstan, inbistec) on a due pro- 
p rtion of M<»>lern8 in the Ci' i! Services and on all statutory 
self govc rning I edits, arui denm* ded salepuaids lor the 
protection an<'* promotion ol M ishm educati on, languages^ 
religion, personal LiW, and Muslim charitab e institutions.”^ 
1 his was ubirr ately the truncaterJ upp* r? the Muslims of 
Iric'ia gave to the nation'1 causThe Nehru Report was 
the practical si < 1 the Indian agi'a ion and was proj'^eted 
to serve a fitting r* ply to the racial arrogance of Lord 
B rkenhe d, bui \vh t happ>ened in the sequel was a national 
h Jnuhation cb iibly intensified Mahatma Garclhi candidly 
rem liked, ‘^The Nehru Con^it tution having laused the 
oommuriril solution has natural y lapsed When we 

consider that it lapsed due to the sustained and concerted 
action of a community whobe appetite inri eased with each 
attempt to satisfy it on the part of the votaries of Indian 
uaMonho^d, the hard 'act ol national life becomes apparent 
that there should be no c< mp* err ise Vi ith basic pnnnp’es 

1, Mulianirnad Ali Jinii-li (A Po iliual Study) by Sayyiu Rlalluh 
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and any aUempt to effect it must essentially bring mortifica 
tion in the end. The wliole mischief, to repeat, lay in the 
Lucknow Pa t 

THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCES 

The history of the Round Table Conferencet; may 
conveniently be taken from «he date ot the decision to iofrn 
the Simon Commission. Mf. Ramsay MicDonaM, then 
British Piirne Minister delivering his speech at the final 
Plenary Session of the Conference, m de this point 
absolutely clear He said, * When that Commission was 
appoirite<i we all agreeci-the leaders of ihe three political 
parries here agreed-ihat when the British G iverrinien rame 
to consider the Report, came to g‘vc it a legal anfi constitu¬ 
tional value^ at sometime or cth^ r, and some no wv, a 
consiiltalioe would hav/c to take place between the^ represen¬ 
tative.-^ of the BriUsh Parii-timent and the repiesenMri of 
Indian opinion ; and ihat is why you are here ' It had 
be*=*n announced that atier the examinauon of the ^imoa 
Report, Hts Majesty’s Government would owe a duty ‘‘to 
present proposals to Parlia nent Bat it is not the imUnlioa 
of His Majestv’s Government to ask Parliament to aciopt 
these proposals without first giving a lull opportan ty for 
In Han opinion of different schools to roritribij:e its view 
upon them.'^^ It was, indeed, the Bfiiish anxiety to p’acate 
all shades of political opinions in India that the Hound 
Table Conferences were called and, with that end in view, 
nothing was more reasonable than to contemplate' the 
possibility of thoroush discussion wiih the repret relatives 
of Indian opinion On this b isis alone any constitutional 
structure could have the possibility ot endurance trvr some 
time But the announcement of the Viceroy Loid Irwin 
made on the Blst of Octobe r, 19,.9 ^ ^ii'^iug Britiijh inten¬ 
tion a definite shape was more precise and exact. Its main 
promise was that “the British Government would invite 
representatives ol differen. parlies ancf interests in British 

1. Indian Eouud Table Conferenoo, 12tli Noveml)or, ld30 lyth 

January. 1931 : Page, 7r 

2. Indian Statutory Cominissiorj Keport Volujaaaj L :: Ptefaue, 
8. India Divided by Kajendra Prasad : Pago, 138 
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India and Indian States to meet in a Round Table 
Cooler-nee lor discussion ol the Indian Problem.”* 

Behind all these promises, however, there was the 
national movement in the Country. The siUia*ion became 
menacing for the Government of India, The Non-Co-opera- 
li )n Movement had ended in failure for all outward 
purposes, but if had left a permanent impress on time. It 
had developr;d National Courage and. provided training in 
organi'> d agitation throughout the country. It kept alive 
the hre ot national enthusiasm which foun«l expression in 
th: baycott ot the Simon C immission and the preparation 
of SwetraJ Constitution A I this rn’i^t h we served as aT> 
eye opener to liritish diplomats and ihe atoresaid announce 
menr of ih^ Vic-roy was in the n iture o! things ^’The 
Cilcutia Congress in December, I92c5, had resolve! ih^t ir> 
case the Bminh Govern iient did not ficcept the N-hru 
R '^poit, w.iich pro^’ideJ. ! ulia shoild have th<* status 

of a Doruirnon within a year by the 3lsl December. 1929 
the C Htgress w nild give up the R:ni‘fl: and in-*ist on 
Iniepen lence.The period of this ultimsiu n was fast 
appro ichiuj^ coTiplrlion In view of the pist exp rience 
of agitation in InJia, nothing was rn )re dipl^uiiatic 
th an to avert the caUi^troplie by a bold pronouncement 
of a contereuce in Lonrlon The Vicerov reterre3 to Sir 
Jolin Simon's letter to tlio Premier, in which the proposal 
for such a conference was ernbo !ie 1 The expected !i ippen d 
at first and within twenty-fours of the announcem^mi leading 
personalities, like Midan Mohan IVldviva, P. B. Sapru 
and Besifnt assembled at Delhi and After deep 
consideration, the mixed gatheiiig came to conclusn^f^s 
which were; e mbodied in a manifesto, in which the signator¬ 
ies expressed their appreciation ot the sincerity underlying 
the declaration, hs also the desire ot the British Government 
to placate Indian opinion.’'* It was a different rnait^^r that 
th^ leaders of the nation could not be kept for long under 
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deception, but so far as the move on the part of British 
Statesmanship was concerned, it was certainly a bait thrown 
to nationalist aspirations and the subsequent history of the 
Ind ian Consutunonal developmenc hears testimony to the 
illusory character of the pronouncement. 

The naiionalists lost no appreciable time in under- 
sta^iding the real game of British p Lticians. In the Decr-mber 
session ot 1929 held at L^h^re the most important problem 
for the Con.?res8 was to arrive at a decision tor political 
action. It was righdy oS-erved that *'the one topic on 
which the constitution laboured for over two full days was 
Mr. Gandhi s resoluilon recommending the rejection of 
the offer of the Round Table Coalerence, the definition of 
Swaraj as 'compl Ic independence’, the boycott oi Councils, 
and the launching of a civil disob dience campiign f tie 

opposition to this resf l ition w^s really vrry vehement 
and di^rup ion ot the C mgress was expected at every 
moment But the Subjr-cts Committee '^a ter a pro onged 
dis ussion and heate<l debate passed, by 157 votes to 7^, 
Mr. G^ntlhds main resolution on Independence and Council- 
boycott.”^ Pandit Jawahar L-»l Nehru’s president al 
addre s represented a fine plea lor complete independence. 
He righdy argued that in view of the non-fnlfilment of the 
condition ot Calcutti ff-solution, the Nehru Report (which 
aimed only at Dominion S alus and not complete In lepen- 
drnce) should he scrapped ^ It was true that Mahatma 
GandhTs resdution of the boycott of the W mnd 
Table Conference and of the assertion of Complete 
Independence did not have a plain sailing. But its final 
ar^option indicated a healthy altitu le of national mind. 
The Congre&s, therefore, not only did not have to do any- 
thirrg wiih tlie Round Fable Conference, but it also busted 
itse f with Civil Disobedience M ivement. The Indepen¬ 
dence resolution of the Working Committee was read over 
in public meetings all over the country on the 26ih of 
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January, \930, the Puma Swarajya Day^ and Mahatma 
Gandhi started his tarn )U3 march lor maunlacturing salt 
in vi^jlation of salt laws, rea h n^ Dtndi for the purpose: 
on 5th April Salt was actually pr pared on the 6th* end 
Civil Disobedience M>\^^m-nt was stilt'd in full swing 
Under the circuTistanC'*8, the Con^rehs attitude to the Round 
Table C >n'erence can better be im'ijJjined than desci ibed. 
The C jni>ress del:*gate5 to thi . conference were conspicuous 
in the plenary session by th^ir a'>sen e which was felt by 
British f^iploinats ! he irritish IV^noer said, ‘1 regret 
protoundly lhat important seclioiis ot Indian political activity 
are not here too 

The MnsUm attitude to the Round 1 able Confer nee 
may atonce be described as c ne ol c -operation The 
Muslim League sp’it 1927 was not bridged evf n by l9Z9. 
!t is tru"* that ' twelve months later a .•special gaih^^iing of 
Indian Muhammadans, known as ih ^ A l-Mii^iirn Parties 
Conference, assembled in D:dhi and pass^vl a senesi of very 
importanl reso'utions ” But, at the same time, it inuat 
also be accepted that left no permanent org?Hnisation 

behind it and t y the w nter of 19:9, the two wings of the 
original M i-'litn L^a^^ue had n<U. re coinhined.’’ The result 
was that "no really repre«entat»ve M slim gathering to^k 
place during the p^^riod with which we are Ciincerned 
But for this reason, it w )uld be wrong to assn that Muslim 
ouilj'k on the proposed coat'renc*^ cati’iot. be 
Jinnah» for example, welcomed the Viceregd announLe ) ent 
an I su^g‘^sted that the invi anon to the R'>an f Table 
Conferen e should be respoi dcd to w ihout any conditifm 
The Ddhi Conference of prominent p;> iti iar-s, held 
immediately after the Viceregal stat m**nt, desired amnesty 
to political prisoners and truly representative and national 
character of the personnel or ih* Round Tab e Cont<rence 
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along with it« appreciation of the proposal. But Jinnah a 
was an unqualified support to it. iriespecti^e of the fulfilnif*nt 
of any conditions precedent Sayyid M-itlub H^san, the 
biographer of Jinnah, observes, ‘^Mohammad jinnah 

had seen the absurd! y of such an attitude from the very 
be^Mnning and wrote to Mo ilal Nehru that the principle 
ol^ the Koiind Table Conference sboul 1 be accepted - n 1 
details outlined in the Delhi manifesto could be adjusted 
Iritrf. particularly in view of the bitter criticism by the 
House of Lords of the pr^^gressive policy of the Labour 
CovernTnent. re;.:arding India 

N >f was jinnah alone in the fi^ld to support the 
Round Fable Conteience. I he Ail-India Khiiafat Conference 
which commenced its sPtme on the 3l8t ot December. 1929 
under the pTes*deii»ship of Nawab Ismail Khan also hailed 
it. The prfi-ident ‘‘welcomed the announcement r^^gnrdi'j^: 
the Round Table ConfrCf nee, and trusted that Mtisahnans 
would avail themselves of the opportunity of streasmg 
their view p.dnf It is sigraficant that besides the Ali 
Brothers an i Abdul QtJ r among the prominent pre^^entees 
th're was a!^o Muhammad Shafi. the Punjab Muslim 
Leaguer who had uct up an independent League in his 
province in protest to jiunah's dicta?crial conduct The 
Ulemi meeting in Confe*jer c at Caw ipore on the 23rd 
December’, under ttie prchuh nt?hip of Muhammad Ali 

( Vl aiilaa'i) condemned the N hfii Report and gave? adfierence 
to the proposal of the RoluiJ Fable Conference. Bat a 
condition wa-? attiched to ih u srtpporr - Tire Con erenre of 
the U erna, “expressed its faith in the proposed Roun 1 Table 
Conference, ‘only if such Mu iinis w#’re relected to represent 
their commnnity as were reiHy worshippers of the Shariat 
and interoreters of their own community’s right and 
interests ’The Ail \ ^ ba Musli n Conierence meeting 
at Lahore on December 30, and 3L 1929 also welcomed the 
Viceregal announcrm^nt of the Round Table Conf^^rence, 
But it Wis made plain th^t the Muslim represf'ntation 
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should! be by men ‘ who truly represent the commbnitv, 
respect the inviolability of the Islamic Law, possess the 
confidence of their co-religionists and give true expression 
to their vi^ws and sentiments 

Thus, it is clear that whereas the Lahore Session of 
■Congr«"S3 ( December, 1929 ) was maiked by the decision 
to abstain from participation in the Round Table Conference, 
all inipoitant Muslim leadeis and organisations declared 
themselves in favour of complete co-operat on with the 
project. In consequence, all important Muslim leaders 
composed the Muslim personnel of delegates to the Round 
Tat.le Conference H H I he Aga Khan Muhammad 
All, Jinnah and Muhammad Shali'^ are specially notewoitby 
as representing the view-point of important Muslim 
organisations. The various M islim expressions at this 
conference, to be described shortly indicate the Muslim 
policy of securing maximum advantage for their community. 
1 he sectarian spirit of Musa mans was fully displayed 
at this conference, a biiel illustration of which would 
be given in the following pages of this chapter. 

There were three sessions of the Indian Round Table 
Conference in England—the first co‘'ering the period from 
the 12th of November, 1930 to the I9ih of January. 1931. 
the second beginning from the 7th of September, 1931 and 
ending on the Ist of Decembe-. 1931 and the list starting 
from the I7ih of November, 1932 and finishing on the 
Christmas Eve of the same year. It was inaugurated by 
His M-jesty the King-Emperor ‘in the Royal Gallery of 
the House of Lords on 12th N >vember, 1930’ The first 
five days were occupied in discussing the question whether 
the future constitution cf India should be based on Fe ie»al 
or Unitary principles. Thereafter, a Federal Relations 
Committee was set up to examine the whole position. But 
it was found that it would be ‘more convenient to work 
through a Committee of the wh de Conference’ which set 
up nine sub-Cnmmittees under the fallow ng heads- 
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/ FiAnI Sincime Sub-Commi„„ 
s / far/ffas/ Camnrutton 

3. Mtnoi iues . 

4, B trm>i .. .. 


5 t^ortht W't st F'ronttf‘r Provincc ,, 

6 Ftf^nchi.e. 

7. Drfence..... 


6 Set vices .. .. 

9 . Sind. 5 j 

TVie lerms o{ relefence of the first of these committees 
were^M. the component elements of the federation. 2. the 
typ" of Fedeial lej^istature and the number of Chambers 
of whi' h it should consist, 3. the powers of the h^^'der'il 
Leyidature, 4 thentimSerof members composing the Federal 
Legislature, an 1 if the chamber is more than one Chamber^ 
of e ich chamber anci their di.'^t ibution among the ieder>ting 
units, 5 the meth id whrreby reprevse;atatives from British 
Ind ia and from the Indian States are to be cho en^ 6 the 
C'>ns’it‘*tion, charirter. povwers and responsibi ities of the 
Federal Executive.” The second was to determine ‘ the 
powers of the Provincial Legi^l^ui^es—Ffie constitution, 
character, powers and responsibilities of the Provincial 
Ec^cutives”, and the thifrl 'The provision to be made to 
secure the wildng cc~opero'ion of the minorities and the 
special intereii sb The fourili Sub-Committee was appointed 
*ta consl ler the nature or the conditions which would 
enable Buim^ to be separ.iied from British India on 
equitable lerms and to re:ommenl the best way of securing 
this end and the filth ^to consider what m^dihcation^, if 
any, to mide i t the G3nerrtl Provincial Constitution 
to meet the special circumstances of the North-West 
Fronti*^r Province’ The sixth was forrned to find out the 
princip'es on which the Franchise was to be based ‘for 
men and worn mb the seventh *io consider questions of 
political p iaciple relitinj lo D dence other than strictly 
coisfitdtional aspects to be considered by Sub-Committee 
No. If’ the eghtii wai to examine ‘the relations of the 
services to the new politic d structures’ and the niii^h, 
‘the q lestion of constituting Sind as a separate 

Pr'^vinrf* 
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It was in Sub-Committee No. I ( Federal Structure ) 
that the reactionary attitude taken by ihe princes came to 
the forefront H H. The vtaharaja of Bikaner insisted 
upon British connection of India and desired Indian Status 
o\ ‘all equal partner in the British Common-Wealth of 
Nations and made it a condition of the princes' wilhn^mess 
to consider Fed» ration i ‘e arther stressed that the states 
should be ensured ol Sheir due position in the*r future 
consiitulion as co-cqual paitneis with British India, 
guaranteeing their treaties and internal sever* ignty, and 
safegu irdiug their interests including those of their 
subjects, on terms ju t and honourable alike to states and 
Br4tish IncUa/^ It would be unnecessaiiiy adding to 
the volume of the pres-ent work by refeirmg to other 
speeches in th’s connection, more because the con lusion 
which the Sub Comnutice was compelled to draw sufEvitntly 
indicBses the attitude of the Pi nccs It WdS, for example, 
laid down that in addition to the Provinces of Brltl^h 
India, the other corr.p ment elements of the Federation 
would be ‘such Indian States or groups of S ates fs may 
enter the IVderation It meant that entrv into the 
FVdeiation was an act of the free choice of Princes ho 
halving been die-h^rd reactionaiies could be made to realise 
the common advar^tage cf the Country, only by a policy 
ol Sardar Patel’s ‘surgical op-ration/ which, under the then 
exisiling circumstances, was an impossib lily. 

This Committee was also confronted by the proposals 
of communal safeguards projected by Muslim leaders, in 
spite of the fact that Committee No. Ill was specially 
entrusted with the work of examining the minority quesnoDj 
where communal vituperations couli best be expressed. 
The very impatience to give vent to their minds at the 
earliest opportunity, however misfit, indicates the 
deterrninaiion of Muslim leaders of ihe League to advance 
the cause of their sectarianism as against Indian Nationalism. 
Let us draw from two important buckets to illustrate the 
truth of this statement* Muhammad Shah said that he 
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ftoped for a Hindu-Muslim settlement by the time of the 
final stage of the Conterence. “Unlortunately that hope, 
he observed “has not been realised, and therefore ,t has 
become absolutely essential for me to make a declaration 
that in the words of the res lotion adopted by the All- 
India Muslim Conference held at Delhi on 31st December, 
1927. and Ist January, 1928. no cof.s'itution. by whomsoever 
devised, shall be accepted by Indian Musalmans uiiless 
ibf^ir interests are acleqisDlcJy .safeguaidecl in ihe constitu¬ 
tion^’/ Jinnah was no less emphatic \%Ken he said, ‘*5 
maintain that the Hindu-Muhaminaaon settlement is a 
condition precedent ....... . J.>elore any constitution can be 

completed lor the Governnient of India, and I maintain 
that unless ycMi provide safeguards for the Mussalmans 
that Will give them a complete sense of security and a 
feeling of confirlence in the futiue constitution of the 
Government of India, and unless you secure their cooper- 
iion and willing consent, no constitution th^t you frame 
for India will work for 24 hours As a sequel to Mus im 
a tivities and utterances the Round Table Conference at 
the final Plenary session held on the 19th of January, |93l, 
unanimously adopted a resolution admitting, inter alia, 
M usiim claims of ^adequate safeguards’ to be incorporated 
in a future constitution of India. 

Even the second session ( September 7-^December I, 
1931 ) of the Round Table Conference, attended by 
Mdhatma Gandhi in consequence of a truce ‘between Lord 
If win frr the Government of India, and Mahatma Gandhi 
on behalf of the Congress’,'^ did not improve the 
communal or federal position in any way, The Chief 
work was transacted by two committees-Federal Structure 
and Minorities-which scrutinised and ‘amplified the reports 
present'd by the corresponding Sub-Comnniitees at the 
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first Ses'ion,^ Mahatma Gandhi was a member of both 
these Committees and much was CKpected towards easing 
the si'uation. But the expected did not materialise and 
the Communal Q lestion remained as baflhng as belore. 
Ramsriy M icD nald, the Chairman ol the Minoritiea 
Committee «second session) * narked in his openin^^ speech 
in the Committee, ‘ Vs^hen we met last, the problem of 
winorittes, I candidly conf and I am sure those ot you 
who were with me then must also candidly confess, bafiled 
us We could no*: come to a solution ol the 
A week’s adjournment was asked lor wiih a view to arrive 
at an amicable settlement of the communal probhm by a 
process ot tree and hearty consultation between the leaders 
of the various comnnunities. At the end o( the week (8ih 
October, I9il) Mahatma Gandhi announced his lailure in 
the matter. He said, " F^pime Minister and friends, it is 
With deep sorrow and deeper humiliation that I have to 
announce utter failure on my p^rt to secure an agreed 
solution of the communal question through infoimal conver¬ 
sations among and with the representatives of different 
groups. 1 apologise to you Mr. Prime Minister, and the c iher 
Colleagues lor the wa«te of a precious week Mahatma 
Gandhi, however, presented before the Committee the 
Congress solution of communal problem and he emphasised 
the Congress claim *to represent the whole nation’. Accord*^ 
iing to the Congress scheme, safeguards lor minorities 
would be incorporated in the fundamental rights of the 
future constitution of India There would be provision for 
She protection of their cultures, languages, scr pts, educa¬ 
tion, profession and practice of religion and religious 
endowments'etc, and Franchise would also be extended to 
a'l a full men and women. Joint Electorate with reserva¬ 
tion of seats Tor the Hindus in Sind, the Mui^lims in Assam 
and the Sikhs in the Punjab and North-West Frontier 
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Province, and for Hindus and Muslims in any province 

where they are less than 25 per cent of the population. 

on the basis of population with the ripht to contest 
additional seais,’ represented the important features of the 
Congress scljeme as explained by Mahatma Gandhi in the 
iVJinori;;“° Committee of t^-.o Round Table Conference. 
The condition of the untou: hable.s he promised would 
be lieitf-red by *the most dr.istic legislation and he openly 
said, ‘ Thank God, the coe-cience of Hindus has been 
.stirred, and untouchability will soon be a relic of our sinful 
past.”' Mahatma Gandhi also examined the r.au3e.s o! 
failure of communal setth'rrif nt and rightly ascribed it to 
‘the composition of the Indicn Delegation'. He oijserved, 
‘We are almost all not elected renresentalives oi the parties 
or groups whom we are presumed to represent : We are 
here by nomination of the Government ’ * 

Muhammad Shati attempted to refute Mahatmji 
Gandhi’s contention of the aen-representative character 
of the delegates at the Round Table Conference. Regarding 
the Congress scheme of the future constitution of India 
he observed th.at it had met its fate along with the Nehru 
Report and it was no use referring to that resolution 
here’/' H.H. the Ag i Khan’s reference to a memorandum 
embodying the agreement between the Muhammadans, the 
Depressed Classes, the Anglo-Indians, the Europeans and 
a large part of the Indian Christians and stressing the 
claims of these Indian minorities only served to indicate 
the disintegrating tendencies in Indian Society, which 
lacks homogeneity even to this day. Speaking in the tenth 
meeting of the Minorities Committee held on the l3thot 
November, 1931, Mahat.na Gandhi reminded the Prime 
Minister of the assurances given to the Indians before the 
conduction of the Round Table Conference and said, ‘ll 
am quite certain that you did not convene this Round 
Table Conference and bring us all six thousand miles away 
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from , our homes and occupat m? to settle the communal 
question, but you convened us, ov made deliberate declara¬ 
tions that we were invited o come here, to share the 

process of constitution buildi , .Now, at tSie present 

moment, we are face to face with wholly different sit^iarion, 
riarnelv, that because there no c rii 12 itt n a! tth^ment 
ai^ieed to by as, there is no buiidiug oi the constitution ...”/ 
The second [Report of Minorities Committee, howtoer< 
referred to the vac ions sui,..;e*.tion dact the GoverKi" 

jnenf should settle the dispute ou its own authority’/ and 
dee r. oio ed fuirni/ation b' '"a oe co^npletc when the British 
Govermaent ^ u >sequendy assumed this authority and made 
provisic.n for Minorities’ sate^;iiards in the Cons itution of 
1935, w^iVv.h V as supennrip tted on the naliou. 

It is futile to refer to the proceedings of the Federal 
Structure Committee in details because the vital point was 
the solution oi the Minorities Question and the entire ship 
of constituuon-building was wrecked on its rocks, fiesides, 
the Mu'slims, m particular, and some representatives of 
other minorities withheld, in the end, any expression of 
Opinion on Federation till the settiemtiii of that major 
question. It was, dierefore, laid down in the Founh Report 
of Federal Structure Committee, ' The Committee, when 
discussing the subjects covered by this Report, viz.. 
Defence, External Relations, Financial Safeguards and 
Commercial discrimination, did not have the adv^antage 
of hearing the views of the Muslim members of the British 
Indian Delegation who reserved their opinion on such 
questions until such time as a satisfactory solution had 
been found of the problems which confronted the 
Minorities Committee.”^ 

The third session of the Round Table Conference was 
brief and colourless. Only forty-six delegates were present 
and the Congress representation was again conspicuous by 
its absence. But even in this Conference where formal 
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wa« transacted Hindu-Muslim dissensions came 
to the fore. When the question of Histrihution of powers 
between the Centre and the Provinces was di^cnssed Hindu- 
fv5ij-»lirn divrerg^nce w^is reflected over the residuary powers. 
‘The ^^in^us wanted ih^m to go to the Centre, the Moslems 
to the Provinces The solution was found in the suggestion 
to ashji^^n discretionary power to the Governor-General 
wh I 'might be empoA-ered to decide such cases 
'arose, ^ 

The whole account of the Indian Round Table 
Con^eii^encc is a shameless episode in the national history 
o( the Country. However much the racial arrogance of 
some Briiish statesmen, like Lord Birkenhead, the practical 
effect of the pinch momentarily felt was never substantial. 
The real patriots felt as if they were bleeding Kut the 
sect'^irian and communal feeling never felt ashamed of 
washing its dirty linen in pjblic. Even Great Britain was 
made an arena for the fight of communal claims In spi^’e 
of the sense of abhorrence felt by the nationalists over all 
insinuations of Indian incompetence, the British statesmen 
subsilantfatei them by giving Indians an opportunity to 
meet together and settle their affairs by mutual consultation 
and discussion. There was also a betrayal on the part 
of British diplomats for they had given assurances of 
discusnin^ the future cons itution of India and when the 
actual conference took place they discussed also incidental 
matters and the minority problem was rendered extremely 
diificnit of solution. Bit for this reason, the venom 
ot ro^^nrntin 1i-m in Indian Politic* can hardly Ke instified. 
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THE ACT OF 19i5 AN^ A - TER ; THE CONIiRESS- 
LEAGUE LONTLICT. 

THE ACT OF l9iS AND AFTER, 

The Governmfnt of India Act, 1935 waa the result 
ol bii»k pofitii al ac tivities expanded over a long s of 
tinio It was the pToducl of long discussion and ultimately 
ol compromise be»wfen ideoio^nes. ‘‘The Simon ( oirimi- 
ssion Pvepo?t of 19 30, the Indian l^oiind T able Confe rence® 
held iri London between 1930 1932 the Vlhite Paper on 
proposals for Indian Constitutional ReoTms, 1933, the 
Joint Select Commptee Report on the White Paper Pr^^posals, 
1934—these served as the basis lor aeierndning the new 
constitu'ion o! India ''' 

Three important principles running through the Act 
of 1935 comprised of *AlHndia F* drration, Provincial 
Autonomy and responsibilities ^^\\U ftatei.uatds/“ The 
scheme for All-lodia Federation could not be implemented 
due to complicated provisions concerning it. Besides being 
a unique arrangement imposed horn above it depended 
for its fulfilmeiit on contingent factors. The Indian Federa¬ 
tion was to comprise of the Governors’ Provinces ; acceded 
Indian States and Chief Commissionei s* provinces The 
condition for paitiripation of States was to entitle them ‘to 
choose not less than fifty-two members ol the Council of 
State’ and the proclamation of Federation could be issued 
only when the aggregate population of acceded Indian State® 
amounted to ‘at least one-half of the total population of 
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arui a ^talc- was deemed to have acceded to the 
Federa(i.in it His Majesty si^nilied ^his acceptance oi an 
Instrument of Accession executed by the Ruler theieofV 
The ac t of nreession to the Fecdicration by an Indian State 
Was VOjuTiflify, The Instru*'oent of Accession was 

to spicily the inattciS which the ruler accepted as matters 
vwoh 2 >\specl to which the Federal Legislature might make 
laws ^or his State " The conduious of Federadon were 
sunj. y ch.iodc Apart troiT? these difficulties, the Indian 
SthtcH presented gr.^ve problems. Professor K. T. Shah 
ob^c' Vrd, “Under tl.eir present form of Govi rnment. and 
WiU) their existinej poliUv'ai striiciute and social c i g »nisaiion. 

wouJd i>e corupieie^ out of phicc in ary form ot 
dernocr Pic constitutional structure in India They would 
nci Ivi fxi yn with democracy, nor with the ideals or social 
justice and economic lei^enerationThe heterogeneous 
states, differing in size from rnicroscopic units lo gigantic 
exten-ioEUi anci governed by autocrciti'^ rulers w< r^.' to *unctxo.ri 
aide by side with major and partially democratic Provinces 
oi Brui?h India In lact, the requisites oi F'-derauon were 
non-exisiev.t m India, It was well written, *The component 
pait:i oi a Federation of India are not all, inter se of 
equal s atijs ; they have not tne same system ; prin< iples, 
or ideals o! Government ; nor have they all the same urge 
to unih< ation The White Pdper propo.'-ais in Command 
Paper 4268 admitted, he position will ther'-lore necessarily 
be that in the Indian Federation the range of powers to 
be exenised by the Federal Covernm'^'nt and Legislature 
will difl<-r in relation to the two classes of units which 
compose it ’ ® This a» omaly was provided in the Act of 
19^5, The <:ntry ot the Princes in the Federation would 
not be an unqualified blessing Their aloofness would also 
not be a cause of ih^nktulness. C Y. Chintamani was 
right in his remark, ‘‘A great public disservice of incalculable 
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consequences has been rendered by Sir Samuel Hoare and his 
collea;4ue3 by deciding upon such a scheme of Federation in 
cynirai disregard equally of request, persuasion, advice and 
agitation, of reason^ sense and justice.In addition 
to all these factors, there was no historical precedent for 
Federation in India. Joint Committee on Indian 

Constitutional Reform acc^ P^ed the fact, “Federations liave 
commonly ref^ulted froivj agreement between independent 
or^ at least, autonomous governments, surrendering a 
definite pirt of their soverei^^mty or autonomy to a new 
central organism/But in India of the time, the British 
Provinces were not even autonomous, subject as they were 
‘to both the administrative and the Legislative control of 
the Government of India/ Moreover, the Federation was 
an imposition from above, as instead of being the result 
of agreement between the Centre and the Federating units, 
it was provided tor by parliamentary statute. 

Coming to the second important feature of the 
Government of India Act 1935—Provincial Autonomy—it is 
necessary to define the conception ernbodied in it “The 
scheme of Provincial Autonomy, as we understand it, is one 
whereby each of the Governors’ Provinces wdl possess an 
Executive and a Legislature having exclusive authority 
within the Province in a precisely defined sphere, and in 
that exclusivsly provincial sphei e broadly free from control 
by the Central Government and Legislature According 
to M R. tVlasani, the popular conception of Provincial 
Autonomy admits two ingreeJients—absence of outside inter¬ 
ference and a government respon.^ible to an elected legisla¬ 
ture.^ The steps forward taken through the Government of 
India Act 1935 converged round the exclusive jurisdiction 
for Provincial Government and the abolition of Dyarchy in 
Provinces. Thtse undoubtedly constituted distinct s'ages 
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in ihf history of constitutional development in the Cou''lry„ 
Blit if facts are vi«wed in tftir true perspective a number 
of en. roarhments, both on autonomy and responsibility, 
become evident. The dictation from the Centre was not 
n moved. For example, in so far as the Governtr of a 
Province was reqniretf to act in his discretion or in <xetcise 
of his individual judgment he was under the general con¬ 
trol of the Governor-General ' Then, the Governor’s 
special responsibilities and ducreiionary powers’* did 
vi lienee to re.spont ible government and retarded iis progiess. 
Ano'her limiiation on autonomy consisted in the fact that 
the Federal Legislature was empowered to confer lunctiona 
upon subordinate authorities"^ and to impose duties up >n 
a Provincial Government or its officers f< r the adrnin 8»ra- 
lion of Federal Law.’* However, with all the obstacles 
in the way of progress towards autonomy and responsibi¬ 
lity, the fact cannot be forgoiten that the Act of 193') was 
a distinct advance in these direct ions over the model that 
went before—namely the Act of I9l9 

Responsibility, both at the Centre and in Provinces, 
was distorted by provision of special responsibilities and 
individu-il discretion of Governors and Governoi-General, 
Ihi« was not all. At the Centre, Dyarchy was created and 
it stood in the vray of responsible government. More->ver, 
Brstiih Parliamentary control siiil further held up constitu¬ 
tional progress in India. In fact, the principle of rrspou- 
sibili'y with safeguards was fully observed and it ate away 
into the very vitals of a sound co sti'utional system. 

Notwithstanding all this, the Act of 1933 represented 
the most interesting ieatuies in so far as it was influenced 
by Muslim League politics. In order fully to understand 
the contention of this .statement it is desirable to go a little 
back in history. The M.islim policy of aloofness from 
the Flindus had been marring Hindu-Muslim leialions 
from 1857 onward. The period of the Khilafat Movement 
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constituted an exceptional stage of Hindu-Mu?linn Unity 
and when it ended in failure there was once again reverbioo 
to the old policy of isolation and even antagonism A 
basic resolution was, therefore, carried on January I, 1929 
in the inaugural meeting ol the AH-India MusUm Confetenre 
under the l-adership of His Highne*-»8 the Aga Khan^ 
which contended that tl ' Muslim community would not 
accept any consutiitional 'ramewcrk. if its demands were 
lett unconceded. A peep into the d'*n>anci» of the 
cornmunity bears testimony to the intense feeling of 
sep^iiaMsm and it is essential to reproduce th«-m it> 
the words of Shafat Ahmad Khan, *The^e demands 
in< laded a majority for the Mujlim community in the 
Punjib and Bengal, separation of Sind from Bon^bay, the 
introduction of genuine provincial aulonf»my, introduction 
of rq ithty of status for the North- West Frontier Province, 
weightage for Munlims in the Legislatures of all Provii ce8 
where they are in a minoritv, tund^imenlal safeguards for 
the protection of their religion, culture and Civil lights, 
representation of the Communi y by separate electorates, 
adeq 1 Ate represent iti 3n in the public servic-s, and residtiary 
powers to be vested in the Provinces. The Delhi 
resolution oi the All India Muslim Conference brought 
about unity in all sections of Indian Muslims and brought 
them to a single platform. 

The result of the Muslim demands was that the 
minorities problem proved insoluble. In consequence. 
Communal AAiard was issued by His Majesty’s Government 
on August 4, The bains of this Award is laid 

down in these words, ‘ It wdl be recalled that owing to 
the failure of various communities to reach any agreement 
on the subject, principally because of a radical divergence 
of opinion on the vital question of separate clertorates 
and the distribution of communal seats, H»s M tjesty’s 
Government themselves leluctantly un fertook the task 
of devising a scheme for the composition of the new 
Legislatures.' ^ The Communal Award was highly d tested 
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m incim anci even the poet Rabindranath Tagore could not 
restrain his feelings. He sent a telegram and a letter to 
Matlan Mohan Malviya on the occasion of the Congress 
Natjonal Conference. The telegram ststed, “You all know 
that 1 have alwa5^9 disapproved of the Communal Award. 

{ hopt oui leaders will join their forces to save from its 
paralysing grip the political irilegrity of the nation Sn 

his leiter he rtiCP’sed, “I urge that Hindus and Mahomedans 
shoyid si? together dispassionately to consider the 
Cornrounal Award and its implications to arrive at an 
agreed soliiticn rd tlie Communal Problem. It is needless 
to r»oint out that seli-government cannot be based on 
comnuinal divisions, and separate electorate. No 
responsioie system of government can be possible without 
mutual undtrstandirg ot our communities and united 
representations at Legislatures It is interesting to note 
that the Communal Awaid was said to be the result of 
the activities of Aga Khan The editor of the Modern 
Review wrote : * From private advices received from 

London, we are in a position to state that H H. the Aga 
Khan has a great deal to do with it/’'^ The Aga Khan 
kept Ansari informed of all developments and this accounts 
for the latter's changed attitude of neutrality from one of 
complete opposition the Award/ It was further stated, 
‘‘The London correspondent of the Daily Sun wired to 
that paper on August 56, that frequent references 
between the Aga Khan and Mr. jinnah. who is in Luropej 
were taking place 

Under the circumstances, it does not require any 
special logic to conclude that tlie Government of India Act, 
1935 was greatly influenced by the Muslim community and 
its activities. 7he All-lnc'ia Muslim League and the All- 
India Muslim Conference supported the White Paper and 
the Communal Award.^ It is futile to argue, as the editor 
of the Modern Review did in his enthusiasm, that these 
two Muslim organisations commanded insignificant 
•infl because tlie Mu^^Hm ma«»9^s eas ly influenced 
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by catchwords, followed their lead. The subsequent 
history of the League itself clearly indicated its tight grip 
Over the community. It was in response to Muslim 
demands expressed on many occasions tfiat sepafiite 
electorate was not only retained but also made hrm. 
Safeguards of similar nature were introduced for other 
minority communities. The language of ttie Act leaves no 
doubt as to the provision for communal disharm ony. For 
example, it was laid down, 'bNo person shall be included 
in the electf>rai roll fora Sikh Constituency a Muhamrradan 
Constituency, an An^lo-lndtan Constituency, a European 
Constituency or an Indian Christian C onstltuency unless 
he is a Sikh, a rvluhammadan an Amdo-Indian a European 
or an Lidian Chr*stian, as the case m .y be.”^ W^ightage 
and reservation of seats'* provided in the Act also rtfl'^ct 
on ihf* Bfidsh Policy of winning goodwill of the Mu^lxm 
communitv in India !n acco!dance with the Government of 
India Act (resolution of 4jh July, DSd) 23 per cent of tlie 
vacancies were reserved tor Muslims and 8\ per cent lor 
other minorities. In the ab^ence rf suitable candidates 
from the latter, all residuary vacant ies of this category 
would also be re erved for Musalmans/^ The comment 
of this arrangernfnt is b<^st provided in the following 
language, ‘Mn all civdi-ed countries th<^ rule is to recruit 
the ablest men for the public services, irrespective of creed. 
In India, Government has encouraged the notion that it is 
not ability that counts but the Government jobs must be 
given by preference to Europeans. Anglo-Indians and 
Ma-jiim Indians according to certain fi.v.ed minimum 
percent tge, in a ddition to what they can get by competition; 

1, The Govemnioiiij of In<iia Act. biidi SohuJulo, l\irti 1, 

Section 5 * Pago, 3.'j8 

2 , Tho Govorniiient of India Ar,i, 1935, First Schouiilo.' Table 

of seats for Coiuioil of Page, 30‘J and for Federal 

Assoiuhly, Pago, 3 I 1 : Fifth Suheuule ’ 'I’aldo of seats for 
Provincial Legislative AssoinLlies, l^igu 33G and for Provi¬ 
ncial Legislative Councils, Pago 337. 

•3, New Constitution of India, by Sudln'r Kumar Lahiri 

Benoyandranath Bauerjee of Calcutta TJnivers ty ; 

Page, 336. 
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For the Muf^Iims a minimum of 25 per cent has been fixed. 

But th^y now wrint 3i;i oer cent . 

With these provisions, the British intention to 
appease the miof rities in k^enefal and Musalnaans in paflt* 
cular w is ralculated, inter alia, to widen the breach between 
cornr'iuini es in this country. Small wonder, th*'ret ore, that 
th e corl^ti»lHion of t9i5 failed to win the approbation of 
nation li»t India. All observations in this ronnec ion were 
}n^!ifted. Ir was ob^e/vtd, ' To caU the new constitution 
an edifice of p' pular selt-f?'vernn eni is a miMise 

of words. Roferrinj^ to an American view on the tubj^cl, 
it was observed It has been admitted even in Britain and! 
that by members of the lory Government alto, that ihe new 
const! ution which is going to be imposed on India has been 
generally disliked and condciTtnr‘d fjy Indians and th*.l even 
the Muhammadans who among Indian commoniuen have been 
favoured most, have not bestowed unmixed praise upon it/*^ 

CONGRESS-LEAGUE CONFLICT: 

The Congress-League conflict of ideas, at this stage 
was best reflected in the League’s attitude towards the Act of 
1935 T he basic demands of the Muslim community were 
w<"li nigh satn-fled through it. Separate electorate, reserva¬ 
tion of seats and weigh age were admitt d ns pow^t^ul 
safeguards for the Musaimans and they were, as his already 
been noted. provid#*d in the Act, in ihe acceptance of the 
Communal Award lay the germs of narrow communalism,. 
In the LegislaUve Assembly which started its sesf^ion on 
J^^nuary 21, 1935, Jmnah’s resolution was carried to the 
effect that the Communal Award should be accepted, ^until 
a substitute is agreed upon by the various communitie-i 
concerned.,’* All this w^s opposed to national mind and, 
thns. constituted a serious cause of conflict between the 
League and the Congress, Inspite of this, the League also 

.1. The Modern Review Dated Sopteud er, 1934 363. 

2. Ibid dated recenifer, 19S6: Page, 716. 

3^ Ibid dated September, 1935: Page, 368, 

4. India In 193 4—35: A Stateuiont prepared ior presentation to 
Parliament in accordance with the requirements of the 26th 
sectmn of the Government of India Act (6*6 Ge(X "V, 
Chapter 61y Page^ 98. 
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vigorous^ con(iemnedi the Act of 1935. But it w»iB in other 
directions that it did so. An important difference between 
the ideas of these c rganisations is, thus, represf^nted. ‘ The 
Congress had rej^cted the whole of »he Act,, The League, 
while denouncing the "salfgu ids' as making if sponsible 
government ‘nugatory’, recommended that, having regard to 
the condinons prevailing at piesei»t in the country, the 
Piovincial scheme of the constnuiion be utilised lor what it 
is worth’”/ This difference is well expressed in the 
pro eedmes of the Lucknow Congress held on Ap^ii 12, 
1936* and those ot the All-India Mneim L.eague which met 
at Bombay for its 24th session on Auril I I. |936^. In his 
presidential address. Pandit J-^Wi^hailal Nehru said, ‘ Our 
attitude towards ihe new India Act can only be one of 
^uncompromising hostility and a constant endeavour to end 
it Babu Rajendra Prasad’s resolution was more 

emphatic on the subject It laid down, “Whereas the 

Government of India Act, 1935 .is designed to facilitate 

and perpetuate the domination and exploitation ot the people 
of India and is imposed on the Country to the accomp-tni- 
ment of wide spread repre-si n and the suppression of Civil 
liberties, the Congress reiterat^*s its rejection of the New 
Constitution in its itntirety ”* The League’s session 
presideo over by Spyyid Wazir Hasan was characterised by 
a spirit of opposition to certain parts of the Act. The 
president remaiked 'A constituii m is literally being forced 
on us by the British Parliament which nobody likes, which 
no one approves of. Alter several years oi Commissions^ 
Reports, Conierenccs and Committees, a monstrosity has 
been invented and is being presented to India in the garb of 
this constitution Act.”^ In his reso ution on the Constitution^ 
Jinnah condemned the AlLindia Federal Scheme of the 
Central Government as most reactionary, retrograde, in- 

1. Indian Politioa 1936-19^3 by B. Coup and: Page, 8: 1944 
Edition. 
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iur.ous and fatai tn the vital interests of British India.’ 
Willie moving his resolution, he made it also plain that 
j-he D'^w ran.^titution enihod'ed only 2 per cent responsi- 
bih*v cent .safeguards'. But '' ith all h .s cruicism. 

hr spec ifi dly i:iucl in hif. resolution, *’The League cousicleri- 
haeu'i': I'cgeul to the condiii Oin; prevaiang in the 
. the Provicci-.I S.:!irme' e.f the Constitution i*e 

ni.iii.!:'': for what it is vvorth in spite ot t.‘ic most obiectiona- 
bie f'’a;e.v‘.s contiune:.'! therein winch v< ndrr rea! control, 
i-e.< 5 ponbiDUitv the mlnistiy and tfie legislature over the 
entire tiehi of Governn e it a.id Acuninist;ation nugatory.”* 
In thii part of re.scludon lay the ihief point of ddl rer.cr; 
between the attitude of the two crgarusaiu n:. 

It must ho r oted: liovrever, that the niutive for the 
absence of Muslim anxiety as to the pr.isnect of a Hindu- 
Majirity at a centre’ was not wholly what Coupland 
8UgRestf“d ” The Muslim League and i:s protagonists might 
have believed that the Mincu mayitity at th" Centre wnulcj, 
be in some degiee cf},sct by Muslim majoriiies in certain 
provinces’ and that The Moslem.s had never wished to 
create an Lister in India', but apart from these considera¬ 
tions, the f'(Ct is also signincanl that the hederal part of 
the scheme at the Centre wa^ not to be implemented just 
then and, with the lapse of time, new situations might 
develop, necessitating a different treatment. The Muslims 
could not make fresh demands on Hindu Nationalism. This 
view of the condition of things may also, to some extent, 
detract from the value of the League’s criticism of 
the Act, 

, Apart from this cleavage of thought and attitude 

towards the Government of India Act 1935, a reference to 
the ever-recurring malady of communal riots should also 
be made, as it clearly indicates the degree of relationship 
subsisting between the two communities. However 
detathed a view political organisations may take bt a 
particular time, the influence of surroundings cannot 
completely be set aside and average human beings can 
hardly be left totally uninfluenced by them. Karachi 
witnessed a serious incident on March 19, 1935 when 

1 . The Indian Bov'ew dated May, 1936J Page, 303, 

2. Indian Politics 1936-1942 : Page, 8 1944 Edition. 
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distatb^nce occurred over taking the procession of Abdui 
Qdiyarns dead body, who was sentenced to death for 
murdering a Hindu alleged to have insulted Islam^ and 
‘‘Serious trouble arose in Lahore on the 2^Hh as a 

resnit of a dispute between MusUrvis arud Sikhs about a 
mosque situated within r ^ precincts or a Sikh t'niple 
known as the Sh .hi Jgai;; Gurudwava. The United 

Provinces saw conimunal jarreis 'over processional music' 
iu the spring of 1936/ oiiibay was the scene of 
r^’rnnmnal disputes in the todowing autumn/ Communal 
rior.Sj of cout^se, indicated basic disharmony in Inhsaa life 
R^di.gion was mostly made the occ?cL>ian for disputes, but 
p 0 H 5 .es was surriy pulling wires frotn behind. CoTkirnunal 
cleavage was ihe product ol ill-fei lings existing over 
religious and political issues, and it invited the sharpest 
bite? from the British Imperialists in words, like these I 
“This was a bad enough record, but at any rate it Vi?as not 
worse than that of the preceding years. ^ ’ 

But whatever the degree 01 antagonism between the 
two major communities, the Provincial part of the scheme 
under the Government of India Ad 1935 w^as soon to be 
brought into force. The year 1936 was the year of 
preparation for elections to Provincial Legislatures. The 
Lucknow session of the Congress (12th April 1936) decided 
in favour of contesting elections, though the question of 
office acceptance was, alter heated discussion, postponed 
through a resolution moved to that effect by Babu Rajendra 
Prasad. It was also resolved that the functions of the 
Parliamentary Board be discharged in future by the 
Working Committee of the AlLlndia Congress Committee, 
The latter was entrusted with the work of placing election 
manifesto before the country. The provincial congress 
committees were authorised to supplement it in the light 
of ^special application to their respective provinces’, but 
all provincial manifestoes were subject to approval by the 

1, India IB 19;i4-3o •* Page. 100. 

2, Ibid ; Page, 104, 

3, Indian Peditiotf, 1936-194 2 I Pago, 10, 

4, - Ibid . . .* .Pages, 10 11. 
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WorkinR Committee.* The Congress election msnifeato* 
incorporating a programme of economic upliU and 
jocial reforms and calculated specially to ameliorate 
I hr conditicn of farmers, was adopted by the Congress 
Prjrliam ntary Committee on August, 20, 1^36,^ British 

activities were undertaken, so that the unchallengeable 
lealership of the Congress might be demonstrated The 
*tafik was by no means c'^sy. Hut due to untsnng efforts 
of those cornposirivi it. it "Aas accomplishf^d to its 
^atisfacdon. The way, in which the Congress leaders 
approached the problem w^s commendable, though Pt 
jawaharlal Nehru’^s ovei•emphasis on socialism was causing 
some dissatistaction/ 

7h 'Ugh several oth^r parlies also oon'ested the 
election the activities of the League deserve special attention 
in this chapter, Muhammad Ali Jinnah was authoris d to 
constimt^ a Central Election Board of 33 members with poner 
to form and dtate pr »vin< i %l boards for the purpose of fights 
4nt ^lectims. A resolution to that effect was moved by Raja 
Ghazanfar All Khan in the Bombay session of the League 
{April 11, 19^6' and it was carried,* The M rslim League, 
then, met at Lahore on the lOth o* June, 1936 and express¬ 
ed confidence in the Muslim Parliamentary Board and the 
Muslim League election manifesto was issued on June 12^ 

1. llie Indian Rev ©w dated May, 19:^6 I Page, bOO, 

2. B Ptttabhi Bitaraniayya I lUstory of the Indian National 

Congress Volume II ( 1 9 <5-19 7 ) Page, 4a. Dr, Rajendrs 
Prasad ' Atmkath : Pages, 45H-459, 

The Indian Review dated i^eptomber, 1936: Page, 659 ; From 
Diary of the Month 
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I'age, He also appealed to the best notiensof his country- 
men when he sa d, on April 29, 1936, at Nagpur, ‘T will 

not ask you to oast a single vote in favour of Congress, if 

you do not vote for independence”—vide The Indian Annual 
Mog^'ster dsted »^anuary-June. 1936, Volume I : Page, 18, 
Fnuh an Appeal coupled with the services and sacrifice 
of the Congress could hardly fail in achieving its 
objectives 
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1936/ The task before the League was how to organise 
the Muslims of India with a view to ensure success in the 
election and this was, indeed, a difficuit job. The Musa!- 
mans of the country followed different paths and it was 
stated, in the Puhiab Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain had built up a 
lii'ionist Party, in Renewal a Kiishak Preja Partj/ functioned 
under Maulvi Fazliil K.iCj, . U, P. the Nationalist Agri- 
cjluual P< it\ wa^ a creatir < { she leadership of Nawab of 
Cnhatan. in Sir e Sii Abriuh t lavoon retused h; nds 

W^ith the League. In RiKai ha\yid Abdul Aziz lollowed 
s r.t Ir the Norih-\K'esl I'^c/ntier Piovince the Congress 
undt r Klu.n Abdu! Chaihir Khan and his celebrated 
brother were* Ioo.^e, ' but jmnah's extraordinary cleter- 
rnmat!on uevoteJ him to the* irjsk and "he proceeded to 
supervise the woik of the Boarti and constitute the provin¬ 
cial branches and he arxomplished a great deal mc»re 
tl?an could La: eKpcclecl f^onr hun under the cin urnstances.”'^ 
en'pbasn^ecl thr need for Muslim solidarity and 
communal unity, Addvt ssing a meeting of U. Muslims on 
August 15, 19 *0 lie iriressed ‘the need oi communa! and 
inter-co-nmuucii unity A He explaii^ed, in the course of 
<?,n address to the Muslim students of C'a‘;.rUSa». ll at the aim 
oi the Muslims was to c:ttain didarity^ Z^peahirg at 
N. gpur on J.i^uary 2, \ ))1, he Vv)iced the snmie 

leelings. In fact, many more instr^nceft of hl^ uniuiii^ed 
ze d to unite his comrnuuity umler the Le.^eue f:i\n be cited. 
This was the need ut the hc^ur tot Mu^'dlmaus and he 
i^upplied it by appealing to thei; smse of narrow com 
mmialism. 

jmnah’-^ feveiii?h activities c\\n be cxplaired in 

the light of IJic Leagi^e’s j:.rop.aganda before and during 
election days and in orber I > (x urunr the nature of iFiis 

1, Thu Iiuliari Hoviow uated hjiy^ V:xi;c, liPbt oi 
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pv to inak--* thorough dissection 

o:,' the .r.anhei'lo which wa^ adopo-d on the ! Uh of June, 
1936 hy fhe All India Mustifo League ^^arltaiiientaiy Board 
^ ->t*.-;;ident^hip of jinnah, 'after a discussion 


app'-^a' 
a^> the 


\c viay^.'* »: wa’'-? stressed, *‘To all 

:’-f.! poUcy a i V7ay ?'nuch the same 

;.vuiiC3. • .•.indiistfial devejopment. the uplift 


ot irfio rural papula turn, tht' r- H-.k o? aj.p'icultai: al indeSterl- 
-al; thiis was comruan proun y Nor was .there much 




cid/'ere-ice •: a uohtsc'd ;ssi?- 


t, the window-drciss- 


.i/pf tfv:r re'’;'-'. 5 ;e.sto cc.r/yoi* h sketched, iii brief, 
the history of the Muslim Lear-.Je ;-pecia! stress was 

laid gtl its yee^in:': of {iun li; eT-ipressed 

th^itr the L }:ue had alwav-^ be^-n vv«r.::kin :4 co-operation 

w?t h aM Tiati oo.aUst *ri^-nvoi and liiat its o'>jechve wa» the 
att-anreev.t ol iuli responsible GovernTiient. For example, 
it wi.. :tat-*d in iUf^ manifesto, ’^h-: the various stcp:>Ji that 
fo b'v/ed <h. deJib n nious and ccilaborations that took 
p^lce, dn* L:ai:'se h>s always stood tor full responsible 
G'"'*n-r!^t ) 0 !l' i»;.dni and anflinchiiiglv stands for the 


srioie .fieai'' 

of! tir.-r glittering exterior tiae manifesto was 
noc an a^tempt at re!pr' entin:,, n.’tiorval viewpointv The 
coinmunai poison spread for long was making itself telt in 
ti’K country aird the m^-nifesto was a powerful addition to it. 
Even ’.a this document nseant ^or wide circulation among the 
pablic, the propaganda tor Muslim sale-guards could not be 
kept concefiled and It v/as openly stated that as a minority, 
the^r positiem was required to be protected bn any (utuie 
ptdttical structure J he problem, it was said, was not 
merely to educate iht middle class Muslims, but it was also 
to bring about the . ntire sDcial regeneration of the seventy 
rrhlHons of Muslims The Muslims were asked to unite as 
Mus Emans and there was clear insinuation of their exploita- 
tioT? by others !t was stated, without reservation, “The 


1 , i he Inci iit} Aniuiai Eegistar .latod Januury-June, 1936 : 
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Leagn* appeaL-^ lo Musalmans that they should iiot permit 
eB to be fxploitea on econoriMC or a//y other 
grounds which wili break up rh^* Boiidarity of the commu¬ 
nity, In iart. ihe propagr^ncla was that Musaim£ins should 
unite under the L^-apue for all evcniiu^Maes tAecl tor the 
attairrnc’nt or dieir communal dernar.dls 1 he proj:^ramnje 
parr o\ n-’T'a^fesro embociicci liie clain> "to p-rotect and 
prc5Tiotc the L'vdu language and sen'pi/' It was, [or ail 
niteots and p..:iposes. a ronniiunai aiannesto wliich pioo/'sed 
f?eri'"Tal improvement ot tfie coimiiy and speciai nti^^Tstson 
to t.b( npiift o[ MuBalkiians and pj ; inooon oi the^r loligion^ 
Iangnaj;;e an ' cultural interests, I hc bin ! n of the L^‘ague^s 
prop ,0 00 3 wa> to pn'ove that it had r'C.’a and was at the 
time a p.ilrictt • oijjanisalion and ihat tht' rv r’d lor Muslim 
Boiidaruv for inrthrriiig the special interests of 

the comnmnity. The status of the fv!as^lrnans could only 
be taiseci by ail-round recognition of their claims. Their 
religious, economic^ social and cultural interests could be 
safe-guarded only by a continued attempt at communal unity. 
An appeal to this effect was frequ<*ntly made. I he iii?;ni|[e»to 
was an indication of rnaintaiihng the separate ideiuiry 
of the M us a! mans. 

In addition to this, Jinnah in his electio.i speeches 
charged the Congress and the Hindus with attempts to 
divide Muslim 'crees. Speaking at a meeting in Calcutta 
on the 3rd of January, 1937 he warned Congress not to 
interfere in Muslim affairs’He regarded the Muslim 
community as an exclusive sphere tor his and the League’s 
propaganda and was jealous of other organisations making 
an appeal, however reasoned, to it. He directed the 
whole of Muslim League energy in the traditional channels 
of his community. 

This propaganda had i:s effect and the clue was 
taken up by other Muslim leader:» and organisationiv Rven 
a man of His Highness the Aig'n Khan s calibre and intellec¬ 
tual grasp seized the opportunity of extending a concealed 
threat of Muslims renouncing the ideal of Independence in 
India when in his presidential speech in the All-India 
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Fvltisluli Corference ht‘ clriimed conimunal credit an these 
words, Though the attitude oi their powerful sistei 
comnjunity has beeri cold and distant, their patrioti&in and 
rluar sinse ol self-respect and honour did not permit their 
roirig back on their ideal of self government for their 
^ In the course of his presidential address 

dliveivd on the 4th of J.inuary, I9j&, Kbwaja 

Ullahj Nawah Bahadur of Dacca said, ‘’‘Tlie 
iU!i 3 \i}irniul poiitjcal objective of tl*e Indian Mu^salmans 
is a sf li governing Inuia in the Political Polity of which 
blan} lUiJjjt have a place as a free commur ity oi culture” 
This was the outspoken expression of what vvas to follow 
In the d. mand for Pakistan but it had the virtue ol being 
shou; <>! all diplomatic polish and it bore s^arnp of complete 
trankness i he best criticism of this tvpe of Muslim 

propagaijda sponsored and generated (> 3 / the Muslim League 
wns embodied in the^e words, '“When Jinjiah speaks of 
measures lor the protection of ^the integrity of Islam^ in 
inhiH and another leading Muslim of ‘a self-governing India 
in the political polity of which Liam must have a place as 
a free community of culture’, a conflict cnsiirs between 
inecUevai and modern developments tliat can be resolved 
only i y M uslim thought-leaders themselves ; any help 
offered by outsi< 1 ers cannot have any chance of acceptance^ 
and will be rejected as impertinence” ^ The Muslim 
Leagtte released ideas that laid the foiindation of Pakistan 
and made division of the country an evil necessity of para¬ 
mount importance. Under the circumstances, an attempt 
io draw a parallel, as R. Conplind does,* between the 
Congress manifesto and that of the- League would not only 
be futile but rl :1 also be cor:'»p^eteIy missing the real 
(.ssues and betnying ignorriiice, real or nrercncied, of the 
situation ns it exj.st^d in India of the time. 

The results of e!e. rtoiis fully conformed to the 
political situation in India. The Conf;reas was highly 
popular and it achieved unprecedented success in 
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elections. The League succeeded in appealing to thr 
sentirrieots o» the Musalmans, and to that extent, its victory 
was only limited. The Elections were almost over by the 
end of February, 1937* and the results were soon 
announred. They iniicated the relative » rength of poUtJcrd 
parties in difrerent t.>rovinces. 

The results of elections indica e i thaf v herea^ the 
Conjness rjained position of superiority in iVi uiras. 

United iVovinces, Bihar, Central Province^^.^ ixM i Orissa 
iM,d vriicre^s it gainel a coui naudiug r>MSitir>n as a 
poreical pe^rty in Bengal, Ass:im and N j:th We?^t Frontier 
Pfovioce, the LcagueU condition betrayed lack of hold 

the ^Juslirn masses everywhere jinnah^s cUim of 
Masrduons the spnere only of the M jslim activities 

wa' I died. Under the circunistaa::es, R. Couplani's 
obseiv.^ilou that ‘"The results in the Punjab and Sind alone 
were erioa^h to show that the Co could not tiuly 

rJaioi tv be th • only valid champion of Indian political 
aspirations \ ' can only received with a sufficient 

ailowan'e fv>r his imperialist bia^ and pro-muslim inclina- 
ba-b a view wltolly ignores Con^.^ress i^^Sjen.e in 
a ;>art of iadii and makes absolitN-ly no margin for 

t:7r.c?'ptions and unusual circumstances. 1 he total Muslim 
seats for all the eleven Legislative Assemblies w^ere 48T 
^‘Oat of this number the Congres s coni'-sted only 58anJ 
won 26, that is 45 pr:r cent of the seats contestedTU Thn^ 
was a britljant record and it wa? only perverted loeic to 
argue that most ai these 26 seats were won in the North 
West Frontier Province, where the Congress held a peculiar 
position'/ The pecuhar v> 0 '^idord could not be seit^ 
begotten; it was the result of Congress ideologv of 
independence, w»hich appealed to the peoph* of th-it province^ 
The League, strictly speaking, could g^^in 108 scats in all 
the provincfs and this constituted only 22‘b) of the total 
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Miisliin seals ir. iS’" r-.r'nify as a wiioir This result 
was a fair commeni on the League’s inability to win the 
support of Muslim masses and ils later strength was f* irely 
the product of vigorous propaganda carried on by its 
protagonists. Even the limited success of the League in 
these provincial elections was due to its propaganda of 
protecting the exciasive interests of the Muslim comjiunity 
though, at this stage, it did not assume a drcaifu! character 
But, all the same, this meagre success was a stepping-stone? 
for its future glory and considering the League s of 30 
years, full o( activi'jes of diverse nature, the suecr^s 
achieved lu these elections was not unencourafging. 
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CONGRESS MINISTS^IES AND li t lEAGUE S OPPOSITION 
THE WORLD WAR II AND POLIIICAL INDIA 

Congress Ministries and the LeagiiC^s Opposition : 

With the o^ompietioii of elections and the atiainnn r»t 
<ji maivtellousi surcesi^ by the Cor.grt^s-a, the quesiion of 
office acceptance conid deferr *.' 1 here was 

■a i^rownjf; de.dre tot the Congr* Sir- to uccepf 
Te9ponWlb\iltiv',^^ As early as th*/ 2l3t oi Fcbriiary. 1^37,' 
the Lucknow District C.c CozniT>ittrc voted in favour 

q{ Uds On Fcbrajary 27, 1937/ the All {ndia 

Congr^'ss CoinnnUee luvt : t Wardha to settle di>>> question* 

but it was renerved for Us me'(Ui;c.T at Delhi (Mar:S UL 1937) 
to pass a resolution that in uk of ihc C-on9,ress 

policy towards the New Ccnstitution rt IcLha ''pernnssion 
should be given for Congressmen to :v'rept oifire in the 
provinces where tlie Congress Party was satisfied arrd could 
state pubih'iy :lat the Governor would not use his spcciai 
powers o! Lnlerfere.>ce or aside the advice oi ininlstt^rs 
in regard to tlicir cnsldutional activities’. lire Governors 
of Madras, Bombay, Ih P., Bihar, C. P. and Orissa invited 
Congress Parliamentary leaders in these provr .r to 
constitute Ministries but they expressed th“^ir inability 
to promise not to u*ie their special powers pro^idea an 
the constitution. Under the circumstances, the leaders 
declined to form ministries This constitutional dea dlock 
made Sardar Patel, P/esident ol the Congress Parliamentary 

1. The Indian Eeviow dated March. 1937: Pago. 17(1: Diary of 
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So’vCommitteej remark, ‘'The repeated professions of the 
British statesmen have been put to test by the Compress 
om e again and they have been as usual, found to be false 
The mockery of the newly created democracy stands 
thoroughly exposed ^ 

'^'hc statements of Lord Z^dand.^ the Socretarv of 
Siat:' lor India and of R. A ButSer;' Under Sv’cretury of 
Str.re for India, on the constitutijoal deadlock were d^^rrr.ecl 
iiiadecj to rri-^et the l■equ^renter;of the ' 

(vHc Wfailing Committee Resolution adopted at 

■\hc;h;.^oad. announcoa ot* ;\prd ^^>0 !^»T7).. laji in vi^'av 
a! tlio subsequently modihel olTiciai prnno*incemc 
inv luJing the stareiner i of the Viceroy arid rhe Pr'^rntf^r on 
the ^-abject, the Car:gre:~s Workirig Corumrttt c which ftie! 
rO xVardha unc!\ the rutdcinre o- M ihatrna na’s^Jiu b'Ht 
‘"that ti)e ^d.lu>ativ)ri i,reaP‘d vi*', a ’'csatt ol tlv'- c;rrumslanccs 
and ewcnis to..it \u\v-' .urred wM/ran^s the rjckr.rf t lat 

it will not bo easy tor lio" G to us^' tied" 

powers ai,r\ ou ]\\\y 1^ i937. ’ it. \.inrj!.iuri:ouHly adopted 
the rcsoiotion of ofiice accept ra .e, witii the vnporfant 
s ipuJabrvo ihrtt the Ci.n;:-i:e' leetioii nu;ndesto Wv'>?ild be 
w’orked out and t}?c Gonr:r c • poucy of combr^ting ihe new 
Act on the one hand and or prosecuting tl.c cor3strn-“ti 
programme on the other wo^id he rut there I The 
conditions binding on the C agress Legislators had a)re";ady 
been bro adly impressed in the o th oi allegiance to C'ingress 
ideolojijy, administered by l^vUKht Javvaharlal Nehiu alter 
iiks presidential address in the National convolution which 
opened i»s session at Delhi on March 19, 1937 * 

immediately alter the Ward ha decision ol the 7 th cf 
July, i937, bri<ik activities at the formation n\ ministries 
comnicnced To mention only a few instoaces, the Interim 
Ministries in the Central Provinces and Bihar lesigned on 
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J:ily8, 1937^ and on the 9th^ Dr. N. B. Khare formed the first 
Congress Ministry in C. F^. Sjt, C. Rajagopalachari formed 
the Congress Ministry in Madras on July }5, 1937 ^ The 
Ministry in Bihar was constituted by Shri K^^ishna Sinha, 
in Bombay by B G. Kher, in the United Provinces by 
Govind Vailabh Pant and in Orissa by Riswanath Das.^ 
I’o these were later added tlie N. W F ProvinCsj and the 
roalition Gfjvernments of Assam and Sindh rdmost toed the 
i?.ne with them. The Congress, thus, accepte^l ouicc in 
|uly, I -3" cnniinued to functicn until October 1939. * 

riie period of Congress rviis.iitries was. l!iere(ore, brief to 
njd^e the merit of their achievements and even during this 
short ti sic ^bey were confronted by difhcult»es of great 
inagnitucle and awful character. It is in the light rf these* 
two fartor>s that the value of the Co digress work should be 
‘Ssesse.L Any attempt foi^et them would be judgmg 
mei^ and events uniusTly. 

his the htT't place, there was rjongrecs Inxperience 
Of rahng vast; provinces PattabLi y?i c: ndid 

enough about it. ‘‘Congressmen haiV h^f write >, ‘‘had 
doubtless aimlnistrative experience cf types and 

varying measures of importance But the ruhrship of 

uroiuncc?" whicli wer^ as big and p'>painus cis Riitain.. 

v»rds new to ihenCh Man> of them were men of outstfunding 
ability and strength of character But they were; utterly 
lacking in practical experie?ice of ruling extensive and 
popolotu^. pn'ovinces.'^ Coupled with th»£, wns the 
unfavourable and impeding attitude of the permanent 
secretaries and departmental heads—mostly menib-* rs of 
the 1. C. S. It was, therefore, most appropriatv. ly stated 
that the ministers “were rather like the daughter-in law of 
the Idnsdu home that goes to the father-in law s house 
where she has to serve a period cf apprenticeship ui 
wFiirh she has to deal not merely with her spouse but his 
parents and his sisters and brothers as well” ^ Add to 
1. The lTi(]iM,n Kevi’ow August-, I9ti7: Page, 4!<G‘ DiaYy 

of till' Montli. 
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this the liigli expectation*? of the puWic from the p-jpuiar 
governments. The Hari^ans, the p'»or, the labourites, the 
down-trof^den and the hoped for immediate 

regeneration at tht^ hand of national leaders. iMore^iVer, 
Socialists and Commumsts, specially in South-IndLi, assisted 
the a,;rar.\K/ re.olu * Ihe accelerated pace of popular 
expectations in the way of progress of idfas and events— 
especidly in spheres of iabour and machinery was 

the C'lnse of here and there and else%vh.erf‘, which 

under the ver 3 ^ Coiigress Mir?sh;e.s, witnessed int-taTice alter 
instance of firm by the poli ce and the Miiitarv*’ ^ Besides, 
the greatest difficulty arose out oi the desire to bring i’hout 
coordination between the activldes of the provijicci^ 

and it was with this end in v-ew that the Congiv ss vVoskin^ 
Committee had to install ':ts parlk srnentaiy Sub coiraaittee 
or directly, had to undertake ^hv. task of co-ordination* * 
The Sub-CoiT\iniltee consist^ d oi Sarda^r Vailabhbhai Patel, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Vlaulana Ahui K^hun Az^d and 
different provinces were nss’gr.ed to each one of ihem ‘'to 
aclvisr* them in a?! their activiiie^> and to take necessary 
action in < asc* of em^rgopiry 

The release of political prisoners was a very important 
item in the Congress programme ajTcl it Was by its election 
manifesto ph'Jwvd to their releaseA great etithusiasrn 
was di'^plryed in thA connection and only after hvr days 
of its form ition, that is, on the 20th of juiy. 1937, the 
Coogfe?.s Ministry of Madras remuted ’the wh(>!e senlence 
on Mr. Yusuf udierally’ and ordered ‘his immediate release. ^ 
By t.h‘^ middle of February 1938, ‘rnosr. of the political 
prisoners were r demised in the different Congress pi evinces A' 
But in the United Provinces <md Bihar some were still 
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behinf] the bars and when the two premiers passed orders 
for their release ‘the Governors refused to endorse them 
and the Governor-General making misuse of Section 126 
(5) of the Government of India Act 1935 ^prevented the 
execution oir the orders’. This precipitated h crisis and 
the Congress cabinets of U P. and Bihar trnder^'d the?r 

resii.^narion on February 16^ 1936.’ Out better s^^nse sr>on 
prevailed nnd the V^iceroy realisinu his njistalc.<® issued a 
statenient on February, 22. ‘"He argued that ihe action 
taken was desigotd to safeguard the pe^ce and uanquilhty 
of India. I ie statt'd hovjevt r that it was suO op^-n to 

the iVlinisters in consultation with the Gov‘ rnors to pursue 

a policy of I he release? of prisoners and that there <:.hot»!d 
be no dimcnlty m seourin^^ the ready co~ov>sratu>a' of the 
GoveriiOi s,’ * in consequence, negoUati^wer^■ opened 
and they rnaterialiscd in an agre^^roent betweeri the 
Governors and the Premiers. The? Congress stand was 
accepted and the ininistries of U. F^. ana Bihi..:' were 

reinstated. “!t v;as a great victory for the Corii^iress ’ 

In the non Corgre-as provinces of Bengal and Punjab, 
however, tFne ministries made no effort to release the 
political prisoners. Mahatma Gandhi took up their ase 
in Bengal and he iiad prolonged consultatior> with its 
Government ‘and a number of piisoners were released 
in batches But they had abjured their b\itK in tenonsm 
and even then quite a large number of tin in were stiB in 
prison and about 80 political prisoners in Alipore and 
Dam Durn Jails ‘went on hunger-strike on July /, and 85 
1939 to register their protest against (heir continued 
detention.’ Due to tlie intervention of Mahatma Gandlii, 
Mahctdeo Desai, Subhas Chandra Bose and Saral Chandra 
Bose, the strike was given up. The Congress Wniking 
Committee, thereupon, expressed sense of its appiec»at(on 
oi this move of the prisoners and hoped 4hat the Bengal 
Government and also the Punjab will release political 
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prisoners v/ilhin their jurisdiclionj especially as these 
have abjured viol^*nce Thus, interest was taken even 
in non-Congress provinces to obtain release of political 
prisoneis and it was possible only when the Congress had 
done so, in sts own 

Civil Liberties were well protected. Freedom of 
speech and writin^^ was conceded as it had never been done 
before unJer the British regime. A Bill was passed by the 
Bombay Leg slature, ‘authorising the Government to re-pur¬ 
chase lands CO ifiscated cluiing the Civil Disobedience 
M ovemrmt and return the same to the original owners/^ 
In Bihar, ban on 92 books was lifltd ‘and freedom of the 
press was ensured/*' A wide latitude of speech and wiit- 
ing was conceded by the Goneness Government in N W F, 
Province.^ Similar features characterised activides in the 
United Provinces and ’The ban wat* lifted Ironi several publi¬ 
cations and associations and fu- ds and property confiscated 
oil these associations during the Civil Disobedience Campaign, 
restored/'* The report of Orissa, in this respect, was equally 
satisfactory. It was, for eximple, observed, *‘Bihar and 
Orissa Public Safety Act is repealed. All repressive bans 
prohibiting meetings and processions have been removed/'^ 

To cut the long tale short, it can reasonably be re- 
marked that no sphere of reform worth undertaking in a 
brief span of two years and a lew months was left untouched. 
Useful measures were adopted for the improvement of 
education, the introduction of Prohibition^ the betterment 
cl medical reliel*, radical liberalisation of Local Selt-Govern- 
ments, the improvement of the lot of peasants and agrarian 
conditions the advancement of industries and for the bet¬ 
terment of the condition of labour. The work of rural 
reconstruction was taken up in right earnest. Nor was 
the work of Harijsn uplift and social regeneration ignored 
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Reforms in prisons were also undertaken ivn some pro¬ 
vinces ^ 

Considering tke difficulties under which they had to 
function, the work of congress ministries must be pronounced 
commendable. Their work was not directed to benefit any 
single party or community. *" Fl^ese bent-hls were not confined 
to any particular rommunity but were tor the general mass 
of the people In Bombay alone, the public, specially the 
poor, gained about seven crores annually from only 3 items, 
namely, prohibition labour and land legislation/’'* From 
a perusal of the figure^' of gain to the people, there 
lemains no shadow ot doubt that all shared it equally and 
there was absolutely no discrimination between community 
and community in the conferment ot benefits. The success 
was undoubtedly limited, but it could not be otherwise 
because of the very nature of the Governments set up under 
the Government ot India Act, 1935. ‘‘The Congress 
Ministries in the Provinces were not in any modern parlia¬ 
mentary sense Governments” and their “reforms did not 
and could not touch the main basis of imperialist power 
and exploitation or the main causes of the poverty of the 
masses” * The Ministers, in spite of the assurances given 
by the British Government betoie acceptance ot office, had 
only a precarious hold over events. Mahatma Gandhi 
^Tn an article in the 1I((1 ijctn in August. 193S, made clear 

the extreme limitations ot their powers.'The Ministers 

are mere puppets so tar as the real control is concerned. 
The Collectors and Police may at a mere command from 
the Governors unseat the Ministers, arrest them and put 
them in a lock-up”.^ Under the circumstances, a cry for a 
brilliant achievement would be a cry for the moon. 

It is in fitness of things to examine here the League’s 
role in the Assemblies. But it had its prelude in the 
important decision taken by the Congress not to have 
coalition Governments in Congress majority provinces. The 
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Mu»iim League wai« willing to co-operate’ and Jinnah had 
given this indication b:>th in private and in public,* The 
Muslim League Muslims could be adnaitted to the ministry 
of UnittxJ Provinces on condition of ceasing to function as 
a separate group and of dissolving the Muslim League 
Parliament uy Boaro/ Other conditions were also appended 
and Maulana Ahul Kalarn Azad was appointed to negotiate 
terms of agreement so far as United Province was con- 
ccined. The League did not agree to the Congress demand.^ 
and it .rc.'uyed the tatter of its alleged Hindu affiliations 
and inclinations. Delivering his presidential address in the 
25tb session thr‘ Al!-india Muslim League (Lucknow 15th 
to 18th October, 1937), M, A. Jinnah said. ‘"‘Wherever they 
(congressmen) are in majority and whcrei'er it suited thern^ 
they refused to co-operate with the Muslim League parties 
and demanded unconditional surrender and signing of their 
pledges”.^ This indictment that ‘‘the Congress leaders 
became obsessed with the idea that they could ignore the 
League altogether and arrogate power for the Hindu 
Majority”/ had no foundation in fact. On the other hand, 
the Congress was ready to sacrifice the interests of the 
majority in its desire to woo the Muslim minority But 
the impossible could not be achieved The Congress did 
include Muslims in provincial cdoinets, but they were 
Congress Muslims or converts to Congress ideology Had 
the Congress adopted a different course, it would have 
been guilty of lack of proper comprehension of parliamen¬ 
tary form of Government, The principle of joint respon¬ 
sibility of the ministers presupposed systematic exclusion 
of discordant element Moreover, the Congress was pledged 
to carry out the promises of its election manifesto and for 
the realisation of this purpose it had the only weapon of 
tendering resignation to bend the executive to deter from 
embarking on a course of unnecessary interference in 
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national projects. Under these circumstances if would 
have been the height of folly on the part of the Congress 
to get (tself wedded to a mate of opposite temper and 
invite unnecessary UoubU- at every step, Anybody with a 
ciispaafvioTiate outlook, could easily peep at the unpatriotic 


activiucs oi the Lea^^ue from its very inception. The 
Congress alliance with the League at this stage, without 
purging it of all its comnnunai poison, meant an alliance 
with the {orces of sectarianism. Expectation of fidelity in 
the hour of necesxsity irom members ci an organisation, not 
in sympathy with the Congress aims and methods, was an 
impossibility In addition to these considerations, it would 
have worked injustice on the Congress Muslims in the 
Legislatures^ to have ignored their claims to the posts of 
ministers and to have included, instead, League Muslims in 
the Cabinets of the provinces. Dr Rajenrfra Prasad has 
brought out the whole idea in his Autobiography in 
Mtndi. * When all this is said, all Muslim League allega¬ 
tions in connection with the formation of ministiies appear 
clearly to be unjust. However, they indicate the League’s 
determination of continuing to be staunch in its communal 
programme. 

Another pre-requisite of understanding the League’s 
role in the Assemblies is its decision at its Lucknow session 
(I5tK to 18th October, 1937). The very resolutions carried 
indicate the spirit cf antagonism to the Congress. Defeated 
in the elections by the Congress, it thought proper to 
register its .sense of indignation and pose as victors on its 
own platform. The following resolution, among others, is 
significant : -- 

'‘The All-India Muslim League deprecates and pro¬ 
tests against the formation of ministries in certain provinces 
by Congress parties in flagrant violation of the letter and 
spirit of the Government of India Act 1935 and the Instru¬ 
ment of Instructions and condemns the Governors for their 
failure to enforce the Special Powers entrusted to them to 
safeguard the interest of the Musalmans and other import* 
tant minorities”,* 
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It was in this session that Chundrigaf condemned 
federation as a retrojsirade measure’. He represented that 
by joining it, the Muslims would only be strengthening 
the hands of the Hindus and a resolution to this effect 
was passed. Muninullah attacked joint electorates in local 
bodies and alleged that in his province (Bihar) the 
purity of the Uidu languige was being attacked’. The 
Raja of Mahmudabad moving a res.ilution on Urdu said 
that if Musalmans wanted, they could have imposed the 
.Arabic language on Hindus when they ruled in India’’ 
Qutubuddin Abdul Wali charged Congress ‘as an irreligious 
body’. No greater distortion of facts could be coined than 
the one by Az.z Laiji who brought the allegation that “ the 
Congress was spresding cornmunalism and socialism only 
to bring the Hindu Raj ’. In contrast to the fact that 

Congress measures resulted in common benefit or harm 
to Indians us a whole, Chaudhury Kh iliquzzaman asked, 
“Have any of the programmes of the Congress caiedfor 
Muslim artisans 

These proceedings of the League’s session furnish 
sufficient indication of the communal behaviour of the 
Muslim members in the provincial Legislatures. Small 
wonder, therefore, that I. H Siddiq moved a resolution in 
the Bombay Assembly on the 28th January, 1938 asking 
the' Government that the knowledge of Muslim cult ire 
being essential to every Muslim in his or her daily life, 
the teaching of QuVitn and SuflliCl should be made 
compulsory for Muslim boys and girls in schools and 
colleges in the Presidency ’8 Abdul Latif Hazrat Khan 
attacked the Government of Bombay on March, 28. 1938 
for repair of the road to Haripura a? d Sir. A, M K Dehlavi 
said that as the Congress claimed to represent all shades 
of political opinion he would like to know if the Congress 
would have spent as much of the tux-payers’ money in 
constructing a road it it was in connection with the Mislim 
League Session He characterised the construction of the 
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road as a great scandal”.^ On May, 4, 1938, Ismail 
Chundrigar ( Muslim League ) said in the same Assembly, 
‘^that Moslem Leaguers were not opposed to the principle 
of adult fianchise. They were only afraid they would 
not get proper representation. Further, a large number 
of Moslem women would not record their votes. If, 
howeVer, the Government gave adequate safeguards by 
which Moslem interests would not suffer, the League party 
would support the measure”.* 

When ‘the Budget Session of the Madras Legislative 
Assembly commenced on the 27th January, 1938, Mr. Abdul 
Hamid Khan, Leader ot the Muslim League Party protested 
against the use of “Bande Matram” ( at the time of prayer 
in the Assembly ) and when the Speaker did not pay 
attention to his protests, ^he, along with seven Muslim 
members, staged a walk-out,’^ showing the inherent narrow 
communalism of the League. Then, on March 21, 1938, 
the propose J introduction of Hindi as a compulsory study 
was vehemently opposed by Muslim members. Khan 
Bahadur Khalifullah| ex-Minister felt afraid *that Muslim 
culture would be lost if text books were written in Hindi.’^ 
On February 2, 1938, it was fantastic to note that in the 
United Provinces Assembly^ Mr. Farooq objected to the Chief 
Secretary’s circular to District Magistrates to seek help from 
Congress organisations only. He contended that this was 
calculated to create ‘a privileged position for Congressmen’. 
It was also urged that it had discriminated against the 
Liberal Federation and the Moslem League’.® Though 
the circular only imposed a duty on the Congress organisa¬ 
tions, a colour of favouritism was given to the step taken 
by the Chief Secretary. On the 7th of March, 1938, general 
discussion over the budget commenced and “while the 
Congress party members generally praised the budi^et, the 
members of the Muslim League party strongly criticised 
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the rural development scheme.Mr. Zahifuddin Faruqi said 

that the agency for working the scheme did not inspire 
universal confidence and the entire scheme was meant to 
strengthen the Congress organization, the district Committees 
being packed”/ Even the U. P. Tenancy Bill did not 
tail to evoke a desire for ridiculous amendments by the 
Muslim League Party and on November 16, 1938, ICatju, 
Minister of Justice had to criticise vehemently “the Muslim 
League demand for the application of Muslim personal law 
in the Tenancy Bill and quoted from the books that personal 
law did not apply to Mustafa Kemal Pasha’s Turkey of 
which the Muslims were so proud”.'* Besides, adjourn* 
ment motion was moved in order to discuss the Government 
policy of repression towards the Khaksars who had proved 
a menace to the peace and tranquillity of the Province. 
Advocating their cause, Zahirul Husnain Lari said on 
October 3, 1939, “Apart from the effect of it there is one 
thing and it is of curtailing civil rights of a certain section 
of the public, who go by the name of Khaksars. So the 
Government by their policy have infringed the right of free 
association”.-^ Fine conception of the right of civil liberty 
and free association ! On October 5, 1939, Qazi 
Muhammad Adil Abbasi demanded ‘a list of Muslims 
selected for different posts by the Public Service Commission 
since its existence’.* He also inquired the number of the 
Muslim and Harijan teachers employed by the Government 
‘through Education ELxpansion Department'. He further 
demanded the number of Urdu and Hindi books purchased 
for rural libraries and their total costs.' All this, indeed, 
constitutes an evidence of fidelity to Muslim League 
ideology, but it hardly touches the solution of problems 
from national or political points of view. 
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On July 27, 1938, M. Yunus, leader of the Muslim 
Independent Party moved an adjournment motion in the 
Behar Legislative Assembly “to discuss the high-handedness 
of Police Officers on Muslims in Monghyr District”. He 
also alleged that the Muslims of the affected village ‘had 
been subjected to prolonged wrongful confinement by the 
police, but the Premier’s reply showed that no such thing 
had taken place ' When the C. P. and Berar Legislative 
Assembly commenced its autumn session on the 15lh of 
September, 1938, the Muslim League organised a demonstra¬ 


tion against it. ‘ Nearly 8,000 Muslims participated in a 
demonstration.by the Muslim League with a view to 


protesting against the Vidya-mandir educational scheme. 

Three or four Muslim League M. L. A.’s including Sayyid 
Rauf Shah, leader of the Provincial Muslim League Board, 
participated in the demonstration in which it was reported 
Muslims from Mofussil plares also joined”.^ M. M, Huq on 
the 17th of September, 1938, demanded adjournment motion 
to discuss the Government’s communique dealing with 
Muslim agitation against the Vidya-mandir scheme and 
when the speaker disallowed it all the eleven Muslim 
League members staged a walk out, headed by their leader 
S. A. Rauf Shah. Rauf Shah’s statement in this connection 
deserves special attention. He said, “The Vidyamandir 
scheme is a most unusual and uncommon feature of the 
Congress Government. No other province has adopted it 
and the Muslims of Central Province cannot but feel that it 
is being inflicted on them because they are in a hopeless 
minority and because the majority wishes to ride rough-shod 
over them”.® When on the 17th of September, the Central 
Province and Berar Legislative Assembly took up draft 
rules for the conduct of business, ‘‘Mr, Hidayatali and Khan 
Saheb Abdur Rahman Khan ( Muslim League ) moved 
amendments for the inclusion of Urdu in the definition of 
the term ‘recognised language’ of the legislature”.* Almost 
all Muslim League members expressed their mind on this 
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irsnoiM iitStBDC^B wcntiOtt^J inserted only by ws^y o( 
U\u6lration. But they suffice to indicate how faithfully 
t\\e League's programme of asserting even wrong claims ot 
the Muslim Community was carried out. They further 
show that the League was gradually drifting more and 
more towards a policy of opposition and obstruction only 
for the sake of obstruction. 

The League was eager for the recognition of its 
exclusive claim as the only organisation to represent the 
Muslim community. The result of election to the various 
assemblies was not a pointer to this course. Yet it looked 
askance when its status as the sole representative of Muslim 
masses was not recognised and, perhaps^ under a sense 
of frustration, it began to behave awkwardly at this stage. 
In the year 1938, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru made efforts 
to remove the grievances of the Muslim League and he 
exchanged correspondence with Jinnah. But it did not 
result in any substantial improvement of relations and at 
the suggestion of the League Leader, Gandhiji initiated 
personal contact with him. The position^ all the same, 
remained where it was. Then, Subhas Chandra Bose took 
hfs chance. But '^The Muslim League Leader insisted both in 
his talks with the Congress President and in the subsequent 
correspondence that an essential pre-condition of any 
agreement between the Congress and the Muslim League 
on the Hindu-Muslim question was the recognition by the 
Congress that the Muslim League was the sole authoritative 
representative political organisation of the Musalmans of 
lndia’\' The League further insisted that in any 
negotiation between itself and the Congress the latter 
should not appoint any Congress Musalman to carry on 
its behest. 1 his recognition of the League’s status meant, 
by implication, the recognition of the Congress as a Hi!!!?du 
Organisation, which it certainly was. not The question 
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mf the Muslim League’s status never came before to the 
fore in negotiations between the League and tine 
Congress.* 

Another principle which guided the League in its 
actions and which constituted a departure from its earlier 
attitude, was the enunciation of a dogma that Muslim 
masses should be approached only through its own leaders 
( of the League ). The Congress ‘Mass-contact’ Movement 
was derided as an attempt to win over the Muslims to the 
Congress ideology and programme. Delivering his 
presidential address in the AU-lndia National Convention 
which opened its session at Delhi on March 19, 1937, 
Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru “attributed the failure of the Congress 
to capture Muslim seats to neglect of work among the 
Muslim masses and said that it was now for us to go 

ahead and welcome the Muslim masses and intelligentsia 
to our great organisation”.^ This proposal had its 
immediate reaction and in a strictly confidential letter 
written by the Muslim poet, Muhammad Iqbal on March 
20, 1937, from Lahore, to Jinnah it was staled, *i suppose 
you have read Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s address to the 
All-India National Convention and that you fully realise 
the policy underlying it in so far as Indian Muslims are 

concerned.I therefore suggest that an effective reply 

should be given to the AlUndia National Convention.. 

To this convention you must re state as clearly and as 

strongly as possible the political objective of the Indian 
Muslims as a distinct political unit in the country’’,'^ In 
the Lucknow Session of the League held in October, 1937, 
jinnah echoed Iqbal’s views when he said, want the 
Musalmans to ponder over the situation and decide their 
own fate by having one single, definite, uniform policy 
which should be loyally followed throughout India”/ 
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It was felt necessary to debar from membership those 
members of the were also members of the 

Congress, Even disciplinary action was taken against 
them, though, till then, there was no bar to such a course, 
according to the constitution of the League. Important 
men, like Wazir Hasan and Yakub Khan were, thus, 
sacrificed and the Council took disciplinary action against 
both, as also against a Muslim Member of the C. P. 
Government,^ It is interesting to note the feelings of 
these Muslim League-outcasts. Wazir Hasan, writing to 
the League president, pointed out, ‘ 1* therefore, take 
leave of you, deploring the ruinous path of disunity and 
sepaiation which is being shown to our people to follow 
now. 1 am confident that the true interests of the Muslims 
of India lie not that way but in the closest unity with the 
Indian National Congress.”* Yakub Hasan declared’ ^‘1 
have resolved to devote all my spare time to the service 
of Islam and the Muslim community. This 1 intend doing 
by organising Indian Musainnans on healthier lines of 
harmony and goodwill towards their fellow-national in 
India The militant character of the Muslim League 
was taking shape and efficiency and party discipline were 
greatly stressed, even at the cost of losing important 
personaliiies. The League was becoming aggressive 
in its attitude against the Congress and its own renegades. 

The next important notable step in the Muslim League 
programme to disrupt the country was its indictment of the 
Congress Ministries They were openly charged with working 
against the Muslims and furthering the exclusive Hindu 
interests Full play was given to the League’s imagination 
and the charges were couched in provocating terms. 

They are grouped by Humayun Kabir under the 
following heads : *‘(. 1 ) interference with religious rights, 
(b) tampering with cultural traditions, (c) attempts to 
curtail share in services and representation and (d) social 
snobbery”. Humayun Kabir felt convinced to some extent, 
of the existence of real grievance in the Muslim community. 
He observed, “The agitation in the minority provinces could 
not continue unless there was real discontent or sense of 
injury behind The ground may have been imaginary but 
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the discontent was real”/ Humayitn Kabir giving an exampV's 
adds that whereas there was use oJ the criminal law lor lh‘5 
prevention of ‘cow-slaughter’, there was none in the case 
of music before mosques,* He assigned the most 
unreasonable Muslim opposition to the Wardha Scheme 
of education, to the ‘confusion between renaissance and 
revivalism’ which was rampant in the Indian mind ^ The 
question of common language, he argued, still further 
marred Hindu-Muslim relations. As Jinnah was the 
author of these charges it will be well to examine how 
he proceeded with them and what his views were. A 
propagandist himself, Jinnah first of all alleged that all 
kinds of malicious propaganda was being carried out 
in order to discredit the Muslim League 3 In his 
presidential address in the Special Session of the League, 
held on the 17th and 18th of April, 1938, he objected 
to the use of ‘ Bande Mataram” song in the legislatures. 
Then, he said, referring to the Congress governments, 
“They are pursuing a policy of making Hindi a compulsory 

language, which must.destroy.the spread of the 

development of Urdu and what is worse still is that Hindi 
with its Hindu Sanskritous literature and philosophy and 
ideals will and must necessarily be forced upon the Muslim 
children and students”. He added that serious difficulties 
were placed in the way of Muslims enjoying religious 
freedom He was surely obsessed with the idea of Hindu 
Raj and he challenged that all notions and dreams of such 
a Raj, “must be abandoned”.^ Speaking as a president 
of the All-India Muslim League which held its session at 
Patna from the 26th to 29th of Decemb-r, 1938, jinnah 
condemned the Wardha £ location Scheme and the Vidya 
Mandir Scheme and poured open contempt upon Mahatma 
Gandhi as being their author. He said, “The genius behind 
these was Mr. Gandhi and it was Mr. Gandhi alone who 
destroyed the very ideals with which the Congress started 
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its career and converted it into a COTfilllXlTiG^l Hz^ldu bodljr 
with a view to a revival and propagation of Hindu 
culture”/ On the 8th of October, 1938 on the occasion of 
the Sind Muslim League Conference, Jinnah said, ‘‘The 
Congress is fighting for domination over the Muslims It 
is rank madness, but that has seized the Congress and it 
is against that design-that mad ideal-iliat 1 have rebelled”,^ 
Little did jinnah imagine that one day Mahatma Gandhi’s 
passion for Hindu-Muslim unity was to cost him his own 
life and that nobody even in the Muslim-fold desired more 
sincerely than he the preservation of Muslim culture. 

1 he Muslim League was not satisfied vrith this sort 
of condemnation. It insisted upon the last pound of flesh 
and appointed an Inquiry Committee to find out the 
grievances of the Musalmans in Conjeress provinces. The 
report was published towards the end of 1938 and was 
known as Pirpur Report after the name of its chairman^ 
Raja Sayyid Muhammad Mahdi of Pirpur. Among other 
things the Report attacked the so-called ‘closed door'^ 
policy of the Ciongress and declared that parliamentary 
Government was unworkable in this country. It alleged 
that in the Muslim share of public appointments, due 
regard was not paid to the size and importance of the 
Musi im community. Besides, ‘‘Ihe flag, the anthem, the 
reverence paid to Mr. Gandhi, the emphasis laid by the 
Mahatma Himself on ‘cow protection’ all tl ese are evidence 
of a deliberate and far-reaching attack on the civic and 
cultural rights of the Muslim Community, but its most 
insidious feature is the attempt to extend the use of Hindi 
at the expense of Urdu”.^ 1 he Bihar Working Committee 
of the provincial Muslim League appointed an Enquiry 
Committee, the report of which is known as the ‘Sharctef 
Report,’ after the name of its draftsman, S. M. Shareef. 
This committee was constituted to enquire into the 
grievances of the Bihar Muslims and its report also 
embodied allegations of serious character. About thi» 
report was rightly said, “A casual reader of the 
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pamphlet might be forgiven for supposing that something 
like a reign of terror had been established in Bihar”.‘ 
When the Congress Governments had resigned, Fazl-ul-Huq. 
issued a statement to the press and later on it was 
embodied in a pamphlet) entitled as “Muslim Sufferings 
Under Congress Rule”. A sample of this writing will 
reveal the nature and style cf its author. For example, 
it incorporated the statements, “Mother cow must be 

protected.Muslims must not be allowed to eat beef 

.The religion of Muslims must he humbled because 

was not this the land of the Hindus ?”* A League 
publication of 1946—It shall Never Happen Again-covering 
thirty-two articles from iJotVil describes, in details, the 
alleged sufferings ol the Muslims in Congress-governed 
provinces. Referring to communal riots it says, “In all 
these riots and outbreaks Muslims were admittedly the 
principal sufferers. 1 his was not merely a chance 
coincidence but the result of deliberate policy”.** Those 
that have been in touch with the events cannot help 
saying that no better brtzen-faced lie could be coined by 
anoyne to paint the Congress in worse colours. All sorts 
of cock and bull stories are narrated in this volume. For 
example, describing the attack on Tirath Bazar, Sitapur,. 
it states, “On February 12, about 400 Hindus armed 
with lathis, swords, spears ajid other deadly weapons 
appeared on the scene with cries of ‘Gandhi Mahatma Ki 
Jai’ and suddenly attacked the Muslim shopekeepers and 
looted and plundered their goods. The pwitiintiiL Cong¬ 
ress lenders of the place wtre talcing leading part in the 
loot and plunder,”^ Describing the happenings in Banaras, 
the publication mentions that Congressmen including the 
Secretary, City Congress Committee, the President, Congress 
Committee end two Central M. L. A’s in combination with 
other Congressmen, divided themselves into groups and 
each group sat at a Police Station. “Whenever a Muslim 
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pfeft^nth't inrt/'f/ /fhidus ayaiust. Muslim h The 
rcauJt was that hundreds of Hindus of Lalpura and other 
places caused a serious riot in which a Muslim almost 
lost his life”* This entire book from cover to cover 
(Pages, l-'264) is full of allegations of this nature. The 
culmination ot these charges is traceable in an article 
'wtillen hy Jinnah, the burden of which was that democracy 
was unsuited for India. !n this article he recounted the 
alleged tale ot Congress atrocities and charged the Congress 
with power-intoxication ‘The (Congress) Working Commi¬ 
ttee” the article added, ‘‘abrogated to itself the position of 
a parallel Central Government to whom the Provincial 
Governments were responsible” Referring to Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Sardar Vallabh 
Bhai Patel, to whom different provinces were assigned in 
order to bring about administrative co-ordinaiion, he laid 
down, ‘‘Regional dictators were appointed and the Ministers 
were entirely subject to their orders generally and no provin¬ 
cial legislation could be enacted without their approval”.'^ 
Mentioning Bande Mataram, the Congress flag and Hindis 
he observed, “In the six Hindu provinces a R ultUVkciTlfl'pf 
was inaugurated”.'^ 

As against all these allegations, Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s 
observations may be noted with advantage. According to 
him the League adopted Hitler’s tactics ot inventing false 
charges and of exaggerating small ones into Himalayan 
blunders and by repeated preachings it made lies appear 
as truth.^ However much Humayun Kabir might represent 
ihe existence of real grievances, the fact remains that they 
were all made-up things and were baseless In fact; he 
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(ails to take cognisance of the value of propaganda in 
public life. How could the discontent be real when the 
ground was imaginary ? Humayun Kabir does not advance 
evidence in support of his contention Besides, 
the allegations of M. A. Jinnah and those embodied in 
Shareef and Pirpur Reports etc., were meant to carry out 
baseless propaganda against the Congress, with the sole 
purpose of discrediting it and feeding fat its ancient grudge, 
as the League’s demand of coalition with the Congress 
had been turned down. It is also not without significance 
to note that all efforts of the League to get its status of being 
the sole Muslim representative recognised, signally failed in 
attainm-^nt of their purpose because the Congress was 
adamant in protecting its life-long traditions of national 
character and any acceptance of the League’s demand 
in this connection would have proved ruinous to the 
Congress. Dr. Sitaramayya is right in his statement, 
“The open antagonism to the Congress and the practical 
steps it had been taking from time to time in pursuit of 
its avowed object and within the limits of the means set 
forth in the creed, had not commended themselves to the 
Muslim League despite the fact that the League too had 
adopted independence as its creed’’.* Jinnah had a 
definite purpose in adopting a frankly militant policy 
against all nationalist ideology and programme and it was 
to advance his claims for Pakistan. By spreading com¬ 
munal venom, the League had prepared its rank and file 
and the Muslim masses for a wider, impious and un¬ 
patriotic project-the demand of Pakistan. There can be 
no better proof that the League’s allegations had no sub¬ 
stance and were no more than false propaganda to deceive 
the ignorant Muslim masses and the World outside than 
the fact that Jinnah unceremoniously rejected Dr Rajendra 
Prasad’s offer that the Congress was willing to have them 
investigated through Sir M. Gwyer, Chief Justice of the 
Federal Court or some person of similar status. His only 
reply was that the Viceroy was asked to consider the whole 
‘question, which meant that the door to an inquiry with 
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the common concurrence of the Congress and the League 
was closed,* The Congress had already instituted official 
inquiry and found the charges groundless It is not 
necessary to examine, one by one, the unsubstantiated and 
imaginary charges of the League against the Congress 
Ministries, However, the allegation of Congress totali¬ 
tarianism on the basis of control by Parliamenjary Sub- 
Committee and the occasional inlerferencp to its working 
committee requires explanation. Anybody familiar with 
parliamentary procedure can easily understand that, without 
leadership, unanimity of action is unthinkable. Moreover, 
the Congress had not reached its goal of achieving complete 
independence. The Off ice-acceptance in 1937-1939 was only 
an interlude in its long struggle for freedom. It could not 
afford to follow different policies in different provinces. That 
course would have surely defamed the organisation and tied 
its hands in many spheres. In the absence of Federal 
Scheme at the Centre, some coordinating agency was needed 
for a common policy. It would, therefore, be perversion of 
facts to call Congress Party control over Provincial Govern¬ 
ments as dictatorship. 

The World War II and Political India : 

The World War II brought about the termination of 
the Congress Governments in all provinces and, therefore, 
the pace and intensity of attack on them were accelerated. 
This course was determined by the German invasion of 
Poland and* the British ultimatum to Germany on Septem¬ 
ber I, 1939“'* The Viceroy lost no lime, not even hours, 
after the declaration of War with Germany, to proclaim 
‘India as a belligerent’ and “A Government of India 
Amending Act was hurried through the British Parliament 
in eleven minutes, empowering the Viceroy to over-ride 
the working of the constitution also in respect of Provincial 
Autonomy”.^ The Defence of India Ordinance was passed 
on September 3, 1939 and the hands of the Central Govem- 
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vnent were made very strong. Rule by decrees commenced 
•and the Government enjoyed full authority to prohibit 
meetings and ‘ to arrest without warrant and impose 
{penalities for breaches of regulations, to include death or 
transportation for life”.* On September 11, 1939 the 
Viceroy announced the postponement of Federation* and 
on September 15, 1939, the C< :,gress Working Committee 
“issued a statement enunciating the attitude of the Congress 
to the W'ar”.* The Congress was opposed to the Fascist 
regime in Germany and “It had expressed in un-mistakable 
terms its sympathy with all those countries which were 
Irom time to time made the victims of unprovoked aggres- 
sion”.* But for this reason the Congress was not prepared 
to be tied to British Imperialism in furtherance of its 
designs and policies. The Congress sympathy was with 
the victims of Fascist ideology, ‘ But sympathy did not 
necessarily mean India’s entanglement in War and that too 
without her consent,”* The War came as an imposition. 
The Viceroy invited Mahatma Gandhi with the intention 
•of enlisting the Congress support. But the Mahatma talked 
in his individual capacity and though from humanitarian 
point of view he sympathised with Britain and France, he 
made it plain that he neither represented the Congress nor 
his nation. 

The Working Committee meeting at Wardha invited 
Gandhiji, Ft. Jawaharlal Nehru, Shris Subhas Chandra Bose, 
Narendra Deo, Jai Prakash Narain, Aney and M. A Jinnah. 
The last named gentleman did not attend and ‘declined 
-the invitation due to previous engagements’.* The whole 
situation was thrashed out from all angles and a compre¬ 
hensive statement defined the Congress position, 
ilt confirmed its repeatedly declared disapproval of Fascism 
and Nazism, But it made it absolutely plain that ‘the 
issue of war and peace for India must be decided by the 
Indian people, and no outside authority can impose this 
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tmpertaliBt poawwions, colonies, vested interests and 
pyivilegci then India can have nothing to do with it, If, 
however, the issue is democracy and a World order based 
on democracy then India is intensely interested in it”.* 

On the side of British Government the need of India’s 
support of Great Britain was well emphasised. Lord 
Hailey impressed that in case British position was 
threatened ‘the whole system of thought would be 
jeopardised which stands for the growth of political liberties 
in India and elsewhere'. His Excellency, the Commander- 
in-Chiei exposed the potential dangers which confronted 
India from strategic points of view.^ The statements of 
the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India were 
ambiguous and not straightforward. The issue was direct. 
The Congress only wanted “a declaration that at the end 
of the War the exalted aims for which England professes 
to fight in Europe shall be applicable to India as well. 
What good is it to be told at this time of the day that our 
aspirations are implicit in the Declaration of 1917 and 
that we should be content with the unwanted Government 
of India Act of 1935. Long winding annotations of past 
pronouncements can be no substitute for a definite 
assurance of India’s status in the Empire.”* The 
circuitous and diplomatic method of non-commitment 
could not satisfy national aspirations and it was d fiicult 
for the Congress to continue to remain in office as it had 
no desire “to be a passive pawn of British policy, 
automatically dragged behind Britain without any attempt 
at consultation of its people.”’^ 
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Under the circumstances the resignation of Congress 
Ministries was only in the logv of things. The difference 
between the Government attitude and that of the Congress 
was too great to be squared and it could not be resolved. 
The Government declaratio'^. In response to Wardha 
resolution of the Congress was so coznplete a denial of it» 
demands that Gandhiji remarked, “the Congress had asked 
for bread and was given a stone”.The Working. 
Committee met at Wardha on October 22, 1939 and it 
regarded the Viceregal statement as ‘wholly unsatisfactory 
and calculated to rouse resentment’. It advised the Congresa 
Ministries to submit their resignations. Even the subsequent 
speeches of the Secretary of State for India and Samuel 
Hoare, though couched in sweeter phraseology did not 
embody any change of British attitude adopted so far. On 
the other hand the Viceroy expressed his desire to modify 
the situation by expanding his Executive Council with the 
intention of including in it some popular leaders, provided 
the Congress came to an understanding with Jinnah. 
Babu Rajendra Prased made it clear to the Viceroy, “It 
has pained us to find the communal question dragged in 
this connection. It has clouded the issue”.® The Congress 
Woi king Committee decided on October 22, 1939 at Wardha 
for Congress Ministries to tender their resignations and on 
October 23, 1939, the Parliamentary Sub-Committee 

instructed them to do it by October 31, 1939.* Beginning 
with Madras, the Congress Governments, one by one, 
tendered their resignations, which were accepted and the 
Governors assumed charge of administration in accordance 
with the Government of India Act.® 

In order fully to understand the League’s attitude to 
the resignation of the Congress Governments, it is qecessary 
to study its attitude towards the war. Jinnah and all his 
following did not like Congress Raj and maligned it to its 

1. The Indian National Congress Beport of the General Seoretary 

March, 1939-February, 1940 • Pages, 84-86. 

2. Ibid Page. 36 

8. Ibid Page, 88 

4. The Indian Review dated November, 1989 : Page, 736 : 
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■utmost. Somewhat closer details have already been exa¬ 
mined in this connection. He had declared democracy as 
unsuited to the genius of India. When the War broke out, 
Jinnah behaved in fullest conformity with his ideals and 
cherished intentions. In connection with the Viceroy’s 
statement of October I 7, 1939 referring to the pledge con¬ 
tained in the Preamble of the Government of India Act. 
1939, the Muslim League passed a lengthy resolution of 
satisfaction with certain parts of the Viceregal statement. 
It authorised Jinnah, the League’s President, to seek for 
some clarihcation and, on feeling satished, to give fullest 
'assurance of co-operation with the Pritish Government in 
the prosecution of the War.’* 

But, with all this, the Congress did not give up hopes 
of satisfying the League. The Working Committee resolu¬ 
tion of the Congress emphasised the demand for a Constitu¬ 
ent Assembly and, therefore, it sought association with the 
League and desired once again squaring up of differences. 
Pandit jawaharlal Nehru was in communication with M, A. 
Jinnah. But “while the Congress was popularising the idea of 
the Constituent Assembly and the country was looking for¬ 
ward to the resumption of talks between Pandit Jawaharlal 
and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the latter sprang a surprise on the 
oountry in the shape of ‘Deliverance Day’ to be observed 
by the Musalmans of India on Friday December 22, 1939,’’* 
This day was to be observed in connection with the Cong¬ 
ress Governments ceasing to function and “Meetings were to 
be held to celebrate the Day of Deliverance’ from ‘tyranny’, 
-oppression and injustice during the last two and a half 
years when the Congress Ministries, it was alleged, did 
■their best to flout the Muslim opinion, to destroy Muslim 
Culture, and interfered with their religious and social life 
and trampled upon their political and economic rights’’.^ 
The Governors were requested to institute inquiry into the 
charges brought against the Congress Ministries. All 
pressure exerted by Mahatma Gatidhi to call off the 
‘Deliverance Day’ proved futile, “On the one hand, the 

1. T,he Indian Eeview dated November, 1939 : Page, 755. 

2. The Indian National Congress Report of the Qeneral Secretary 

March. 1939-February, 1940 : Page, 46. 
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governors were requested to examine the allegations and, on 
the other hand, the vast mass ol Musalmans were asked to 
cite the allegations before God as if they were proved facts 
and on that account to thank Almighty for deliverance”.’ 
Undoubtedly, with this attitutde of Jinnah, an embarassing 
situation was created for Hindu-Muslim unity talks and, 
as happened on all previous occasions, they proved to be 
abortive. Thus, the Muslim reaction to resignation by 
Congress Governments was one of unbounded joy and 
felicitation. The ground of this joy was unfounded but a 
great demonstration of outward felicitation marked the 
occasion and propaganda played its full part. Chaiacteiis- 
iog Jinnah’s stunt of Congress atrocities as ‘a mountain of 
falsehood’ Maulana Abul Kalam Azad said about the 
‘Deliverance Day’ in a statement, ‘ No Muslim having an 
iola of the self-respecting consciousness of his political 
existence could ever give such a suggestion to his co¬ 
religionists’/* Though Jinnah later on modified his 
original communal cry, the Day was observed all the same. 
This clearly shows the attitude of the League towards 
I’esignation by Congress Governments. There was nothing 
novel in it. The League was true to Muslim traditions 
<rom 1857 and there was no inconsistency in its continued 
programme. 

1. The Indian National Oocgress Keport of the General Secretary 
March, 1939—February, 940 Page, 47. 
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CHAPTER 12 


THE PAKISTAN RESOLUTION OF LAHORE 1940 AND 
PROPAGANDA FOR PAKISTAN. 

Pakistan Resolution of Lahore 1940 : 

The ground having been well prepared it is no wonder 
that the Pakistan Resolution was moved and carried in the 
League’s session in March, 1940. It could not have 
materialised before or after this date. The time was no^v 
opportune. The widespread propaganda, with the subtle 
Hitlerite strategy, against the Congress Governments 
(1937-1939) had reached its zenith. The League had 
measured strength in the elections of 1937 and in subsequent 
bye-elections and considering its weak organisation at that 
stage the success attained was not discouraging, Now a 
new vitality was gathered as a result of the mustering 
of Muslim forces. Sikandar Hyat Khan of the Panjab, Fazl- 
ul-Huq of Bengal and Muhammad Saadulla of Assam had 
announced in 1937 that they would advise the members 
of their parties to join the League and “The action of 
these Moslem Premiers did more than any speeches to put 
new life into the League”.^ All out efforts were made by 
Jinnah and the Muslim League to discredit the Congress 
and all sorts of wild and fantastic allegations were brought 
against it with a set purpose. Though the Congress 
Governments came out with refutation, and an investigation 
of the charges against them proved their baselessness, yet 
the Muslim masses could easily be deceived by the subtle 
propaganda of the League Jinnah felt his ground strong 
and he was right and the Pakistan Resolution of 1940 was 
a natural corollary. 
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This was not all. The Muslim leadersj from Sayyid, 
Ahmed, Nawab Mohsin-ubMulk, Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk and 
H H. the Aga Khan down to Muhammad Iqbal and Muham¬ 
mad All Jinnah had been preaching the lesson of Muslim 
distinctiveness. If ideas at all mould human destiny, they 
had done so in the case of Muslims of India by 1940. The 
process was slow, but it was sure, Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
taught Musalmans to think and act in a spirit of narrow 
communalism. The lesson of Muslim exclusiveness taught 
by him with extra-ordinary persistence could not be 
forgotten and his traditions were passed on to coming 
generations through his followers His Highness the 
Aga Khan’s deputation to Simla was in a large measure, 
the product of this feeling and Mumammad Iqbal spoke 
the language of a Muslim divine, when, delivering his 
presidential address at the Allahabad session of the All- 
India Muslim League of December, 1930, he asked, “Is it 
possible to retain Islam as an ethical ideal and to reject it 
as a polity in favour of national politics in which religious 
attitude is not permitted to play any part A perusal 
of this address can easily convince any reader that Iqbal 
was a reactionary after the pattern of his other Muslim 
predecessors. Like a true Muslim, he could nrt think 
that it was possible for religion to be kept apart from 
politics and he openly said that “the construction of a polity 
on national line, if it means a displacement of the Islamic 
principle of solidarity is simply unthinkable to a Muslim.”^ 
He regarded ‘‘communalism, in its highest aspect,” ds 
“indispensable to the formation of a harmonious whole ih 
a country like India. 

With such views as these, it was natural for 
Muhammad Iqbal to have frankly stated a .case fdf 
Pakistan and to have won the distinction of having bebn 
the first Muslim leader of note to do it in a somewhat 
scientific manner. He did not formulate a comprehensive 

1. Presidential Address Allahabad Session, December, 19>3^ 
printed and published by S. Shamsul Hasan, Assistant 
Secretary, All-India Muslim League at' Muslim League 
Printing Press, Daryaganj, Delhi: 1945 Edition; Page, 7. 

Ibid : Page, 8. 

Ibid : Page, 11. 
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scheme of Pakistan at this stage but he gave an idea to 
be improved later and worked out by practical politicians. 
His own words, in this connection, deserve attention. 1 
would like”, he said, “to see the Punjab, North-West 
Frontier Province. Sind and Baluchistan anialgamat« d into 
a sinf^le state. Self-Government within the British Empire, 
or without the British Empire, the formation of a consolidated 
North-West Indian Muslim state appears to me to be the 
final destiny of the Muslims at least of North-West India,’” 
This is the plainest language of the pioneer of Pakistan, 
who mentioned that this proposal was placed before ihe 
Nehru Committee which rejected it because it would lead to 
the creation of ‘a very unwieldy state’. In order to rectify 
this position, Muhammad Iqbal suggested the exclusion of 
Ambala Division and some other districts predominantly 
peopled by non-Muslims. He hsd the frankness to emphasise, 
“The life of Islam as a cultural force in this country 
very largely depends on its centralisation in a specified 
territory,”^ Referring to the Right Hon’ble Srinivasa 
Sastri’s statement that by in isting on the creation of 
autonomous Muslim rtat<8, the Musalmans desired to exert 
pressure on the Governm nt of India in times of emergency, 
he observed that they were prompted by a genuine desire 
and that their wi«h foi free development would ess ntially 
remain impossible “under the type of unitary government 
contemplated by the nationalist Hindu politicians with a 
view to secure permanent communal dominance in the 
whole of India.This was an allegation after the fashion 
of a Muslim fanatic. Concluding his address, he appealed 
to the Musalmans to unite und^^r Islam. He said, “If to-day 
you focus your vision on Islam and seek inspiration from 
the ever-vitalising idea embodied in it, you will be only 
reassembling your scattered forces, regaining your lost 
rategrily, and thereby saving yourself from total 
destruction,”* Even more significant was the last sentence 
of his address, which contained, “In the words of the 
Quran, ‘Hold fast to yourself no pne who erreth can 
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hurt you, provided you are well-guided.”^ It is true that 
Muhammad Iqbal’s suggestion ot a compact Muslim state 
at this stage did not altogether contemplate the possibility 
of cessation from Indian polity, but for this reason the- 
fact of preaching Muslim isolation could not be rendered 
less effective. The clue was taken from Muslim leaders 
that went before and it was handed to those that came 
after. The idea of uniting Musslmans on religious basis- 
was impressed with a new emphasis and the demand for 
consolidating Muslim territory to develop the life of Islam 
as a cultural force’ was cleaily stated. 

Iqbal was a poet of repute and his contribution to- 
enrich Urdu and Persian Literatures and give a new trend 
to Urdu poetry is inestimable. For his literary activities 
he has succeeded in making a place in the heart of Indians 
as a whole Sentiment, therefore, refuses to associate 
him with an unpatriotic movement of Partition of the 
country. But facts should be faced in their true perspectives 
and Muhammad Iqbal’s share in the division of the mother¬ 
land cannot and need not be kept concealed. Fortunately, 
Iqbal s conBdential letters to Jinnah were published ia 
1943 and a perusal of these leav s no doubt as to his 
desire for some definite sort of a separate homeland for 
Musalmans. Praisihg Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf for his 
publication of two booklets conne ted with the life and 
work of Muhammad Iqbal, the I4 imin CllUure stated 
that in the first of these ( Iqbal’s letters to Jinnah ) he 
‘‘gives his own views concerning the various political and 
cultural problems with which Indian Muslims are confronted 
at present and gives advice in a confidential manner to the 
great Muslim Leader regarding the policy of the Muslim. 
League. In a foreword to the publishe 1 letters, JinnaK 

.expressly says that Iqbal’s views were substantially 

identical with his own, and that they ultimately found 
expression in the united will of Muslim India, as adumbrated 
in the Lahore resolution of the Muslim League, populaily 
known as the Pakistan Resolution, passed on the 23rd 
March 1940 Muhammad Iqbal improved in the course 
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^ahw years ('.930 31) and he v^rote to Jinnah that the 
<jueation of Muslim poverty cou/d be solved only by the 
Law of Islam, which required the establishment of a 
separate Muslim State, He made out his case in these 
-words, ‘After a long and careful study of Islamic Law I 
have come to the conclusion that if this system of Law 
is properly understood and applied, at least the right to 
subsistence is secured to everybody But the enforcement 
and development of the Shariat of Islam is impossible in 
this country without a free Muslim state or states.”' He 
called this as his honejt conviction for a number of years 
and he believed that the problem of bread for Muslims and 
of peace to India could not be solved without a separate 
territorial arrangement for the Musalmans. He further 
stated, ‘ If such a thing is impossible in India the only 
other alternative is Civil War which as a matter of fact 
has been going on for sometime in the shape of Hindu- 
Muslim riots. 1 fear that in certain parts of the country, 
e. g., N.W, India, Palestine may be repeated.’” Referring 
to socialism in the same letter and the solution of modern 
problem for Musalmans he stated that ‘ it is necessary to 
redistribute the country and to provide one or more Muslim 
states with absolute majorities. Don’t you think that the 
time for such a demand has already arrived } Perhaps 
this is the best reply you can give to the atheistic 
socialism of Jawaharlal Nehru,”' Pointing to Hindu- 
Muslim riots, he concluded that injustice resulted to the 
Musalmans and that, therefore, a separate homeland for 
them was needed, I le wrote, ‘‘In these circumstances it 
is obvious that the only way to a peaceful India is a re¬ 
distribution of the country on the lines of racial, religious 
and linguistic affinities”' How the Muslim poet was 
■encouraged in his philosophy of vivisection of the country 
by Englishmen of authority is evident from his own 
language, “1 remember Lord Lothian told me before I left 
England that my scheme was the only possible solution 
of the troubles of India, but that it would take 25 years 


Letters of Iqbal to .Tinnuli, Published in 1948 by Sheikh 
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to come”/ Suggesting his constitutional scheme he 
explicitly stated, “To my mind the new constitution with 
its idea ot a single Indian Federation is completely hopeless. 

A separate Federation of Muslim Provinces.is the 

only course by which we can secure a peaceful India and 
save Muslims from the domination of non-Muslims. Why 
should not the Muslims of North West India and Bengal 
be considered as nations entitled to self-determination 
just as other nations in India and outside India are 
That Muhammad Iqbal was working behind the curtain 
and exerting his maximum influence on Jinnah is fully 
evidenced by these letters He was not the same Iqbal 
in 1937 as he was in 1930 when he delivered his 
presidential address. He was now firmer and he had a 
more definite programme to convey to the leader of 
Musalinans. His strictly private and confidential letter^ 
written from Lahore on the 10th of November, 1937 to 
Jinnah reveals the fact that he was very sincere in bringing 
about rapprochement between the League and the Unionist 
Party and that for this purpose he was constantly in 
conference with Sikandar Hayat Khan, All these activities 
of this poet-leader of Musalmans were undertaken with 
the purpose of consolidating Muslim position. This letter 
{ lOth November 1937 ) further indicates his zeal for the 
preservation of the League’s ideologies. All these facts 
indicate clearly that Muhammad Iqbal’s share in shaping 
the present destiny of the Indian Musalmans is tremendous. 
Commenting on Iqbal’s contribution in this connection 
Z. A. Suleri writes, ' Thoroughly aware of Western learning 
and leanings, their merits and demerits, he felt the supreme 
necessity of reconstructing Islamic thought in modern 
times and has eminently done so in his forceful p( ems, 
so that now the entire Muslim intelligentsia who demands 

Pakistan.is inspired by Iqbal. Anyone, therefore, 

who wi^he8 to gauge Muslim feelings to-day must acquire 
the acquaintance ol Iqbal. 
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A number of plans were publisbed before the passage 
of March 1940 resolution of the All India Muslim League 
No attempt is made to deal wi^h them here in chronological 
order. A book bearing the name ‘A Punjabi’^ adumbrated 
a scheme for a confederacy of India’. But it differed /rom 
the proposal of the League in that it was a scheme only 
of confederacy and not of complete Partition. Besides, 
independence of India was not within its contemplation * 
Then, there was the Aligarh Professors’ Scheme. It was- 
developed by Sayyid Zafrul Hasan and Muhammad Afzal 
Husain Qadri of Aligarh. According to it, the entire 
country was to be divided irto a number of sovereign states 
and the three states of Pakistan, Bengal and Hindustan, 
were to enter into a ‘defensive and offensive alliance’, 
which would reserve all advantages to the Muslim States,® 
The scheme was so much one sided that Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad could not help remarking, ‘‘In short, it is a scheme 
for creating separate independent Muslim States based on 
only one intelligible principle which runs through the 
whole scheme, viz., heads you lose, tails we win”.* The 
third scheme was embodied in a pamphlet, “The .Millat 
of Islam and the Menace of Indianism’” written by 
Chaudhry Rahmat Ali in 1940. The author, of this 
pamphlet was the founder and president of the Pakistan 
National Movement’ started in 1933 ® Besides creating 
independent states of Pakistan, ' Bangistzn and 
Usmanistan, he would also wish to have seven Muslim 
Nations in Hindu region and all these put together would 
constitute the Pak Common’wealth. The name India would, 
according to this plan, be replaced by Dinia comprising 
the same letters as India and then the Pak Common*wealth 
would come into the orbit of Pakasia ^ Then, Sayyid 
Abdul Latif, an ex-professor of Usmania University of 

1, Nawab Sir Mnhainmad Shah Nawaz Khan published his 

‘Confederacy of India’ in 1939 and ascribed it as *A 
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Hyderabad published his pamphlets, The cultural Future 
of India ( Bombay, 1938), A Federation of Cultural Zones 
for India ( Secunderabad, 1938 ) and a booklet, The Muslim 
Problem in India (Bombay, 1939 )^ The Latif Scheme 
aimed at the division of India into four cultural zones for 
the Muslims and atleast eleven for the Hindus. The 
Muslim cultural zones were to comprise N. W, Block, 
North-East Block, Delhi-Lucknow Block and the Deccan 
Block. It claimed to be a scheme of unity and not of 
disruption * "With all this, it must be remembtred, ^‘The 
Lauf Scheme suffers from two very serious defects. It 

requires very extensive exchange of populati ms... 

Secondly, the scheme contemplates the perpetuation of 
the states more or less in their present condition as also 
of a Federation under the British.’*^ Sikandar Hayat 
Khan also entered the list of writers on the subject of 
re-adjusting the territorial boundaries of the country and 
he came out with his pamphlet ‘Outline of a Scheme of 
Indian Federation’. His Scheme contemplated the 
demarcation of the country into seven zones and aimed 
at the establishment of AU-lndia Federation on regional 
basis ^ But it was a /owedly a scheme of amendment 
of the Government of India Act, 1935 and, as such precluded 
all possibility of independence.^ Then, there was Abdullah 
Haroon Committee’s Sciieme. He was the Chairman of 
the Foreign Sub-Committee of the All-India Muslim League, 
which invited the authors of the various schemes of 
constitutional reform in February, 1940 with the intention 
of evolving a common and consolidated scheme. The 
invitees constituted themselves into a committee, but 
Jinnah refused to accept its suggestions.^' The Haroon 
Committee finalised its recommendations at its meeting 
at Delhi, held in November, W40 and it came to the 
conclusion that one Muslim State could be formed ‘in 
the North West and another in the North East’ and the 
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Nizam’s Dominion would constitute the third wide sphere 
o( Muslim influence,' But since the scheme did not suit 
Jinnah’s taste and ambition, he wrote to Latif that 
the Muslim League did not appohit any Sub- 
Committee and his words indicated his indignant 
disapproval of the schemes He concluded his letter in 
these words, “Please therefore let me make it clear once 
for all that neither Sir Abdullah Haroon nor you should go 
on talking of this committee or that committee and involving 
the Muslim League or its authority behind the proposals 
that may be formulated by individuals or groups.’’^ 

'With this back-ground the Pakistan Resolution of 
March, 1940 can best be understood. This year the session 
of the Muslim League was held at Lahore and Jinnah 
made out a case in his p esidential address for a separate 
home for Muslims on March 22, 1940.® 1 he very 

importance of this resolution justified the reproduction here 
of its full text. It is as fallows :— 

“While approving and endorsing the action taken 
by the Council and the Woiking Committee of the All-India 
Muslim League as indicated in their resolutions dated the 
27th of August, 17th iind 18th of September and 22nd of 
October, 1939, and 3rd of February, 1940, on the constitu¬ 
tion issue, this session of the All India Muslim League 
emphatically reiterates that the scheme of Federation 
embodied in the Government of India Act, 1935, is totally 
UDsuited to this country and is altogether unacceptable to 
Muslim India. 

■1. Tiio Pakistan issue ; Boin the corrCsponfence between Di*. 
Payyid Abdul Latif and Mr. M. A. Jinnah on the one band, 
and letwecn him and Maulana Abul Kalani Azad, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad anti Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru on the other 
and connected papers on tlio subject of Pakistan, Edited by 
Nawab Dr Nazir Yar Jung, M.A., LL. B., Bar-at-law, with 
a foreword liy Dr ?ayyid Abdul Latif, 1943 Edition '• 
Puldished by Sheikli Mubaunnad Ashraf, Kashmiri Bazar, 
Lahore t Pages, 68-80, 

■2. Tlie Pakistan Issue : Pago, lOO : Letter dated Marcli 
15. 1941. 

3. The Indian Review dated April, 1940 : Page, 232; Diary of 
the Month. 
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‘‘It further records its emphatic view that while the 
declaration dated the 18th of October, 1939, made by the 
Viceroy on behalf of His Majesty^s Government is re¬ 
assuring in so far as it declares that the policy and plan 
on which the Government of India Act, 1935, is based 
will be reconsidered in consultation with the various 
parties, interests and communities in India, Muslim India 
will not be satisfied unless the whole constitutional plan 
is considered d(' flOVO and that no revised plan would be 
acceptable to the Muslims unless it is framed with their 
approval and consent. 

‘‘Resolved that it is the considered view of this 
session of the All-India Muslim League that no constitutional 
plan would be workable in this country or acceptable 
to the Muslims unless it is designed on the following basic 
principles, viz., that geographically contiguous units are 
demarcated into regions which should be so constituted 
with such territorial readjustments as may be necessary 
that the areas in which th-* Muslims are numerically in a 
majority as in the North-Western and Eastern Zones of 
India should be grouped to constitute ‘Independent States’ 
in which the constituent llnits shall be autonomous and 
sovereign. 

‘'That adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards 
should be specifically provided in the constitution for 
minorities in the units and in the regions for the protection 
of their religious, cultural, economic, political and adminis' 
trative and other rights and interests in consultation 
with them and in other parts of India where the 
Musalmans are in a minority, adequate effective and 
mandatory safeguards shall be specifically provided in 
the constitution for them and other minorities for the 
protection of their religious, cultural, economic, political, 
administrative and other rights and interests in consultation 
with them. 

‘‘This session further authorises the Working 
Committee to frame a scheme of constitution in accordance 
W^ith these basic princi{:ile8, providing for the assumption 
finally for the respective regions of all powers such as 
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defence, external affairs, connimunications, customs and 
such other matters as may be necessary.”^ 

This resolution was moved on March 23, 1940 by 
Fazlul Huq, seconded bv Choudhury Khaliquzzaman and 
supported by many, including Zafar Aii Khan, M L. A. 
(Central) ^ It was very important in so tar as it exposed 
the intention and objective of the Mulim League, Although 
till March, 1940, the position of the League was one of 
antagonism to the Congress aims and aspirations, yet no 
one then knew its ultimate goal. The resolution clarified 
the whole position. Some still hoped, against hope, that 
the passage of time would obliterate the traces of bitterness 
engineered by the resolution There is, therefore, no 

1, Pakistan A Nation by El Hamza: Appendix Pages, 146 ^ 147* 

19 16 Edition: Puldisbed by Islamic Literature Publishing 
House, Lahore ; printed by Slieikh Muhammad Ahmad at 
tlie Northern Army Press, 65 Railway Road, Lahore ; 
Thoughts on Pakistan by B R. Ambedkar: Pages, 15-16, 
10 4 1 hdition and India Divided: Pages, 211—212 ana The 
Pakistan Issue Pages, 4 8-49. It has to be remembered 
in tliis connection that Dr B. R Ambedkar's book inaccura¬ 
tely mentions tlio date of the passage cf the Lahore 

Resolution of Pakistan as the 26th of March, 1940 

(Thoughts on Pakistan, Page, 15). The Indian Review 
dated April, I 940, Diary of tlie Montli, clearly states that 
Mr Jinnah’s Presidential address was delivered on the 
22nd March, 1940 (Page, .32), The Indhin Review of 
the same date further lays down March 24, as the date of 
winding up the League's Annual Session. Evidently, the 
Lahore scss’on of the League comraenood on the 22nd and 
continued only upto the 24th. The Pakistan Issue 
definitely describes 22nd, 23rd and 24th of March, 1940 
as the dates of the League’s session at Lahore (Page, 48). 
The Islamic culture dated October, 1943, more positively 
states that the Pakistan Resolution was passed on the 23rd 
of March 1940 (Page, 466) The Indian Annual Register,. 
January-Juno, 1940: Page, 53 also states March 23, as the 
date of the Pakistan Resolution. 

2. The Indian Annual Register January-June, 1940 : Pagea» 
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ditficulty in agreeing with B, R. Ambedkar’s statement 
'(though for different reasons): “I do not think the demand 
for Pakistan is the result of mere political distemper, which 
will pass away with efflux of time As 1 read the 
situation it seems to me that it is a characteristic in the 
biological sense of the term which the Muslim body politic 
has developed in the same manner as an organism develops 
a characteristic”/ The League had expressed its mind 
times out of number, but what was known to the world 
was only its separa ist tendency, expressing itself 
in Separate Electorates, Reseivation of Muslim seats and 
Weightage. It was in this direction that expectations 
could be entertained. The League’s aggressive attitude 
left the issue in doubt and a positive assertion was needed. 
It came in the shape of the Lahore Resolution which 
settled all doubts. There was a lot of criticism of Jinnah’s 
cry for a separate independent homeland for Musalmins. 
The attack came even from distinguished men of his own 
community. “In his presidential address to the Azad 
Muslim Conference, Khan Bahadur Alla Bux characterised 
it as altogether ‘grotesque’ and observed that it was ‘about 
the most indiscreet approach to a serious problem and as 
such has torpedoed the very basis of a reasonable settle¬ 
ment”.^ Ghulam Husain opposed the partition scheme 
of the League on financial and other grounds and emphasised 
indissoluble attachment to one’s place of birth/ But all 
this criticism could be advanced alter the enunciation of 
Jinnah’s policy and programme, and not before it. These 
brought no change in Jinnah’s attitude, and he remained 
as firm as before 

The Lahore resolution was the highest culmination of 
Muslim aspirations roused by leaders from Sayyid Ahmad’s 
times. But it was never put so boldly as in 1940. It was 
vehemently criticised by organisations and individuals on 
several grounds and some believed it to be a practical 
impossibility but its authors knew that it would, one day, 

1. Thoughts on Pakistan by B. B. Ambedkar, M, J!i., Ph, D,, 

DSo,, Barrister-at-Law, Bx-Prinoipal, Government Law 

College, Bombay •' Introduction, Page, 1 : 1941 Edition, 

2,. The Indian Beview dated May, 1940 Page, 299. 

3. Ibid Page, 814. 
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be a reality and those who had statesmanship and political 
imagination understood the danger lurking behind a demand 
of this character. It gave the League a new ambition and 
a new programme. A renewed stress was laid on the two 
nation theory and communal differences were exaggerated 
with re-doubled energy It was. therefore, natural that the 
relations between the Congress and the League be marred 
in their highest degree, “The Pakistan Lahore Resolution 
of the All-India Muslim League had widened the gulf 
between the Congress and the League”.* This was natural, 
for the Congress was wedded to national unity and it saw 
in the division of the land the weakening of national forces 
Thus, the Lahore resolution was significant not only in 
defining the League’s policy and programme of future action, 
but also in straining further the already strained relations 
between the Congress and the League. It presses 
the lesson home that it is easier to rouse wrong 
sentiments but having once done so, it is not possible to 
check their consequences. The communal venom injected 
in the Muslim community in the early days of British rule 
after the Mutiny could not but poison the entire body 
politic and lead to disastrous effects The Pakistan 
demand was the natural consequence of constant preaching 
of hymns of hate. 

Besides, the resolution was a personal triumph of 
Jinnah and established his leadership of dictatorial brand, 
beyond all possibility of over-throw. The declaration of 
World War 11 made the British Government of India rely on 
the unpatriotic activities of the League Jinnah himself said, 
in the course of his presidential address at the All India 
Muslim League, Lahore Session, March 1940, “After the 
War was declared, the Viceroy naturally wanted help from 
the Muslim League. It was only then that he realised that 

1. The Pakistan Issue : Being the oorrespondenoo between 
Dr. Sayyid Abdul Latif and Mr. M, A. Jinnah on the one 
hand and between him and Maulaua Abdul Ealam Asad, 
Dr. Bajendra Prasad and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru on the 
other etc. Edited by Nawab Dr. Nazir Yar Jung, M. A , 
LL.B,, Bar-at-Iaw, with a Foreword by Dr. Sayyid Abdul 
Latif. 1943 Edition. Published by Sheikh Muhanimad 
Ashraf, Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore : Page, lOl, 
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the Muslim League was a power. For it will be rememberecf 
that upto the time of the declaration of War, the Viceroy 

never thought of me but of Gandhi and Gandhi alone.I 

believe that was the worst shock that the Congress High 
Command received, because it challenged their sole authority 
to speak on behalf of India”.' 

The Pakistan resolution of Lahore is full of meaning 
and requires thorough dissection. In the first place, it 
endorsed the previous resolutions of the All*lndia Muslim 
League repudiating Federation at the centre. It declared 
Federation as ‘altogether unacceptable to Muslim India’. 
Jinnah said in his presidential address, ‘ Before the War 
was declared the greatest danger to the Muslims of India 
was the possible inauguration of the federal scheme in the 

Central Government.1 am sure that we have made no 

small contribution towards persuading the British Govern¬ 
ment to abandon the scheme of Central Federal Govern¬ 
ment”,’' The question that naturally arises is, why the 
League rejected Federation at the Centre, particularly when 
we recall that some of its leading lights haJ already given 
their adherence to it at the Round Table Conference In 
the first place, the Pakistan resolution demanding Indepen¬ 
dent States for Musalmans would have been rendered 
meaningless, had the Scheme of Federation at the Centre 
been promulgated, for in that case the Pakistan areas would 
also have been amenable to its control. Then, there was 
dominant and exaggerated fear of the Hindu majority 
which would give it a commanding position at the Centre. A 
writer in the Hound Table observed, “The Muslim 
suspicion of Hindu domination at the Centre is now so 
strong that Moslem leaders have even become suspicious 
of the democratic principle as the basis of Indian Govern¬ 
ment”.^ The same fear of Hindu majority, which overtook 

1. Presidential Address March, 1940 vide The March of A 

Nation : A collection of the most i mportant speeches of 

Qaid'i-Azam M. A. Jinnah by F, Akhtar J 1946 Edition.' 

Pablished by the Malik Book Depot, Kakeziam Street, 

Lahore ; Pago, 46, 

2. Ibid Page, 46, 

3. Topics from Periodicals ; The Indian Review dated March, 

1940 : Page, 182. 
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Savvia Ahmaa Khan in rejecting all claims of representative 
Government of Inaia. lea Jinnah ana the Muslirn League to 
disclaim Feaeration at the cei tre He said, with authority, 
“M'slim Inaia cannot accept any constitution which must 
necessarily result in a Hinau majority government. Hinaus 
ana Muslims brought together under a democratic system 
forced upon the minorities can onlymean Hindu Raj”/ 
It was a case of cutting the nose to spite the face. 

In the second place, the Lahore resolution received, 
with satisfaction, the Viceregal declaration of October 18, 
19j9 that the policy and plan of the Government of India 
Act, 1935 would be reconsidered and further stressed 
eonsideration de n0>. O of the whole constitutional plan. 
Had this been alone, the position ot the League would have 
been one ot a petitioner. But it went a step forward and 
in doing so, it assumed the position of a dictator’. The 
League telt that it was strong enough to announce that no 
revised constitutional plan for India would be acceptable 
to Musalmans, if it was framed without their ‘approval and 
consent’. This was the language of an organisation which 
had begun to feel strength in its own demands and which 
was in a position to reject concessions. 

Para third of the resolution contained its vital point. 

It insisted on the acceptance ot the principle of vivisection 
of the country. The plan ot demarcating geographically 
contiguous units of Muslim Majority areas to be grouped 
into independent states, was tranlily stated. The indepen¬ 
dent states were to be ‘autonomous and sovereign,. The 
whole p 2 U‘a is so diplomatically worded as to cause some 
deliberate ambiguity. It was, of course, clear that the 
League desired Independent States, atleast in the North 
West and Eastern parts of the country. But the North- 
Western and Elastern Zones of India were mentioned only 
by way of illustration. It left po-sibility of extension of 
claim in some tuture avouraote time. Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
lamented Jinnah’s a titude in vain, “When insisted to 
elaborate the scheme and furnisti details as regards the 
territofies to be included in th? regions and other matters 

1, The March of A Nation : Pages, 61-62 * Jinnah’s Presid- 
eotial address March, 1930. 
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lie has refused to do so, insisting that the principle 
should be first accepted and then and only then will he be 
prepared to work out or disclose details”/ But Jinnah 
knew his mind and he did not want to be explicit on this 
point or else his hands would be tied and he would not be 
able to play the game of vacillation to suit his interests and 
those of the League. It war why jinnah did not allow 
Dr. Latit to meet any rnemhet of the Congress Working 
Committee, in the capacity of a representative of the 
Musalmans and he wrote in his letter to the latter. ^‘It is 
quite clear and 1 am still of opinion that having regard to 
ihe position you occupy you should not wait on any mem« 
her of the Congress Working Committee for the ostensible 
purpose suggested”.* The purpose suggested by Mrs. 
Naidu was to discuss Latif’s scheme of constitution. But 
jinnah read meaning even in this innocent proposal and 
he exerted his influence on the Doctor to abstain from 
meeting any member of the Congress Working Committee. 
Jinnah wanted to be indefinite and he succeeded in leaving 
the scheme of partition incomplete. In fact, only the 
principle of partition was resolved at Lahore and no effort 
was made to chalk out a comprehensive plan. This was 
to be worked out later. After all, practical politics is not 
a straightforward game and for Jinnah the line was never 
straight. 

Even in the wordings of the resolution, jinnah left 
another issue in doubt. The type of independent states he 
•desired was shrouded in mystery. The Independent States 
were to be sovereign and there was agreement so far. But 
when the resolution mentioned constituent units, auto¬ 
nomous in character and yet sovereign, it appeared to be 
a contradiction worse confounded. Constituent and autono¬ 
mous units indicated a federal structure of the Muslim 
areas claimed, but such a plan was contradictory in so far 
as the units were required to be sovereign. Perhaps, Jinnah 
wanted to be vague on this account as well, so as to 
convert his states into a frame-work of his own choice. 


1. India Divided : Page, 213. 

2 . Jinnah’s letter dated l2th October, 1940 vide The Pakistan 

Issue : Page. 62. 
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Why should he commit himself in any sphere > Politics^ 
to him, was a game of jugglers. A number of issues were 
left unclarified and Dr. Rajendra Prasad put them as 
follows : “The questions that arise are : (a) Who is to 
frame the constitution ? (b) Wha.t is to be the nature of 

the constitution contemplated—theocratic, oligarchic, total¬ 
itarian, or any other ? (c) What is the relation of these 
‘independent states’ going to be with the British Empire 
and the non-Muslim Zones ? (d) In case of breach of any 
of the njandatory safeguards for the protection of the 
minorities, how, by whom and under what sanction are 
these safeguards to be enforced > (e) What are the territories 
to be included in the Muslim State or States ? (f) What 
will be their resources and position ? (g) What is the 
authority that will be in charge of defence, external afiairs 
etc. >’’* To all these questions there is only one answer, 
namely, that Jinnah himself wished deliberately to be 
mystic with a design and wanted to take advantage 
at a suitable time of the ambiguous situation of his 
own creation. 

The fourth para of the resolution was based on the 
principle of reciprocal treatment. It claimed ‘adequate^ 
effective and mandatory safeguards’ for Muslim minorities 
in other parts of India and undertook to provide them in 
Muslim States for other minorities That a man of Jinnah’s 
constitutional understanding should fail to perceive that 
his independent sovereign states no longer remained 
sovereign with the introduction of mandatory safeguards 
in the constitution, is not a matter of wonder when we 
remember that having separated Muslim States it was his 
natural desire to protect the interests of those he left 
behind in Hindu majority provinces. If it created 
incoherence in his scheme it would not worry him. But 
he also did not provide for the agency to enforce mandatory 
safeguards in the event of their breach, intentional or 
inadvertent, Jinnah was not the man to feel disturbed 
for details a< this stage. The best comment of the Pakistan 
Scheme, in its finalised form, is embodied in the words 
of Latif who desired the acceptance of his own scheme 
by Jinnah. He wrote, “The Pakistan idea has served its 


1. India Divided • Page, 237. 
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purpose; it has roused the necessary political consciousnesa 

among the Muslims.A compromise on the bnsZS 0/‘ 

C(H)l2)lole sopavation is unt linkable, and 1, therefore, 
entreat you to give your best thought to the proposal. It 
will save faces on either side/'* In fact, Latif was diffident 
about implementation of the terms of the Lahore resolution, 
and the Pakistan scheme. 

Propaganda for Pakistan. 

The lines of propaganda for Pakistan were clearly 
indicated by Jinnah in his addresses. His own words 
must be quoted to understand the nature of this propaganda. 
He said, “We had many difficulties to face from January 
1939 right upto the declaration of War. We had to face 
the Vidya Mandir in Nagpur. We had to face the Wardha 
Scheme all over India, We had to face ill-treatment and 
oppression to Muslims in the Congress-governed provinces 
He repeated in the same address, “Situated in India as we 
are, we naturally have our past experiences and particularly 
by experience of the past 2^ years of provincial constitution 
in the Congress-governed provinces we have learnt many 
lessons”. Thus, the foremost line of propaganda was the- 
old method of discrediting the Congress rule in provinces. 
This strategy was commenced during the Congress govern¬ 
ments in provinces ( 1937-1939 ) and it was continued 
till the date of partition. By painting the Congress as 
oppressive to minorities, the case for the separatist demand 
of the latter would be strengthened. The whole thing 
was logical and was undertaken with a design. The hint 
was not dropped on barren grounds. It was taken up by 
the community and the literature of the time so full of 
attack on the Congress Governments shows how readily 
Muslims responded to their leader’s call. Since allegations 
against the Congress Governments have already been, 
exhaustively described in the preceding chapter, attention 
here will be concentrated only on a few instances. El 

1. The Pakistan Issue • Pages, 102-103 : S. A. Latif's letter to 

Jinnah dated May 16, 1941. 

2. Jinnah’s Presidential Address March, 1940 vide The March 

of A l^ation : Page, 45. 
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Hamza poured his vituperations against Mahatma Gandhi 
and the Congress Governments alike when in a bitter mood 
of indecency he observed that the ‘ dramatic suddenness 
with which Muslims have hardened in their determination 
to accept no other alternative, is wholly due to the taste 
they have had of Bania Government under the dictatorship 
of the Aposlle of Non-violence for a few months, during 
which the Congress remained in office in seven provinces 
of British India’’/ He continued, ‘The ideology of hatred 
and passive insult fostered by the Wardha hypocrites has 
caused terrible communal dissensions among peoples having 
cultural and racial uniformity. For instance, the Hindu, 
Muslim and Sikh people of Pakistan, who are one of the 
£nest races in the world, are divided among themselves by 
the machinations of Bania politicians”.' Closely allied 
with this view is Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan’s confirmed 
belief “that once the chief cause of friction, namely, the 
^desire of the majority community to rule over the whole 
of India, is removed there will be peace and contentment 
throughout the country and the common interests of the 
Hindu and Musalman India will demand that they must 
atand together”.® Nawab M. Yusuf, Bar-at-Law asks, 
“why should there be any desire on the part of the 
Congress to dominate over the Musalmans and why should 
not the two nations be welded into a united India on the 
basis of equality, love, tolerance, fairplay and justice”.^ 
More eloquent is the language of Carrimbhoy Ibrahim 
when he brings a bill of indictment against Congressmen 
in these words, ‘'The attitude of the Congress has been 
communal and has never taken the Muslims into confidence 
during the time they occupied offices. Their inner game 
has always been to establish a Hindu Raj by means of 
introducing the Vidya Mandir, Vande Matram, "Wardha 
Scheme and they have never taken the attitude whereby 
they could take Mu slima into th eir confidence It is 

1. Pakistan : A Nation by El Hamza Page, 98. 

2. Ibid : Page, 107, 

8 . Pakistan, published by Adabistan, Delhi: June, 1940 Edition 

( The form of symposium ), Foreword by K. M, Ashraf: 

Page, 17. 

4. Ibid : Page, 19. 

€. Ibid : Page, 23. 
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not worthwhile to examine the truth or otherwise of these 
statements which are palpably false. But they served 
their purpose in embittering the ignorant Muslim masses 
against the Congress and in preparing them for accepting 
Pakistan. 

Jinnah emphasised differences between the Hindus and 
the Musalmans and built his two>nation theory in order to 
justify his demand for Pakistan. He accused his Hindu 
friends for their failure to understand the true character of 
Islam and Hinduism, According to him, they belonged to 
two different social orders and the evolution of a common 
nptionality would essentially remain a dream. He said, ‘'The 
Hindus and Muslims belong to two different religious philo¬ 
sophies, social customs, literatures They neither intermarry 

nor ii-terdine.Their aspects of life and on life are 

different.They have different epics, different heroes and 

different episodes.To yoke together two such nations under 

a single state,.must lead to growing discontent and final 

destruction of any fabric that may be so built up for the 
Government of such a state.’ ‘ jinnah’s followers and 
admirers produced a crop of literature on this fantastic 
theory Z. A Suleri opined that theie were three main 
reasons behind the formulation of tlie demand of Pakistan-*- 
(1) Muslims, having been rulers before British advent, were 
atleast entitled to rule Muslim majority areas, (2) Hindu and 
Muslim philosophies being antagonistic, it was not possible 
‘for them to live together’ and (3) ‘Muslim impact with 
Western thoughts' having been complete, the Musalmans 
were convinced that Muslim social and economic problems 
could be solved only by an approach to Islam.-’ The first of 
these was historically a wrong claim. Modern research has 
established that the immediate predecessors of the BrittsK 
Government in India were the Hindus—The Rajputs dn 
Rajputana, the Sikhs in the Punjab, the Marathas in Maha¬ 
rashtra and Northern India, and the nominal Mughul 
Emperors were puppets in their hands. The second and the 
third grounds were flimsy, for Indian Muslims—at least 75 
per cent of them—were the descendants of Hindu converts to 

1. The March of a Nation: Pages, 60 & 61. 

2. The Boad to Peace and Pakistan by Ziauddin Ahmad Sulerit 

Published by Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, 1945t Pago, 60, 
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Islam. Yet in blissful ignorance of these historical facts 
Suleri went on with his propaganda. He observed, ‘‘Hindu- 
Muslim differences are not born of dress or language; they 
are fundamentally due to the clash between Hindu and 

Muslim ideologies.Hindus v/orship idols, Musalmans owe 

allegiance to one God; Hindus believe in castes, Muslims 
repudiate them; Hindus flourish on interest, Muslims want to 
abolish it."* £1 Hamza jotted down that national unity is 

the product of homogeneity and where the population is 
comprised of “widely different elements which owing to 
complete absence of blood intermixture and in the presence 
cf great cultural differences are reconcilable on a national 
basis, then a common administration instead of effecting a 
fusion brings about the opposite result of accentuating the 
antagonism between different interests,"* 

A Committee of writers of the All'lndia Muslim 
League was constituted with jamil Uddin Ahmads gg its 
convener. Pakistan Literature Series were issued for the 
propaganda of; a separate homeUnd for Musalmans and 
Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf of Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore 
Tendered signal service to his community by undertaking 
extensive publication of most of the propagandist literature. 
Writing on Hindu-Muslim differences Kazi Said-ud-din 
Ahmad M. A. (Aligarh)., Ph. .D., (London)., Reader in 
Geography, Muslim University, Aligarh, observed, ‘‘They 

possess different faiths.While idol-worship is prohibited 

in the one. it is the basis of prayer in the other; While 
the Musalmans worship only one God, the Hindus have 
many of them With the division of divinity, the whole 
aocial and moral structure is clearly demarcated. The 
forms of prayer and rituals and the places of pilgrimage 
«re different."* In his zeal for the substantiation of the 

1, The Road to Peace and Pakistan by Ziauddin Ahmad Suleri. 

Published by Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, 1946: Page, 63. 

2. Pakistan; A Nation: Page, 89- 
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Pattern of India; Preface. 

4. The Pakistan Literature Series No. 2; The Communal Pattern 
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two-nation theory, he went to the length of renouncing the 
idea of India as a nation. ‘‘There is no such thing”, he 
eaid, “as an Indian Nation just as there is no European 
Nation.’” He described the unity of India as a false 
notion from geographical pcint of view and discerned 
four clearly demarcated geographical areas—Western region 
consisting of the Indus Ba^ui, Eastern region comprising 
•of the Gangetic Delta, Northern region of the upper 
Oangetic Basin and the Deccan plateau.* Said-Ud-din 
Ahmad was a geographer and he was also a strong 
protagonist of Pakistan. It was, therefore, natural for 
bim to combine the two and justify Pakistan on the basis 
of geographical divisions. But reason went the other way 
and it could be asked that on that account all countries 
should maintain a system of independent sovereign states 
•corresponding to their physical divisions. If facts are 
futher examined in details, his geographical divisions of 
India were also arbitrary ; nor could they be otherwise for 
the geographer had to prove something contrary to natural 
■order of things. jamil-Ud-din Ahmad, M. A., B A. 
(Honours). (Aligarh) convener of the Committee of writers 
of the All-India Muslim League, desired formation of 
Pakistan even before the attainment of independence and 
his language was militant and diplomatic. ‘‘Talk of 
independence,” he wrote, ‘’before Pakistan is a camouflage 
intended to hoodwink the Muslims and other minorities. 
Pakistan presupposes the independence of India.”® He 
tried to impress that free Pakistan and free Hindustan 
would live in amity and brotherhood, as the ambition 
of domination would be eliminated * He stressed that 
Indian Unity was a myth* and, thus, falsified the history 

1. The Pakistan Literature Series No. 2.* The Communal Pattern 
of In’ia by Dr. Kazi Said-Ud-din Ahmad, published by 
Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf, Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore: 1946 
Edition’. Page, 6. 

2 Ibid Series No. 6: Is India geographically one by 

Dr. Kazi 8aid-l’d*din Ahmad: Page, 4. 
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ms Muslim alternatives to Pakistan. The first Edition 
of El Hamza’s book was printed in February, 1941 and 
there were also Muslim utterances threatening resort to 
force in the event of non-fulfilment of the Pakistan 
demand, ‘if an artificial unity is forced upon India”, wrote 
a prominent Leaguer, “the result may be the outbreak of 
a protracted Civil War”.^ He added “Let the Paks once 
draw the sword to defend their freedom, and they will 
never look with friendly eyes upon those who tried to keep 
them in subjection by every means within their power. 
The Paks will then ever look Westward for alliances and 
friendships, and Pakistan and her Indian neighbours will 
become hereditary enemies”.‘ Jinnah, of course, spoke, 
with reservation, at the early stage of the release of 
Pakistan proposal. Even with his caution, he indicated 
to the Lahore Journalists, ‘ No man can lay down a 
scheduled programme, because it will depend on so 

many factors that may develop.But 1 know that 

Muslim India will not shirk any savTi[lc(\ as 
we have definitely made up our minds for the realisation 
of goal that we have set in front of us” ^ Threat of 
use of force was a part of the League’s strategy. 
Ambedkar could not have been unaware of it. but, perhaps 
he believed that it would not be of any advantage to the 
‘Musalmans. The League’s propaganda tor Pakistan was 
subtle and complete and was without any ostensible lacuna. 


1. Pakistan A Nation** Page, 124 
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In his pamphlet, 'The Miilat and Mission', Kahmat Ali 
^explained his seven commandments of Destiny for the Seventh 
Continent of Dinia— 1. Avoid Minorityism, 2. Avow Nationalism, 
3. Acquire proportional t 0 rritor'e‘^ to create Siddiqistan, Faruqistan, 
Ilaideristan, Muiniatan, Maplistan Safistan, and Nasaristan, 4. 
Consolidate the Individual Nations, 6. Coordinate the Nations under 
a Fak Commonwealth of Nations, 6. Convert the Sub-continent of 
India into the Continent of Dinia and 7. Organise the continent of 
Dinia and its dependencies into the orbit of Pakasia,' He exhorted 
the Muslim Miaoriby in India, with the zeal of a Muslim religious 
divine, **So, in this grave and solemn hour, when the revolution is 
entering its final phase and when a new world is dawning upon the 
horizon of History, let us ail say ‘Labbaika* to that saving demand 
and pledge uurselvds to that sacred duty. That is, let us all bow 
before Allah and His Basoo), dedicati ourselves to the Seven 
Gommandmaots of Destiny, and rai^e the banner of a struggle that 
will be the hardest the loogest and the greatest of all the struggles 
of our history’*.* This pamphltt was originally published in 
-October, 1942 and seems to have commanded large sale for it was 
re-issued as early as January, 1941 and, then again, in August 
1944 3 His “India: The Cmbinent of Dinia or The country of 
Doom ?“ established a case for the former and showed the latter 
as an alternative. He characterised Indian Nation as a myth and 
appealed in this pamphlet, to “the non-Indian Nations ’, who, accord¬ 
ing to him, comprised of “The Muslims, the Dravidians, Akboots.^ 

il. The Millat and The Mission by Ohoudhary Kahmab Ali. M. A., 
LL. B , Barrister-at-law, Founder-Predidenb Pakistan National 
Movement: Published by Tbe Pakistan National Movement— 
AddresS'^in Bngland: 16, Montagu Boad, Cambridge; Printed 
by W. Heffer & Sons Ltd , Cambridge, England: Pages, 8-20. 

2. Ibid Page, 21. 

3. Ibid Back-side of the title Page 

A. N. B. The word Aohoot was used as Akboot cy^il to signify 

Muslim brotherhood as against tbe Hindu idea of depressed class. 
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Christians, Sikhs, Buddhs and Pargia'’^ to cry fur a similar 
(lemand of separate homeland on the basis of India being a continent 
of Dinia— ‘the land of religiong.’* Ha explained the desirability of 
destroying the myth in these words, It can only be summed up as 
a choice between life and death ; that is to say, between myth 
destruction and self-destruction. For ibis sun clear that if we do 
not destroy the myth, the myth will certainly destroy 

Cboudhary Bahmat Ali is regarded by many to have been 
tha first to chalk out a schamo of Pakistan. He was undoubtedly 
among the first to give this idea but he was certainly not the original 
author of Pakistan In tha broad sense of the term, tjm philisopty of 
isolation taught to the Muslim community from Sayyid Ahmad’s 
times has to answer for this course. In the nnrrow sense, as well he 
initiated his Pak movement in 1933 and Muhaniniad Iqbal liad given 
the idea as early as 1930. Wribmg about the initiation of liis pamphlet, 
The Millat & The Misf<ion, Chouihary Bahmat Ali observed. “8uch, 
thanks to Allah’s dispensation, was the outcome of tha first part of 
the Pak Plan— the part which was placed before the Millat in 
1933”.^ Besides, Bahmat All's plan laid too wide a claim and for 
that reason was beyond the pale of practical adoption. Bahmat 
.Ali’s Schema did not have even its propaganda value at its initial 
stage an] could not be treated, at all, as a scientific approach to 
the subject, Tha spokesman of tha AIMndia Muslim Conference 
and Muslim League delegations characterised the scheme of Pakistan 
in August 1933 before the Joint Select Committee ns “only a 
students scheme’' and another member declared it as * impracticable”.^* 
However much Khan A. Ahmad^' tried to whitewash the share of 
Sayyil Ahmad and Iqbal in originating and strengthening the idea 
of Pakistan, the fact remains that his efforts to assign credit of this 
step to Bahmat Ali were based on his unusual zeal for his hero. 
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6. The Founder of Pakistan: Through Trial bo Triumph by Khan ^ 
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FROM CRIPPS’ PROPOSALS TO 1945 : LEAGUE’S 
PROPAGANDA 

From Cripps’ Proposals to 1945. 

On March 11, 1945 Mr. Churchill who had displaced 
Chamberlain as Prime Minister of Britain issued a statement 
on India in the House of Commons that Sir Stafford Cripps 
would visit the country to seek assent of leaders for the 
cabinet plan of constitutional position of India—both future 
and present.^ Cripps arrived in New Delhi on March 23, 
1942* and commenced the activities of his mission. He 
brought with him the Cabinet scheme about India’s cons¬ 
titutional status, popularly known as Cripps’ proposals, 
after the name of this political missionary. What led to it > 
The answer is three-fold—the War situation, the attitude to 
it of the political parties in India and the exertion of 
influence by America, China and Australia for an understand¬ 
ing with the leaders of this country. The War had created 
an acute situation and constituted a new menace to India, 
It was feared that, '‘Japanese occupation of Malaya followed 
by the fall of Singapore and the extension of enemy 
activities to Australia, the Netherlands, East Indies and 
Burma have definitely brought the War nearer to our 
shores”.'^ Japan constituted a real danger to India and in 
March an invasion vras thought to be imminent and “it 

1, Parliamentary Debates (Hansard) : House of Commons Official 
Report Contents : Wednesday, 5th March, 1947 : Page, 
8 ; The Indian Review dated April, 1942 : Diary of The 
Month : Page, 200 and The Making of the Indian Constitution 
by Dr, A. 0. Banerjee l Pages. 27-29. 

2* The Indiap Review dated April, 1942 : Page, 194, 

3. Ibid March, 1942 : Page, 138. 
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seemed atieast doubtful whether the British and Indian 
forces available would suffice to prevent the irresistible 
Japanese from overrunning the country as they had over¬ 
run Malaya and Burma”.* But whether the Japanese were 
on the Eastern door of India or whether the War in the 
West was causing anxious pulsation to Britain, the Indian 
patriots had determined on a course of action, as they knew 
that honourable Indian existence would depend only on the 
measure of independence attained. Individual Civil Dis¬ 
obedience had already been started, with Shri Vinoba 
Bhave's anti-war speech on October 17, 1940 ‘‘in the village 
of Paunar, seven miles from Wardh ; He voiced in simple 
language India’s opposition to the imposition of belligerency 
upon India without her consent, denial of freedom of 
speech against war effort and rejection of the Congress 
demand for the formation of National Government”,® The 
positive and continued opposition of Britain by the strongest 
political party commanding the largest following in the 
country naturally upset the British Government and rendered 
Indian war-efforts less effective. The Muslim League, too, 
could not be wholly relied upon. Though it had pledged 
support to British War efforts, it was constantly demanding 
price for its help. In the Congress-British tussle, JinnaK 
sought an opportunity of advancing the cause of Pakistan 
and he was all out for a favourable bargain. He had gone 
to the length of advising the League Premiers not to co¬ 
operate with the Defence Council and the Muslim League 
resolution asking Muslim Premiers to resign from its 
membership was carried on the 26th of August, 1941,® 
This was not all. Feeling annoyed at the non-fulfilment of 
ail its demands “the Muslim League had ruled that its 
members should not associate themselves with the Govern¬ 
ment’s War effort”.* In the courM of his presidential 
address at the Madras session of All-India Muslim League 
in April 1941, jinnah observed, “If the Govemmentlj want 
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the whole hearted co-operation ot the Muslim India, they 
must place their cards on the table”/ Speaking at the 
fifth annual session of the All*India Muslim Students’ Fede¬ 
ration at Nagpur on December 26, 1941, he said, “The 
Muslim League has given you a goal which in my judgment 
is going to lead you to the promised land where we shall 
establish our Pakistan. People may say what they liko 
and talk as they like. Of couise, he who laughs last, laughs 
best”.’ With this attitude of the League its fidelity wa»- 
only conditional on conceding the demand of Pakistan and 
agreeing to immediate changes in War agencies to square up 
with all the implications of this demand. The Congress was 
decidedly arrayed against the British Government which in 
violation of its own professions of fighting for the defence of 
democracy and self-determination was keeping India in 
subjection Other political parties in the country, however 
strong their allegiance to British War efforts, were only 
weaklings whose support was meaningless. 

While the War situation and the temper of political 
parties in India were against the British Government, 
pressure was being exerted by some of the foreign countries, 
such as America, Australia and China to bring Britain to its 
senses. With the landing of Japanese in New Guinea and 
Solomon Island area on January 23, 1941 J. Beasley, the 

Australian Minister of Supplies drew the attention of Britain 
against Japanese danger. He said, “The danger is here. 
Britain to-day must strain the whole of her resources to see 
that the steel and iron necessary to turn back the southward 
drive of Japan reach Malaya without delay. This is essential 
not from the view point of Australia alone, but from 
that of the British Empire as a whole”.® On February 22, 
1942* Marshal Chiang said in the course of his farewell 
message to India, “1 sincerely hope and confidently believe 
that our Ally, Great Britain, without waiting for our 
demands on the part of the people of India, will, as steadily 
as possible give them real political power so that they may be 
in a position further to develop their spiritual and material 
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strength and thus realise that their participation in the war 
is not merely an aid to the anti-aggression nations for 
securing victory but also a turning point in their struggle for 
India’s freedom”.^ President Roosevelt on February 22, 
1942 rectified Mr. Churchill’s statement of September, 1941 
by emphatically declaring that the Atlantic Charter was 
applicable to the entire world and H. V. Evatt, Austra¬ 
lian Commonwealth Minister tor External Affairs expressed 
sympathy with Indian aspirations for self-government * 

In view of all these factors, British diplomacy decided 
to send Stafford Cripps, Lord Privy Seal and a Member oii 
the British War Cabinet to India with the Cabinet solution 
of India’s political problem. In view of its vital character, 
the Cripps draft requires full reproduction: 

The Draft Proposals 

His Majesty’s Government having considered the 
anxieties expressed in this country and in India as to the 
fulfilment of promises made in regard to the future of India, 
have decided to lay down in precise and clear terms the 
steps which they propose shall be taken for the earliest 
possible realisation of self-government in India. The 
object is the creation of a new Indian Union which shall 
constitute a Dominion associated with the United Kingdom 
and other Dominions by a common allegiance to the Crown 
equal to them in every respect, in no way subordinate in any 
aspect of its domestic and external affairs. 

The Declaration 

His Majesty’s Government, therefore, make the 
following declaration : 

(a) Immediately upon cessation of hostilities steps 
shall be taken to set up, in India, in manner, described 
hereafter, an elected body charged with the task of framing 
a new constitution for India. 

(b) Provision shall be made, as set out below, for 
participation of Indian States in the constitution-making 
body. 
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PakUtan 

(c) His Majesty’s Government undertake to accept 
and implement forthwith the constitution so framed subject 
only to : 

(?-) the right of any province of British India that is 
not prepared to accept the new constitution to retain its 
present constitutional position, provision being made for its 
subsequent accession if it so decides; 

with such non-acceding provinces, should they desire, 
His Majesty’s Government will be prepared to agree upon 
a new constitution giving them the same full status as the 
Indian Union and arrived at by a procedure analogous to 
that here laid down ; 

{ii) the signing of a treaty, which shall be negotiated 
between His Majesty’s Government and the constitution¬ 
making body. This treaty will cover all necessary matters 
arising out of the complete transfer of responsibility from 
British to Indian hands, it will make provision, in 
accordance with undertakings given by His Majesty’s 
government for the protection of racial and religious 
minorities, but will not impose any restriction on the 
power of the Indian Union to decide in future its relationship 
to other Member States of the British Commonwealth. 

Whether or not an Indian State elects to adhere to 
the constitution, it will be necessary to negotiate a revision 
of its treaty arrangements so far as this may be required 
in the new situation. 

Constitution-Making Body 

(,d) The Constitution-Making Body shall be composed 
as follows, unless the leaders of Indian opinion in the 
principal communities agree upon some other form before 
the end of hostilities ; 

Immediately upon the result being known of provincial 
elections, which will be necessary at the end of hostilities, 
the entire membership of the lower Houses of Provincial 
Legislatures slnall as a single electoral college, proceed to 
the election of the constitution-making body by the system 
of proportional representation. This new body shall be 
in number about I-10th of the number of the electoral 
college. 

19 
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Indian States shall be invited to appoint representa¬ 
tives in the same proportion to their total population as 
in the case of representatives of British India as a whole 
and with the same powers as British Indian members. 

(f>) During the critical period which now faces India 
and until the new constitution can be framed, His Majesty's 
Government must inevitably bear the responsibility for 
and retain the control and direction of the defence of 
India as part of their world War effort, but the task of 
organising to the full the military, moral and material 
resources of India must be the responsibility of the 
Government of India with the co-operation of the people 
of India. 

His Majesty’s Government desire and invite the 
immediate and effective participation of the leaders of 
the principal sections of the Indian people in the councils 
of their country, of the commonwealth and of the United 
Nations, Thus they will be enabled to give their active 
and constructive help in the discharge of a task which is 
vital and essential for the future freedom of India.‘ 

On arrival in India, Stafford Cripps occupied his 
time in brisk activities. As early as March 23, 1942, he 
made an appeal before the Press Conference at Delhi, met 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Muhammad Ali jinnah 
on March 25, 1942 and Mahatma Gandhi on the 27th, 
released Government proposals to the press on the 29th 
and explained them in a broadcast talk on the 30th of 
March 1942.* On April 2, 1942 Cripps thought it 
necessary to announce the postponement of his departure, 
so as to settle terms with important political parties. On 
the 10th, the Cripps-Congress negotiations broke down 
and on the 11 th of April, 1942 he gave his parting message 
to Indians.^ 

During the course of his appeals, announcements and 
negotiations, he made clarification of several points and 
answered a number of questions on the draft Declaration. 
For example, “He made it clear that the status envisaged 
for the new Indian Union included th'! right of cessation’^’ 

1. Tho Indian Beview dated April, 1943 : Pages, 194-196. 
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from the British Commonwealth. He defined the term 
‘cessation of hostilities’ used in part (a) of the declaration 
as distinct from ‘termination of war’, indicating the idea 
that the Constitution-Making Body would be set up a:« 
early as possible. He assured the Indians that the constitu¬ 
tion framed by this body would be rmplemented forthwith 
subject to the right of retention of present constiiutional 
status by any province that did not desire to accede to the 
Indian Union. But this did not amount, according to him, 
to mean the acceptance of the Pakistan demand. He said 
that British Government afforded an opportunity for a 
United India as it never wanted to justify the charge of 
preventing it. He made it plain that in the matter of 
concluding a treaty with the British Government, “The 
Indian Union would be free to take ail measures open to a 
sovereign state to take”. He made no reservation of the fact 
that the defence of India would not be in Indian hands and, 
in this respect, his observations deserve commendation for 
the virtue of frankness. He said, “It would be the worst 
thing tor the defence of India ; it would disorganise tire 
whole defence arrangements and such disorganisation would 
be fatal”. Regarding the immediate arrangements embodied 
in the last para of the draft-document, he said, ’*'The 
intention of this paragraph is to indicate to the Governor 
General, who is responsible for the tormation of the 

Government of India, the broad lines upon which in 

accordance with the scheme that Government may be 
formed”. He further implied that the Governor General 
would see his way to include Indian leaders in his Executive 
Council, But the decision of all details of the formation 
of Government would entirely be his responsibility and no 
attempt would be made to take it out of his hands.^ 

In the light of the text of the draft proposals 

and their explanation, as stated above, it is easy 
to follow the line of criticism of the provisions 

suggested. A highly unsatisfactory position was created 
by making it obligatory on the constitution-making body, 
while concluding a treaty with the British Government, 
to take full cognisance of and make provision for His 
Majesty’s undertakings with regard to racial and religious 

1. The Indian J^view dated April, l942t Pages, 196**196, 
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winoritiw Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy wrote in this connection, 
The sard undertakings, unless defined precisely, ma^ 
Stenitse the flow of self-government”/ Then, the 
provision of cessation from the Indian Union was an 
unequivocal acceptance of the demand of Pakistan and all 
the pleading of Cripps to the contrary; was a mere eye¬ 
wash to Indian nationalism. The Muslim demand of 
separate colleges, separate universities, separate electorate 
and reservation of seats found culmination in obtaining a 
separate homeland. In fact, clause (c) (i) of the draft not 
only conceded Pakistan to the Muslims, but it also 
insinuated similar demand for others as well, e, g., the 
Sikhs and the Depressed Classes, The attempt at vivisection 
ot the country was complete and no amount of logic for its 
own sake would lead us to the illogical conclusion that 
Britain offered opportunities to India to remain united. 
If it was so, it was, indeed, a queer method of doing 
it and was understandable only to the British mind. 
Mbreover, it was clear from the language of the draft that 
the Constituent Assembly would be composed of members 
elected through separate electorate, reservation of seats 
and' restricted franchise- These handicaps surely would 
detract from the value of the Constituent Assembly. Then, 
the position of Indian States was left highly ambiguous and 
uncertain, likely to cause serious trouble to Indian polity. 
With such provisions, the Cripps’ proposals stood self- 
condemned and had little hope of success. 

The ship of Cripps’ Mission, therefore, naturally 
tumbled on the Congress rock. There were other political 
parties and their attitude was critical of the proposals. The 
Hindu Maha Sabha and the Sikhs, of course, on April I, 
1942^ rejected them. The Muslim League, among the 
Minority Parties, was the most important and it had reason 
even to feel highly elated at the prospect of realising its 

1. Parliamentary Government in India l»y The Hon’ble Sir 

Bijoy Prased Singh Roy. K,C I.B., M.A , B.L,, President 
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n tV\ul the PaViiUo 
was nebulous 
way ol its realisa¬ 
tion. Delivering bis presidential address on April 4, 1942 at 
the Allababad Session ol tbe All-India Muslim League, be 
said, “The alleged power ol the minority in the matter of 
secession suggested in the document is illusory, as Hindu 
India will dominate the decision in favour of one All-India 
Union in all the provinces and the Muslims in Bengal and 
the Punjab will be at the mercy of the Hindu minority in 
those provinces, who will exert themselves to the fullest 
extent and length for keeping the Musalmans tied to the 
chariot-wheel of Hindustan”.' Even though Cripps’ draft 
propoials conceded Pakistan demand in principle they 
failed to satisfy Jinnah and his whole criticism centred 
round the manner of division proposed. The Resolution of 
the Working Committee of the Muslim League, dated April 
11, 1942 also diplomatically observed, ‘‘The Committee, 
while expressing their gratification that the possibility of 
Pakistan is recognized by implication by providing for the 
establishment of two or more independent unions in India, 
regret that the proposals of His Majesty’s Government, 
embodying the fundamentals, are not open to any modifica¬ 
tion and, therefore, no alternative proposals are invited”.* 
In the end, the Resolution mentionrd that the League wocAd 
not be satisfied with anything short of the Lahore Resolution 
of March, 1940 But to revert to the failure of the 
Cripps’ proposals, one has to look to the Congress out¬ 
look on the question 

It ern be easily studied from a perusal of the Congress 
Working Committee resolution of April 2, 1942, communi¬ 
cated to Cripps on the same date, but not released to the 
press till April 10, when the Ciipps-Congress negotiations 
broke down.^ The Congress did not like Cripps’ proposals 
because they related essentially to future and the right of 
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self-determination was f.«ttered. It was stated, in the afore¬ 
said Congress resolution, ‘ Even the constitution making 
body is so constituted that the people’s right to self- 
determination is vitiated by the introduction of non 
representative elements”.* Then, it vehemently criticised 
the provision ot non-accession. It was, for example, laid 
down. “The acceptance before-hand of the novel principle 
of non accession for a province is also a severe blow to the 
conception of Indian unity and an apple of discord likely to 
generate growing trouble in the provinces, and which may 
well lead <o further difficulties in the way of the Indian States 
merging themselves in the Indian Union”.* It was rightly 
observed that the proposal emanating as it did from the 
British War Cabinet would encourage and create friction at 
a time de nanding utmost co-operation and good will. Then, 
the Congress resolution expressed a good deal of dis¬ 
satisfaction with the present constitutional arrangements of 
the country. It was written, ‘ Any proposal concerning the 
future of india must demand attention and scrutiny, but in 
to day’s grave crisis, it is the present that counts and even 
proposals for the future are important in so far as they 
affect the present,”* In view of these considerations, the 
working committee rejected the Cripps’ proposals put 
forward on behalf of the British War Cabinet, 

Letters were, thereafter, exchanged between the British 
messenger, Cripps and the Congress President Maulana 
Abul ICa'am Azad and in the latter’s communication dated 
April 10 1942. it was clearly stated, “While we cannot 
accept the proposals you have made, we want to inform 
you that we are yet prepared to assume responsibility 
provided a truly National Government is formed’’. This led 
to the failure of the Cripps’ Mission Letters between Sir 

Indian National Congress, March 1940 to September 194 6: 
Being the resolutions passed by the Congress, the All- India 
Congress Committee and the Working Committee: Pnblisiiod 
by Acliarya Jugal Kish ore. General Secretary, All-India 
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General Secretaries March l94p-OotobeT 1946; Pages, 29-‘33. 
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Stafford Crippi and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad were also 
exchanged on April II, 1942.* But they were of no avail. 
On April 11, 1942 Cripps issued his parting message to this 
country. While withdrawing the Government’s offer, he 
said, ‘'I have had most regretfully to advise His Majesty’s 
Government that there is not such a measure of acceptance 
of their proposals as to justify their making a declaration in 
the form of the draft : The Draft, therefore, has been with¬ 
drawn and we revert to the position as it was before 1 cane 
out here’’ * 

In this way, the Cripps’ Mission came and went back. 
The terms were offered and withdrawn. But the whole 
episode left an unfortunate legacy of repercussion behind. 
It was well observed, “The Cripps Mission led to (I) the 
stiffening of the attitude of Mahatma Gandhi and the Cong¬ 
ress: (2) the insistence of the demand by Mr. Jinnah and the 
Muslim League for Pakistan; (3) the dissociation of Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachari....from the Congress with a number of his 
disciples in Madras; (4) the growth of a sense of frustration 
in non-Congress political parties’’ ® Mahatma Gandhi’s 
confidence m British sense o‘ justice was shaken and the 
Congress felt the futility of relying upon British promises. 
The activities of the Congress were, therefore, invigorated 
and they manifested themselves in the famous Congress 
Working Committee resolution of July 14 1942 demanding 
withdrawal of British power from India.* The history of 
the Muslim League, subsequent to the return of Cripps 
Mission was composed of the ever-increasing demand of 
Pakistan, “Any scheme’’, it was repeated, “which seeks to 
torpedo the Pakistan demand of Moslem India will be 
resisted by the Moslem League, and as such any political Party 
which stands for the establishment of a democratic state 
in India can have no agreement with the Moslem League.’’* 
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Shri Rajagopalachari, under the circumstances, moved 
a resolution in support c{ Pakistan on May 2, 1942 at the 
Allahabad Session of the All India Congress Committee, 
but it ‘‘was defeated, 120 members voting against it and 15 
members voting for it”.' However, Shri Rajagopalachari’s 
opinion, though sincere, was damaging to national solidarity 
ard gave encouragement to the League to ieel more justified 
in its demand for the partition of the country. Then, the 
failure of the Cripps’ Mission led to a deep sense of 
frustration in the general public, and a feeling of resentment 
against the British Government. 

In addition to all these effects of the failure of the 
Cripps’ Mission, the Hindu-Muslim relations were also 
seriously strained. The provision of non-accession piovinces 
in Cripps’ proposals was undoubtedly disastrous in this 
connection On the one hand, it whetted the demand 
for Pakistan and, on the other, it raised dormant potentia* 
lities for its opposition. In Cripps’ proposals, therefore, 
lay the germs of strained relations between the two 
communities of India. It was observed, ‘ The present day 
communal rivalry and antagonism is not the whole truth, 
it is a mere passing phase of a dangerous policy played 

in the interests of British imperialism.’ * Pandit 

Hridaynath Kunzru who commands the highest esteem of 
educated India for his intellectual capacity of rare order, 
honesty of purpose, eloquence and forceful expression, declared 
emphatically during the course of his address in opening 
the fifth session of the Indian Political Science Conference .* 

‘‘By their obstinate silence.they (the Government) allowed 

the forces seeking the dismemberment of the country to gain 
steadily in strength.”® The forces of disruption were 
opposed to Indian nationalism and could hardly escape 
unopposed by generality in the cobntry. The Hindu 
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Maha Sabha also picked up the gauntlet and it was naturaB 
that it should vehemently criticise and oppose the move 
for Pakistan. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee criticising the- 
Cripps’ offer stated that it would “sound the death-knell 

of Indian Unity and freedom.India will then become a- 

veritable chess-board on which not only Indian provinces 
( constituted mainly on a religious basis ) may fight with 
each other but interested foreign nations may find ample- 
scope for fateful intrigues and dissensions,’' It wa; 
natural, therefore, that some of the Hindu Mahasabha> 
leaders should undertake tour ol certain parts of the 
country and that B S. Moonje and V.G. Deshpande visited 
the Madras Presidency ‘to counteract pro-Pakistan' 
campaign’.* But it would be wrong to assert on this 
account that the Mahasabha generated, in the least, militant 
spirit that mutilated Hindu-Muslim relations. Shyam& 
Prasad Mookerjee explained the Mahasabha positioa 
towards the Muslims and delivering his presidential 
address in the 26th session of the AlUncra Mahasabha 
at Bilaspur, said that its attitude towards Musalmans “was 
not one of hostility or domination The Muslim League- 
policy was attacked because it wa? actuated by considera* 
tions which would retard progress in India”.^ He, no¬ 
doubt. attacked the scheme of division from different 
angles of vision* and brought enough logic to bear upon the 
subject. 

The Modern Review rightly observed : ‘ As was- 
expected, Jinnah is playing his usual game to collect the 

largest number of loaves and fishes.So long his demand 

was for parity between Hindus and Muslims Once thia 
parity has been conceded, he started pointing out that 
the Muslims will be one-third of the total number of 
members in the Executive Council.’’* His lieutenanta 
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•were also infected with the same type of intoxication and 
their expectations soared too high. The spirit of Pan- 
Islamism entered Chaudhuri Khaliq Uzzaman, a distinguished 
leader of the League and he declared at a meeting 
of his party • “Pakistan is the first stage ot a big 
programme of Indian Muslims. If Indian Muslims stood 
united in Pakistan, they could approach other Muslim 
countries—Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, Palestine, Egypt, Turkey, 
and then standing together the Muslims could become a 
great world power.No amount of persuasion could 
influence the outlook of the Leaguers and their aggressive 
activities poisoned the relations between the Hindus and 
the Musalmans. 

Besides, the Hindus had a number of grievances in 
League*governed provinces and these naturally widened 
the already wide gulf between the two communities. The 
Muslim League policy of discrimination against the Hindus 
has already been described in a preceding chapter. Suffice 
it here to mention a few more instances to illustrate the 
nature of Hindu grievances. Manmatha Nath Mukherjee, 
a highly respected Hindu Leader requested the Bengal 
Premier to redress the Hindu grievances in his province, 
*in respect of the immersion of the images of Hindu 
deities after their annual Pujci celebrations’. He added, 
“without the redress of such grievances, the restoration 
of communal amity cannot be complete’’.Then, Dacca 
became the scene of Hindu Muslim riots, resulting in loss 
of property to the former, it was because of these that 
a deputation waited on the Minister in charge of Revenue, 
P. N Banerjee on May 26, 1942 and asked for compensation 
in Dacca riot affected areas * The malady seemed to 
be perennial for there was recrudescence of murderous 
assaults in Dacca in July, I'MZ. Under the circumstances, 
ihe relations between the Hindus and the Muslims could 
not but be unsatisfactory. The fact will have to be 
admitted that in the long history of Indian nationalism, 
there was only one occasion when an appreciable degree 
of Hindu-Muslim Unity was attained. The KHilafat and 
Non-co-operation Movements brought them together for 
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<)iverse reasons followed by a parting of the ways, that 
was permaner^. The last nail in such unity was 
driven by a vigorous propaganda for Pakistan from 1940 
to 1947. 

League’s Propaganda : 

The League’s propaganda from 1942 to 1945 centred 
round its attempt to justify the demand of Pakistan. For 
this, the past history of the country was falsified and 
it was represented that Muslims were rulers immediately 
before the advent of the British in this Country and, 
hence, they were the natural successors of the latter by 
virtue of the principle of legitimacy Even non-Hindu 
aources have revealed the falsity of this statement. Lord 
Roberts expressed, ‘‘Mohamedans looked back to the 
days of their Empire in India but failed to remember how 
completely until we broke the Marath? power, the Hindus 
had got the upper hand.”‘ Notwithstanding this reality, 
the false historical notion was widely circulated through 
writings and speeches and expressions of the following 
type were frequently used. ‘‘When the British came to 
India for trading purposes Musalmans were the rulers of 
the land. With the disintegration of their Empire, British 
became the rulers of the country.’”' It was, therefore, 
deduced, with the finery of logic that since the British 
Government succeeded the Muslim Rule, it was in the 
fitness of things that they should hand over charge to the 
Muslim League that, according to the protagonists of 
Pakistan, was the sole representative of Musalmans 
in India. 

Another instance of perversion of historical fact wss 
represented in. the propaganda that India was never 
united it to a single nation. An attempt was made to 
paint that the country belonged to no one and that the 
Aryans came from outside displacing the Dravidiaiis and 
«o did the Musalmans who overthrew the sovereignty of 
the Aryans—then a composite mass of different nationalities. 
To quote an instance, it was laid down, ‘‘A central 
national government is foreign to the genius of the 
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people of India. Such Government is a graft, an imposition; 
it has never been and cannot be an organic growth.’’* 
The argument was that if India was never a united country, 
it could be divided between the two major communities- 
and no valid objection could be taken to such a course. 
El Hamza stated, ‘ Looking back in the pages of history 
we find that at no time did the Muslims and Hindus 

become politically one.The nearest they came to doing; 

so was in Akbar’s reign.Though there is no so cial 

quarrel with this statement on historical grounds andi 
while the fact can also be admitted that the Musalmans 
succeeded, to a large extent, in preserving their religious 
identity, it will have to’be remarked that the difference 
was over-emphasised. The whole logic converged round 
the idea that when the two communities never met as a 
common nation, they could not do so in future and, 
therefore, the only solution of the communal problem was- 
the division of the country. The Muslim leaders and 
writers purposely called India a continent which, like ail 
others, admitted division into nations occupying separate 
units of the land. 

All these, however, were old grounds, jinnah gave a 
new lead to the League’s propaganda. He represented that 
Mahatma Gandhi was an orthodox Hindu and the Congress 
was a Hindu Organisation or at least under great influence 
of Hindu Mihasabha. He also tried to prove that the 
Pakistan demand meant independence both to the Hindus 
and the Musalmans. Therefore, Jinnah claimed that he and 
his League were right in their stand for a separate Muslim) 
homeland. He added to his propaganda the old theory that 
Islamic interest in India could be safeguarded by pursuing 
a policy of sound organisation and unity of the Muslims, 
He held out t^e threat of use of force in the event of the 
non-fulfilment of his demand of Pakistan and threatened the 
Congress and the Hindus with dire consequences for refusing, 
it to the Muslims 

Delivering his address at the thirtieth session of the- 
All-India Muslim League at Delhi on April 24, 1943, he 
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referred to Mahatma Gandhi’s statements in “Young India” 
of October 12, 1921 and said that Gandhi had written, 
“1 call myself a Sanatani (orthodox) Hindu because firstly 

I belive in the Vedas, the Upanishads, the Puranas. 

secondly, 1 believe in the Varnasharma Dharma.Thirdly, 

1 believe in the protection of cow as an article of faith, and 
fourthly, 1 do not disbelieve in idol worship.”* This 
reference to Mahatma Gardhi’s writing is a testimony of 
the fact that Jinnah set too strict a standard for a nationalist 
.and was annoyed at this avowal of his faith in Sanatanist 
form of Hinduism, which, by no stretch of imagination 
•meant an orthodox cult in the Islamic sense. It is, indeed, 
really surprising that, while taking exception to Mahatma 
Gandhi’s adherence to Hinduism, he conveniently forgot his 
own part in rousing the narrow religious feelings of his 
own community. On the one hand, he expected in effect, 
the virtual renunciation of his faith from Mahatma Gandhi; 
on the other hand, he himself reserved the licence of 
spreading communal venom openly in the public. The 
Muslim faith is represented by El Hamza in these words, 
“So elaborate is the Islamic code that nothing of any 
importance can happen to the individual for which there 
are no definite and practicable injunctions for him or her 
about how to conduct themselves.”“ Let reason speak for 
itself in this connection. Mahatma Gandhi never laid down 
that the Vedas or the Upanishads or any other religious 
book of the Hindus was all-comprehensive, 

Jinnah further preached that the Indian National 
Congress was a Hindu organisation and that there was no 
difference between the Hindu-Mahasabha and the Congress. 
Speaking at a meeting of the Muslim Federation at Bombay 
on the 24th of January 1943, he called the, “The 
Mahasabha”, “a counterpart of the Congress.”® A long 
resolution of the Working Committee of the Muslim League, 
which held its sittings from the 16th to the 20th of August, 
i942 characterised the Congress desire to start the Quit 
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India Movement in these words, ‘‘The Working Committee 

of the AH India Muslim League.deplores the decision 

arrived at by the Ali-lndia Congress Committee on August 8, 

1942, to launch an ‘open rebellion’.in pursuance of 

their objective of establishing Congress Hindu domination 

in India.It is the considered opinion of the Working 

Committee that this movement is directed not only to coerce 
the British Government into handing over power to a Hindu 

Oligarchy.but also to force the Mussalmans to submit 

and surrender to the Congress terms and dictation This 
method of finding false motives, rather than facts was 
adopted by Jinnah as a strategy to fight the Indian National 
Congress. On September 7, 1942 he found occasion to 
congratulate the Muslims ‘for completely keeping themselves 
aloof from the Mass Civil Disobedience Movement 
launched by the Congress.’^ He attacked the Congress 
attempt to establish democracy as born out of a desire to 
set up Hindu Raj He said, “When you talk of democracy 
you mean Hindu Raj, to dominate over the Muslims, a 
totally different nation, different in culture, different in 
everything. You yourself are working for Hindu Nilionaiisin 
and Hindu Raj.” In the thirty-first session of the Muslim 
League, held at Karachi on the 24th of December, 1943 
Jinnah, in the course of his presidential address, asked, 
Can we Musalmans of India accept Akhand Hindustan, 
Hindu Raj over the entire sub-continent ?”* 

Thus making an attempt at discrediting the Congress 
as a Hindu body, saturated with the ambition of setting 
up Hindu domination over Musalmans under the garb of 
Akhand Hindustan, the League and its leader not only 
justified their demand of Pakistan but also associated it 
with threats of serious consequences, if it was not conceded. 
Jinnah asserted that the Congress could not attain its object 
of independence without the concurrence of the Muslim 
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Leat^ue. He asked, “Oo the Congress or Mr. Gandhi or 
other Hindu leaders think that they can achieve the 
independence of India without an agreement with the 
Muslim League Continuing this speech at the Muslim 
Federation of Bombay he said, “The policy adopted-as- 
has been stated by Mr. Gandhi- is a suicidal policy. May 
be that the Mussa'.mans are numerically one-fourth. But 
you cannot always go by counting heads. The Muslims 
are a very powerful nation in this sub-continent’ and “the 
hundred million Muslims would undoubtedly revolt and 
would never submit to be at the ine:cy of a Hindu Raj.”‘ 

Another argument in the League's propaganda was 
that Pakistan meant freedom both for the Hindus and 
Muslims, while the Hindu demand of a united India meant 
“Hindu rule and Muslim subjection.” The League aimed 
at “sovereign states for Hindus and Muslims in their 
homelands, guaranteeing to each the power and opportunity 
to work out his destiny in his own way according to 
his genius, tradition and culture.”^ Jinnah was 
prepared to conclude terms with Mahatma Gandhi, if the 
latter could come down to accept Pakistan and held that 
such a course would be beneficial to both the communities. 
He said, “Nobody would welcome it mere than myself if 
Mr. Gandhi is even now really willing to come to a 
settlement with the Muslim League on the basis of Pakistan. 
Let me tell you that it will be the greatest day both for 
the Hindus and Mussalmans.”^ 

The League’s propaganda from 1942 to 1945 
was conducted with special skill History, Logic 
and Argument—perverted though they were—and 
sentiment, threat and the like more worked in this 
propaganda. Jinnah, like a true dictator, indicated the 
lines on which it was to be carried. Emphasis was 
undoubtedly laid on Muslim solidarity, unity and organi¬ 
sation and efforts were made to accomplish those objects. 
But they were all means to an end and the end was the 
attainment of Pakistan. 
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CHAPTER 14 


SIMLA CONFERENCE—CABINET MISSION AND 
PARTITION RIOTS—LEAGUE’S RESPONSIBILITY. 

SIMLA CONFERENCE: 

While the Muslim League was doing all it could, not to 
resolve political deadlock and was continuing its malicious 
(Propaganda against the Congress and the Hindus, the 
British politicians found it hard to close the chapter of 
political negotiations with Indian leaders. Circumstances 
rendered it imperative for them to resort to this course. 
The World War II was drawing to its last phase in 
Germany and though British attention was preoccupied 
with the German collapse and the San-Francisco 
Conference, the Indian problems, too, could not be postponed 
for long. The allied war aims to concede self-determination 
to all nations, the pressure of foreign powers and the 
appreciation of India’s services in the war rendered it 
inevitable for her to figure prominently in British thought. 
Added to these, was the national movement of 1942 which 
made a deep mark and probably convinced the 
British Government that the retention of India for long 
would not be a possibility. Under the circumstances, it is 
not believable, as Professor R. Coupland would have us 
believe,^ that the pressure exerted on Lord Wavcll by some 
of the political parties in India and the Viceroy’s own zeal 
to resolve the deadlock were alone, singly or in combination, 
responsible for the Simla Conference. In fact, the Congress 
tiad fully demonstrated the dormant potentialities of Indian 
nationalism and during the period of War British commit¬ 
ments to free India had been plentiful for efforts were made 
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to placate Indian and world opinion. Lord Wavell 
undoubtedly went to England and returned with a 8ome> 
what new formulae of approach to India. But he could 
not have taken so keen an interest in Indian political sphere, 
had there, been no anxiety in British mind to submit to the 
inevitable. It was true that in 1945 the desire to transfer 
power to Indians was not strong or else the Simla 
Conference would not have ended in miserable failure. But 
all the same, all previous declarations by the British 
Government were in the nature of a promise to part with 
power. Only the time to do it was not announced. 
Making the statement on Indian policy on Tuesday, the 
20th of February 1947 the Prime Minister, Attlee said, 
“It has long been the policy of successive British 
Governments to work towards the realisation of self- 
government in India.”* Stafford Cripps, president of the 
Board of Trade said on the 5th of March, (947 in the same 
house, “Our own constant reiteration of the advantages of 
the free methods of democratic Government have certainly 
encouraged the Indians in the development of their own 
national ideals.”* It was natural for the Labour 
Government of Attlee to have taken pride in a policy of 
this character but if facts are rightly judged the point 
becomes evident that there was always a desire of the 
British Governments to push back the unwanted event of 
granting independence to India. Inspite of professions and 
reiterations of ideals by the British Government and the 
British people, the fact was that in practice it was desired 
that the transfer of power should not take place as long as 
possible. However, the exigencies of the war situation 
and the temper of Indian Nationalism created a favourable 
opinion for India. It has already been described in the last 
chapter that Cripps’ offer was, to some extent, the result of 
influence exerted by America, Australia and China. The 
position was not materially changed in 1945 and it was 
ne cessary that negotiations should be held o nce again. 
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The result of Lord Wavell’s visit to England to 
consult the Cabinet was favourable and on June 14, 1945 
he was able to broadcast ‘the new proposals to resolve the 
Indian deadlock,’ These proposals were generally known 
as the Wavell Plan, after his name. He said that His 
Majesty’s Government had authorised him to place 
proposals before political leaders of India with the intention 
ot easing the political situation . and advancing India 
‘towards her goal of full self-government’. Lord Wavell 
declared that he would invite Indian leaders to confer with 
him for the tormation of a new Executive Council ‘more 
representative of organised political opinion.’ The Council 
‘would represent the main communities and tvould include 
equal proportions of Caste Hindus and Muslims.’ Though 
it would work within the limits of the Act ot 1935, it wa* 
to be entirely an Indian Council, exception to be made in 
favour only of the Viceroy and the Commander-in-chief, the 
last one to retain his office as W’ar Member. The portfolio 
of External Affairs, which till then was held by the Viceroy 
was to devolve on an Indian, to the extent of the 
interests of British India. A British High Commissioner in 
India was also to be appointed ‘to represent Great Britain’s 
commercial and other such interests in India’. The 
Viceroy represented the Executive Council as a distinct 
advance ‘on the road to self-government’, for it was to be 
‘almost entirely Indian’ and Finance, Home and Foreign 
Affairs Departments were to be placed under the charge of 
Indians. Besides, members were to be selected in consulta¬ 
tion with the leaders of Political parties. Though the 
Council was to function within the limits of the piesent 
constitution, yet the Viceroy promised that his constitu¬ 
tional powers of control would not be exercised 
unreasonably. Moreover, the interim arrangements would 
‘in no way prejudice the final constitutional settlement.” 

The Wavell Plan also disclosed the main work the 
new Executive Council would be called upon to discharge. 
In the first placej it was to put its utmost energy in the War 
against Japan. Secondly, it would carry on the Govern¬ 
ment of British India and look to the post-war work till a,, 
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permanent cozsstitution would be ‘agreed upon and come 
into force’. In the third place, the interim Government 

would consider the means to bring about such agreement,’ 

The Viceroy announced that he would invite for a 
conference the existing Provincial Premiers and Premiers 
who h'ld office last, the Leaders and the Deputy Leaders of 
the Congress and the Muslim League in the Central 

Assembly, the Leaders of the Congress and the Muslim 

League Parties in the Council of State, as well as, the 

Leaders of the Nationalist P.rty and the European Group 
in the Assembly, Mr. Gandhi and Jinnah as representatives 
of the two chief political parties, Rao Bahadur N. Siva Raj 
to represent the Scheduled Caste and Master Tara Singh as 
a representative of the Sikhs. The proposed conference 
was to commence its proceedings on the 25th of June, 1945 
at Simla' and, hence, went down in history as the Simla 
Conference 

The Viceroy expressed the hope of forming coalition 
ministries in Section 93 governed provinces, in the event of 
success of the Conference. Referring to the party leaders, 
he said, “1 can assure them that there is behind this 
proposal a most genuine desire on the part of all responsible 
leaders in the united kingdom and of the British people as 
a whole to help India towards her goal.”'*‘ The Wavell 
Plan also contained provision for the ‘immediate release of 
members of the Working Committee of the Indian National 
Congress’ who were arrested and imprisoned on account of 
‘Quit India Movement’. The question of deciding the 
release of other Congressmen under detention in consequence 
of 1942 disturbances was to be decided by the new Central 
and Provincial Governments. It was declared that the 
Conference would, inter alia, discuss the time for fresh 
elections for the Central and Provincial Legislatures. In 
the end, the Viceroy eulogised Indian military skill and 
political sagacity. He also mentioned that there was 
widespread sympathy in favour of India, His exact words 
deserve quotation, “India’s military reputation never stood 
higher in the world than it does at present, thanks to the 
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^exploits of her sons drawn from all parts of the country. 
Her representatives at international conferences have won 
high regard for her statesman-lilce attitude. Sympathy for 
India’s aspirations and progress towards prosperity was 
never greater or more widespread.”^ 

So far as the question of sending representatives to 
the conference was concerned, all was plain sailing. 
All parties accepted the Viceroy’s invitation and on June 
25, 1945 he was able to open it. Of ..course, he agreed 
to Mahatma Gandhi’s proposal that Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad ( and not he ) should represent the Congress ‘v^hile 
he himself would be available at Simla during Conference 
for advice.* On June 29, 1945* it was thought desirable 
to adjourn the Simla Conference, as Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad said, ‘to enable’ the parties to come 
to terms ^ “The fortnight’s interval was utilized 
by the Viceroy in meeting the leaders of the respective 
parties individually with a view to effect an agreement 
among the major parties” * This agreement could not 
be arrived at due to the implacable attitude of the League 
Leader, Jinnah who in conformity with the League ideals 
insisted on its recognition of being the sole representative 
of Musalmans He claimed the right of the League ( or 
himself ) to nominate all Muslims to the Executive Council, 
-which demand being most unreasonable, the Viceroy 
found it impossible to concede. This signed the death 
warrant of the Simla Conference and when the adjourned 
conference met on July 14, the Viceroy announced its 
breakdown. Thus, occurred the catastrophic end of the 
Conference which had started its work under optimism 
und high hopes. The Editor of the Modern Review 
commented : ‘ Exactly one month after the announcement 
of what has popularly been known as the Wavell Plan, its 
breakdown has been broadcast”.* 
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What led to the failure of the Simla Conference ? The 
Congress was evidently not responsible for it. The critics 
never think of it when they analyse the causes of the failure 
of Wavell Plan, and it is rightly observed, “The Viceroy 
has himself acknowledged it in his talks with the Congress 
leaders that the Congress has played its part honestly 
and generously”.* It is admitted on all hands that the 
untenable position taken by Jtnnah resulted in such an 
end of the conference. 1 he Viceroy demanded a list 
of candidates from each of the parties, from whom selection 
for the Executive Council was to be made. But the Muslim 
League did not respond, whereupon the Viceroy wishing 
to avert the failure of his plan made his provisional 
selection, which was disapproved by Jinnah, The Viceroy 
said, “When I explained my solution to Mr. Jinnah he told 
me that it was not acceptable to the Muslim League, and 
he was so decided that i felt it would be useless tO' 
continue the discussion”,’* What disgusted jinnah waa 
that the Congress list contained Muslim names, which 
offended the League’s claim of being the sole representative 
of Musalmans, Maulana Azad clarified the position that 
“the Muslim League claimed the sole right to nominate 
all the Muslim representatives on the new Executive 

Council This claim was untenable and unsustainable. 

The Congress was not a Hindu body. It could not wipe 
out its history of fifty years”.* Malik Khizar Hyat Khan 
Twana, contended “that no on^ single party should be 
allowed to exclude other schools of thought. It would 
amount to giving the Muslim League the right of nomina¬ 
tion and disenfranchising other sections of Muslims.” The 
Viceroy was not prepared to accept the ‘League’s claim 
to represent all Mussalmans”. With the knowledge of 
these facts and views, who will not conclude that the 
League was, to a very large extent, responsible for the 
breakdown of the Wavell Plan ? 

But for complete responsibility, we should look to 
other fields as well. The communal implications of the 
Wavell Plan wrung its death-knell from the very start. 
There were already four caste Hindus and four Muslims 
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in the Viceroy » Executive Council. The parity was 
already there and the Viceroy only sought ^to stereotype 
the existing position'. But to obtain legal and contractual 
sanction of an accomplished fact for the future made the 
v^Vvo\e difference. It was, therefore, well observed, “The 
real point is that the present composition of the Executive 
Council is not the result of agreement between the different 
communities or political parties and the mischief of the 
present proposals lies in the attempt to obtain the 
approval of the people to the present communal 
prop'Ktions.”^ Protests against communal proportions 
came from several quarters and even Mahatma Gandhi 
took serious exceprion to the use of the ward “Caste- 
Hindu/’" When the demand of communal parity was 
accepted what else was natural for Jinnah than to extend it 
still further and claim the sole right of Muslim nomination 
to the Viceroy's Executive Council In accepting the 
communal proportions, the Congress had made a tremendous 
sacrifice for taking into account the Scheduled Caste, Sikh 
and other representation the Congress agreed to convert 
the Hindu majority into a minority of one-third. The 
Congress, in fact, paid another homage to its traditional 
policy of Muslim appeasement. Let it be said in justification 
of the Congress attitude at the time that it ‘‘judged the 
Wavell Plan against the background of the Cripps’ Offer 
and felt that it was better because it did not commit 
them to the adoption of Pakistan as a feature of the 
future constitutional development and because it gave a 
concrete shape to the idea of an interim Government’',^ 
The Congress, chose also ‘to swallow the bitter piU 
because it was to be a temporary device for an interim 
Government’.' But all these con.siderations constituted 
only a poor justification for sacrificing the basic principle 
of adherence to a non communal plan. 

Nor can the British people and the Viceroy be 
exonerated completely from their share of responsibility 
in the matter, The failure of tbe Simla Conference took 
place after the close of Sections in Britain, Jinnah’s 
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«U(iden change o( front coincided with the termination of 
British elections and the London Times and Anglo-Indian 
newspapers “took up the brief on behalf of Mr. jinnah”, A 
Leader correspondent reported “ at this time a rumour 
circulated in the Muslim League Camp that Amery had 
sent a cable that Jinnah must not be antagonised. 
Statements made by jinnah and his known and unknown 
adherents began to be prominently featured in Anglo- 
Indian newspapers’The failure of the Simla Conference 
indicated, in broadest terms possible, that the League's 
veto in the determination of national issues was finally 
accepted. The Viceroy was averse to it in the beginning. 
“It was only towards the end, that is, after the rumour of 
that mysterious telegram that jinnah jumped up and 
stoutly demanded that he must be acknowledged as 
the sole representative of the Muslims, that he would not 
concede a single seat to a non-Leaguer and that the League 
representatives must have the right to veto any decision 
of the Council if they considered that such decisions went 
against what they would define as Muslim interests”."’ 
There was not the least doubt that the Viceroy showed 
sufficient weakness to yield to jinnah’s veto against the 
Simla Conference. If jinnah’s consent alone was indispens¬ 
able, the right course for the Viceroy would have been 
to invite him alone and decide the matter, 1 he whole 
pageantry at Simla created a fuss and shook confidence 
in British efforts to settle the deadlock in India. There 
were many who subscribed to the view that firmness on 
the part of the Viceroy would have compelled jinnah to 
submit to the inevitable * “The Viceroy’s present wavering 
and vacillating attitude was neither correct nor helpful’’,' 

It can, therefore, be unhesitatingly affirmed that the 
failure of the Simla Conference was due to the obstinate 
position taken by jinnah, the concession to communal 
demand in the Wavell Plan and to the weakness of the 
Viceroy. 
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Cabinet Mission & Partition Riots. 

But the chapter of negotiations could not be closed 
■With the failure of the Simla Conference. The circumstances- 
had rendered continuance of the chain necessary and as 
early as September 19, 1945' i.e. only two months after 
the breakdown of Simla talks, Lord Wavell who had 
again been invited on August 21, 1945 to England for 
consultation with the Labour Government with regard to- 
Indian policy was able to make a fresh announcement of 
British policy, known as Wavell’s Second Plan. But it 
was ‘condemned as disappointing and unacceptable by 
spokesmen of all parties’. “People were certainly led to 
hope for something better as a result of the Viceroy’s 
consultations with the New Labour Government, but the 
proposals do not envisage any appreciable change from 
the Cripps Offer’.^ However, it served a very useful 
purpose It kept alive the spirit of negotiation and added 
one more valuable link to its long chain. 

Then, followed an important announcement on 
February 19, 1946 by Mr. Attlee, the British Prime- 
Minister and Lord Pethick Lawrence in the House of 
Commons and House of Lords respectively. It declared 
that three British Cabinet Ministers-Lord Pethick Lawrence, 
Secretary of State for India. Sir Stafford Cripps, President 
of the Board of Trade and Mr, A V. Alexander, first Lord 
of the Admiralty-would proceed to India ‘to discuss with 
leaders of Indian opinion the framing of an Indian consti¬ 
tution.’* This announcement led to a reaction in the 
country and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said on the very date, 
“Such a group might help to fill in the details of arrange¬ 
ments for independence, but the first requirement was 
recognition and proclamation of India’s right to full 
independence.”^ jinnah’s frame of mind was indicated 
by bis own words used on the 20th of February, 1945, “I 
have already made it clear that we are definitely opposed 
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to the setting up of a single constitution-making body and 
also to the formation of what is now described as a 
representative political executive of the Governor General 
as an interim arrangement.”* But, with all this, even the 
announcement of the intended visit of the Cabinet Mission 
infused hope of its success and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
expected attainment of India’s independence without resort 
to any further struggle," Nor was this hope without 
foundation. Complete determination to do someththing. 
substantial was expressed by British statesmen and Lortt 
Pethick Lawrence told a Press Conference of the Empire 
journalists in London on the 20th of February, 1945 that 
the Mission would reach a solution.’’ Pandit Jawaharlal’s. 
feelings were expressed at Jhansi on March 2, 1946 in 
these words, “If the British Cabinet Mission fails to solve 
the pressing problems which are clamouring for a solution 
a political earthquake of a devastating intensity would 
sweep the entire country”.3 Sardar Vallabh Bhai Patel 
said on March 3, 1945 that in the course only of a year 
India would be free* and on March 9, 1945 he observed, 
at Bardoli, “The British are saying they want to gO' 
from India We may feel that the Imperialists are- 
not sincere but yet we should believe them and give them: 
a chance to quit peacefully”.* The British intention t* 
do something real this time became evident by Prime 
Minister Attlee’s speech of the 15th March delivered in- 
the House ot Commons, in the course of which he made 
it plain that a minority could not be allowed “to place- 
a veto on the advance of a majority”.* This was a 
plain language and it was full of hope, but it invited 
regret of jinnah^' whose demand of Pakistan had blinded 
him to see reason* He went to the length of accusing. 
Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress for ‘spoiling the 
atmosphere for negotiation with the British Cabinet Mission’^. 
1. Tho Indian Annual Kegistor dated January-June, 1946 t 
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of the Mission 

in Indta. It left Britain on the I9th of March. 1946^ by 
air and arrived on the evening of the 22nd at Bombay. 
Teaching Karachi on the 23rd by plane. It came to Delhi 
on March 24, 1946 and on March 25, 1946, Lord Pethick- 
Lav/rence, Secretary of State for India made the declaration 
\n New Delhi, ''We have come with only one fixed 
intention and that is to play our full part as representing 
His Majesty’s Government in helping Indians to achieve 
their independence. Beyond that we have open minds 
and are not committed to any particular views. But that 
does not mean we come in a hesitant or indecisive frame 
of mind”.‘ Interviews started with all-absorbing interest. 
On March 27th, the Delegation met the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State had a talk with the Food Member and 
the Director General of Food and the next day the Cabinet 
Mission had a 2^ hours’ conference with the Provincial 
Governors in New Delhi’, On the 29th again it met the 
Provincial Governors in a group, ’ 

On April 1, 1946 the task of meeting political leaders 
of India started and the first person interviewc^d was 
Dr. Khan Saheb, the Congress Premier of the N W.F.P. On 
this very date, Stafford Cripps interviewed Mahatma 
Gandhi and joined a Press Conference in New Delhi On 
April 2, 1946 discussions on Indian States were held with 
the Chancellor ot the Chamber of Princes and five other 
princes On the 3rd, the Cabinet Mission interviewed 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Mahatma Gandhi. 'The 
atmosphere at both interviews was very friendly.” 
Mahatma Gandhi observed, “It is unmanly to disbelieve the 
‘Cabinet Mission.” Tej Bahadur bapru talked to the Mission 
on the desirability of immediate installation of an Interim 
'Government.'^ On the 4lh of April, 1946 the Mission 
met M. A. Jinnah and Ghulam Husain Hidayatullah, 
Premier of Sindh. On the 5th, it ‘interviewed Sikh 
leaders, the Punjab Premier and the Scheduled Caste leader, 
Ambedkar.’ On the 6th, ‘the Premiers of Bombay. U P. 
1. Tlia Indian Annual Eogistor dated January-Juno, 1946.* 
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and Behar and Pandit Ravi Shanker and Mr. Hare Krishna 
Mahtab’ talked jointly with the Mission.^ On the 9th, 
it heard three representatives of Indian States, the Nawab 
of Chhatari, C. P, Ramaswatni Aiyer and Mifza Ismail* 
and on the 12th, it ‘talked with Mr. P.J. Griffiths, 
Leader of the European Group in the Central Assembly, 
S) Sarat Chandra Bose, Pandit H. N. Kunzru and Mr. Hussain 
Imam.’'"* 

The Second phase of the Cabinet Mission started 
with its talk with jinnah on April 16, 1946. The distinctive 
characteristic of this phase was in the nature of an appeal 
to Indian leaders to agree upon a common solution. The 
need for it arose out of the fact that the views of all parties 
were very well known. The Congress had repeatedly 
impressed that it would not tolerate Pakistan or the 
formation of two constituent Assemblies for giving India a 
constitution. As early as the 3rd of April 1946, the Congress 
President stressed before the Mission the unalterable view 
of the Congress, in Savour of a single constitution-making 
body,* While interviewing the Cabinet Mission, Mahatma 
Gandhi said, “Pakistan which connotes division of India 
will be a sin and the two nation theory propounded by 
Mr. Jinnah is absurd.”^ The sharp contrast between this 
language and that of Jinnah exhibited irreconcilable position. 
He said on the 7th of April 1946. while addressing the 
Muslim League Legislators’ Convention in New Delhi, “So 
far as Muslim India was concerned the conception of a 
United India was impossible. If any attempt is made to force 
a decision against the wishes of the Muslims, Muslim India 
will resist it by all means and at all costs.”"’The Sikh 
leaders declared themselves in favour of India’s unity but 
they demanded a separate state for the Sikhs in the event 
of formation of Pakistan for Musalmans ’’ Under the 
circumstances, it was natural for the Cabinet Mission to 
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appeal to the leaders to come to an agreed solution and, 
hence, the second phase of its talks centred round this 
aspect. In this jumble of conflicting views, it was really a 
matter of gratification to find that the Parsees, Indian 
Christians and Anglo-Indians aligned themselves with 
progressive nationalism.' When one remembers Jinnah’s 
threat of Civil War, bloodshed and his remark that, ‘1 do 
not regard myself as an Indian,’* one cannot but give 
unbounded credit to these three minority communities 

In the second phase of meetings with the Cabinet 
Mission ground was prepared for a conference to be held 
at Simla. Maulana A.bul Kalam Azad met the Mission in 
the afternoon of April 17. 1946, accompanied by Asaf Ali 
and on the 16th, Sir Stafford Cripps called on Mahatma 
Gandhi at 5-20 a. m. and remained with him till 7-40. 
The general belief of the public was ‘that Sir Stafford was 
doing his best to bring about a meeting between Gandhi 
and Jinnah before the Delegation Members left for 
Kashmere.’'*' In the afternoon, Mahatma Gandhi was with 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence for an hour. Then, on the 
morning of April 19, the Cabinet Delegation left for 
Kashmir and . enjoyed five days of complete rest. Neither 
before its departure to Kashmir, nor immediately after 
its arrival back to Delhi on April 24, was the ground 
prepared for a joint conference of the two major parties—the- 
Congress and the League. It was on April 27, that the- 
Cabinet Mission requested the presidents of the two parties 
to nominate members for a joint conference. The Congress 
Working Committee on April, 28 authorised its president, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad to represent the Congress with 
three other members of the Working Committee and, 
in consequence, Maulana Azad himself, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel constituted the panel of Congress Delegation to- 
the proposed Simla Conference, The Muslim League 
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Working Committee, likewise, decided in favour of 
sending Jinnah with three others and the League represen¬ 
tatives to the Conference were, besides the President, 
Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan, Nawab Muhammad Ismail 
Khan and Khan Abdul Rab Nishtar. The Tripartite 
Conference commenced its proceedings on May 5, 1946 
at 10 A. M. at the Viceregal Lodge. After a week’s close 
negotiations and activities its failure was announced on 
May 12, the official communique stating, ‘‘After 
considering the views put forward by the two parties, the 
Conference has come to the conclusion that no useful 
purpose would be served by further discussions and that, 
therefore, the conference should be brought to a conclusion."’ 
But it was admitted, on all hands, that the failure of the 
Tripartite Conference of Simla did not mean the failure 
of the Mission.’ This was really a saving grace of the 
whole situation. Mahatma Gandhi declared that the Mission 
sincerely desired transfer of power to Indians.’ 

The Tripartite Conference of Simla, like its 
predecessor in 1945, failed due to the implacable position 
taken up by the League Leader, Jinnah. Even in his letter, 
dated April 29, 1946, to Lord Pethick-Lawrence, 

communicating the names of the League members who 
would take part in the Conference he referred to Pakistan 
in these words, “They (colleagues), however, desire me to 
invite your attention to the position taken up by the Muslim 
.League since the passing of the Lahore Resolution in 1940 
«nd, thereafter, successively endorsed by the All-India 
Muslim League sessions and again by the convention of the 
Muslim-League Legislators, as recently as the 9th of April, 
1946, as per copy enclosed.”'’ In his letter dated May 8, 
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expretied the Leagues inability to agree to ‘a «;n i 

con.litatioiH™fcing body.’- The Loaguo m.mor,„d„„V( 

may IZ, 1746 embodywg the principles of the League’s 
offer of agreement, stressed the desirability of a Pakistan 
Group of Six Muslim Provinces-Punjab, N, W. F. P., 
Baluchistan, Sind, Bengal and Assam-authorised to deal wjtl-i 
all subjects except Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communica¬ 
tion and claimed the establishment of a separate constitution- 
making body for them. It also emphasised, among many 
other things, the establishment of the Pakistan Federation, 
Parity of Representation between the two Groups of 
provinces in the Union Government was demanded. 
Disputes over communal issues in the process of constitution¬ 
making were claimed to be decided by the constitution¬ 
making body of the Hindu provinces and the Pakistan 
Group voting separately.* This meant, in effect, the vesting: 
of the power of veto in the League in matters of communal 
disputes. In view of these and many other impossible 
demands of similar character, the Tripartite Conference was 
fore-doomed to failure. 


It was natural, therefore, for the Cabinet Mission, 
charged as it was with the duty of making arrangements for 
the transfer of power, to make a declaration on May 16, 
1946. It referred to Attlee's statement made in the House of 
Commons on March 15, 1946 and presented a new plan 
evolved by the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy and 
approvedby the British Government. The plan contained 
six important points : “Firstly, there should be a Union of 
India embodying both British India and the States, which 
should deal with Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communica¬ 
tion and should have the power necessary to raise the 
finance required for the administration of these subjects. 
Secondly, the Union should have an Executive and a 
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Legislature constituted from British India and State 
representatives. Any question raising a major communal 
issue in the legislature should require for its decision a 
majority of the representatives present and voting, of each 
of the two major communities, us well as of a majority of all 
members present and voting Thirdly, all subjects other 
than Unio.i subjects and all r* si.iuary powers should vest in 
the provinces. Fourthly, the States should retain all 
subjects and powers other than those ceded to the Union. 
Fifthly, the provinces should be free to form Groups, with 
executives and legislatures and each Group could determine 
the provincial subjects to be taken in common. Sixthly, the 
constitution of the Union and of the Groups should contain 
a provision whereby any province could, by a majority vote 
of its legislative assembly, call for a reconsideration of the 
terms o( the Constitution after an initial period of ten years- 
and at ten yearly intei'vals thereafter. 

Having laid down these broad principles, the Cabinet 
Mission decided upon a constitution-making body and 
utilised the recently elected provincial assemblies for the 
purpose. It suggested that each province should be alloted 
seats in proportion to its population, these seats should 
be divided between the main communities in accordance 
with their population strength and the representatives 
of each community should be elected by its own members 
in the provincial Legislative Assembly. It was represented 
that the Viceroy would request Provincial Legislatures to 
send their representatives and the States to instal a 
Negotiation Committee, These representatives would assemble 
at Delhi with all possible haste. While the constitution-^ 
making would be going on, an interim government, with 
all portfolios, even of the War Member, assigned to Indians 
would be constituted. The Members of the Cabinet 
Mission explained their proposal and on the issue of 
Pakistan Lord Peihick-Lawrence opined that though under 
a purely Unitary form of Government, Muslim way of 
life might get merged with that of the Hindu majority, 
the carving out of a separate Muslim Sovereign State was- 
no solution of communal problem. He observed that 

1. The Indian Review dated. May, 1946 : Page, 247. 
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Hindu population and in certain areas aurh >« r 
Mu.lin.8 ccn.ei(at«f only |/^ of ,ie jj' 

from'th«^’rest*!f7T'’ ''‘f “"’P'"' "P^ation of P.kian 
from the rest of India would, in our view, gravely endanger 

the defence of the whole country by splitting the Army 
into two and by preventing that defence in depth which 
is essential in modern war.” We, therefore, do not suggest 
the adoption of this proposal. Addressing a Press con¬ 
ference, Stafford Cripps made it plain that negotiations 
on the statement of the Cabinet Mission would not be 
allowed.^ In fact, the categorical rejection of Pakistan 
by the Cabinet Mission proposals was its healthy feature, 
though the provision for provinces to opt out of their groups 
was a concession in favour of the principle of self-determi¬ 
nation and was calculated to appease the Muslim League in 
its demand for Pakistan. 


Extremely important as these Cabinet Mission 
proposals were they led to heavy correspondence and 
exchange of views for clarification of points The period 
from May 16 th when the statement was issued to June 
29th when the Mission left India was full of activities, 
meetings and consultations. Meanwhile, the Viceroy 
exploded the possibility of a Coalition-Interim Government, 
But the Congress, true to its ideals, rejected the Muslim 
League claim of parity. The off-shoot of all Muslim 
activities was that the League Council of June 6th accepted 
the Mission’s scheme and “agreed to join the constitution¬ 
making body but added that the League will keep in view 
the opportunity and the right of secession of provinces 
and groups from the Union which have been provided in 
the Mission’s plan by implication.’”’ The League gave 
a new meaning to the Cabinet Mission’s statement of May 
16, 1946 and it further expressed that its ultimate attitude 
would ‘depend on the final outcome of the labours of the 
constitution-making body’. The League reserved the right 
‘to modify and revise the policy and attitude set forth in 
this resolution.’ Its decision to join the constitution-making 
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[body was, therefore, not unqualified and for the interim 
arrangement Jinnah was authorised to negotiate with the 
Viceroy/ 

So far as the Congress was concerned the objections 
to the Cabinet Mission proposals were numerous. The 
grouping clause of the proposals was attacked and ‘The 
Viceroy in his reply pointed out that the statement of May 
16, did not make grouping compulsory’. But the pernicious 
feature of squaring up communal issues by separate group* 
voting was there to militate against the system of democra¬ 
tic government. The crux of the matter, however, lay in 
the Viceregal proposals put to the Congress President and 
Pandit Nehru regarding ‘the formation of Interim Govern¬ 
ment on the basis of parity between the Congress and the 
League’. Then, the Viceroy insisted upon the non-inclusion 
of non>League Muslims among the Congress candidates 
tor the Interim Government. These demands on the 
Congress were too heavy and were intended to appease 
Jinnah. To these, the Congress Working Committee was 
badly opposed.^ The negotiations with regard to provisio¬ 
nal Government on an agreed basis of coalition failed. 
Then, followed the Viceregal statement of June, 16 
announcing the following names of the members of the 
interim Government which the Viceroy wished to establish: 

Sardar Baldeo Singh, N. P. Engineer, Jagjivan Ram, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, M.A. Jinnah, Nawabzada Liaqat 
Ali Khan, Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 

H. K. Mehtab, John Matthai, Nawab Mohammad Ismail 
Khan, Khwaja Nazim-uddin, Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar, 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel.’‘ 

The Congress Working Committee took serious 

exception to the list for it embodied principles opposed 
to the Congress ideology. Among others, parity was 
maintained and Congress Muslims were systematically 
excluded from it. This list was considered by the Congress 
Working Committee along with Jinnah’s questions put 

to the Viceroy in his letter dated the 19th of June 1946* 
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and the Viceroy’s reply to them*' They revealed 
the important fact that the Cabinet Mission and the 
Viceroy yielded, to a great extent, to the League Leaders, 
threats. Under the circumstances, the Congress Working 
Committee refused to accept proposals for the formation 
of an Interim Government, contained in the Statement of 
June, 16. 1946. It, however, decided on June, 26 ‘to join 
the proposed Constituent Assembly, with a view to 
framing of the constitution of a free, united and democratic 
India.’* 

The final decisions of the Congress and the League 
with regard to the Constituent Assembly were highly 
encouraging to the Cabinet Mission and in a statement 
jointly with the Viceroy they said. “The Cabinet Mission 
and the Viceroy are glad that Constitution-making can 
now proceed with the consent of the two major parties 
and of the States.”® They expressed regret that no Interim 
Coalition Government could be formed but they hoped 
that efforts would be made to resume negotiations for the 
formation of such a Government. It was indicated that 
the Viceroy intended to set up a temporary care-taker 
Government of officials." The members of the Mission 
now left for England on the 29lh of June 1946 and a 
care-taker Government was installed.® This, in brief, was 
the work of the Cabinet Mission in India. 

What followed next was the request of the Muslim 
League to allow it to form the Interim Government but 
the Viceroy rejected this offer to a great disappointment 
of Jinnah who accused Lord Wavell of going back on his 
words used in the famous statement of June 16. 1946.* 
Self-interest had so blinded Jinnah that he could not act 
otherwise. On the side of the Congress, the Viceregal 
overtures resulted in the Wardha Working Committee 
( August 8 to August 13, 1946 ) authorising the Congress 
President to accept the Viceroy's invitation to form a 
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provisional national Government. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
therealter, met Jinnah to extend him ‘an invitation to 
join the Interim Government ’ But he declined to do so 
‘except on the basis he proposed in his negotiations with 
the Viceroy and the Cabinet Delegation.’ Pandit Nehru 
formed the following Cabinet without the League :— 

(1) Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, (2) Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, (3) Dr.Rajendra Prasad, (4) Sarat Chandra Bose, 
(5) jagjivan Ram, (6) Rajagopalachariar, (7) Asaf Ali, (8) 
John Mathai, (9) Sardar Baldeo Singh, (10) Shafat Ahmad 
Khan, (11) Sayyid Ali Zaheer, (12) C. H. Bhabha ^ 

However, efforts were made to get the League’s 
co-operation and Jinnah preferred to negotiate with the 
Viceroy directly and on October 13, 1946, it decided to 
join the Interim Government. On October 15, 1946, the 
League nominations were made.* After a threatened 
deadlock over redistribution of portfolios the League 
Members were assigned posts in the following order : 
I. Liaqat Ali Khan-Finance, 2. 1 1. Chundrigar-Commerce, 

3. Abdur Rab Nishtar-Communications ( Posts & Air ), 
Ghazanfar Ali Khan-Health and 5. Jogcncarnath Mandal- 
Lcgislative.^ 

But the League’s co-operation did not come forth so 
far as the Constituent Assembly was concerned. When 
its first meeting took place in the Constitution Hall, New 
Delhi, on Monday, the 9th of December 1946 at eleven of 
the clock,* under the Presidentship of Sachidananda 
Sinha, the League members were conspicuous by their 
absence and “The Congress effort to get the Muslim League 
to co-operate in the work of Qonstitution-making had 
failed In the Second Session of the Constituent 
Assembly, which commenced on January 20, 1947, ‘the 
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members of the Muslim League were absent again.’* The 
sum and substance of the whole affair was that the League 
did not take pari in the Constituent Assembly even inspite 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s appeal to enter it.* 

Then, came the famous statement of Prime Minister, 
Clement Attlee in the House of Commons^ and of Lord 
Pethick'Lawrence, the Secretary of State for India and 
Burma in the House of Lords,^ on Thurj^day, the 20th 
of February, 1947, in the course of which they observed, 
“His Majesty’s Government desire to hand over their 
responsibility to authorities established by a constitution 
approved by all parlies in India in accordance with the 
Cabinet Mislllfon’s plan, but unfortunately there is at present 
no clear prospect that such a constitution and such 
authorities will emerge. The present state of uncertainty 
is fraught with danger and cannot be indefinitely prolonged. 
His Majesty’s Government wish to make it clear that it 
is their definite intention to take the necessary steps to 
effect the transference of power into responsible Indian 
hands by a date not later than June, 1948”, It was a very 
significant pronouncement. It fixed a particular date when 
power would definitely be transferred to Indians. But it 
caused an unhealthy reaction in the Muslim League which, 
in its desire to create an Ulster in India, redoubled its 
effort to secure Pakistan. The Statement contained, 
fortunately for the League, the provision that, in case, a 
constitution to be worked out by a fully representative 
Constituent Assembly would not be evolved, then 
“His Majesty’s Government will have to consider 
to whom the power of the Central Government in 
British India should be handed over, on the same date, 
whether as a whole to some form of Central Government 
for British India, or in some areas to the existing Provincial 
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Governments, or in such other way as may seem most 
reasonable and in the best interests of the Indian people.”* 
This part of the statement, encouraged the League in the 
belief that in the final relinquishment of authority it would 
pay it to have control over as many provinces as posbible, 
as the British Government would easily hand them over 
to the League in the last resort. The League’s hold over 
the Punjab, the Frontier and Assam was not, at all, tight 
and influence was to be created in these provinces. Only 
Bengal and Sind were practically in the League’s hands. 
Hence, Bengali Muslims were encouraged to migrate to 
Assam with a view to increase its Muslim population. 
When the Assam Government stopped migration, the 
League raised the cry of ‘Islam in danger.’* It was well 
observed, ‘ The Muslim League used the February statement 
not for settling with the Congress peacefully and co-opera¬ 
tively but for creating conditions by coercion and 
intimidation in which certain decisions could be made in 
its favour.”®* 

In pursuance of this principle, the League followed 
double tactics of 1. launching Civil Disobedience Movement 
in Provinces where Muslim physical force was inadequate 
and of 2. manoeuvring communal riots to coerce the 
Congress to accept its demand of Pakistan. By a 
unanimous decision of the Provincial Muslim League, Mass 
Civil Disobedience Movement was started in Assam, to 
participate in which other minorities were also invited. 
Chaudhuri Khaliquzzaman, member of the Committee of 
Action of the All-India Muslim League toured through the 
Province and announced that the movemept “would be a 
very strong movement.”* He had observed at Sylhet that 
the struggle “against the eviction policy of the Government 
of Assam which had already commenced, would last long.” 
The League was tactful enough to misrepresent the 
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movement as non-communal in character and Chaadhuri 
Khaliquzzaman “appealed to the Muslims, Tribals, 

Scheduled castes and the Manipuris.to join the 

struggle.”^ It is important here to recall that Mandal’s 
nomination as a League Member of the Interim Government 
was designed to propagate that the League was not communal 
in its outlook and action. But all this was not enough 
to conceal the reality of its intensely communal complexion. 
All-out efforts were made to represent, in vain, that the 
League Movement in Assam was not started with the 
intention of incorporating it in Pakistan and various methods 
were employed to defend this contention. Chaudhuri 
Khaliquzzaman, for example, said, “Assam is sure to be 
in Pakistan. So it is not true that the Muslim League is 
fighting to establish Pakistan in Assam". He added, ‘ The 
League’s fight is not against any particular community but 
it is against a certain policy of the Congress Government”.’ 
HabibuUah Bahar, Acting Secretary of the Bengal Provincial 
Muslim League observed that the Bardoli Government was 
‘harassing the Muslims’^ and the League Secretary of Assam 
appealed “to the people to throw out Bardoli Ministry.”^ 

Nor was Assam alone in inviting the greed of the 
League for its future annexation with Pakistan. Sardar Abdur 
Rab Nishtar addressing a mammoth meeting of Muslims 
in Shahi Bagh, Peshawar challenged the Frontier Premier 
Dr. Khan Saheb “to hold a plebiscite on the issue of 
Pakistan and he would be disillusioned to see that even his 
Red-chirts shall vote against Akhand Hindustan.”® Nor was 
this a solitary challenge of a Pathan ; Pir Saheb Manki 
Sharif was no less emphatic in observing, ‘‘Let the Frontier 
Gandhi persuade his provincial Ministers to recommend 
to the Governor the dissolution of the Legislative Assembly 
and then let us fight fresh elections on the issue of Pakistan 
and the grouping. The verdict of the people will conclusively 
prove whether the Pathans stand for Akhand Hindustan or 
whether they are in favour of Pakistan.”* Addressing the 
Aligarh students, the Pir of Manki had unequivocally said, 
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“We will establish Pakistan : Be a True Muslim’” and 
what else was more natural for ‘a True Muslim’ than to 
reclaim, by fair means or foul, all territories that must 
belong to Pakistan. The League propaganda painted Akhand 
Hindustan as synonymous to Hindu Ra) and the Pir Saheb 
charged the Khan Brothers for misleading the Pathans into 
the belief that the Congress was putting up national fight 
“for the freedom of all, Hindus and Muslims alike.”” The 
League launched Civil Disobedience in the N W. F. P. in 
order to vindicate Muslim rights against alleged repression 
of the Congress Ministry. Justifying the movement the 
Committee of Action of the All-India Muslim League 
resolved that in view of the repressive methods adopted 
“normal political life had become impossible for the people 
and it was in protest against this that the Frontier Muslims 
were forced to resort to peaceful Civil Disobedience to 
vindicate their rights,”^ The Frontier Government was 
charged of creating circumstances that rendered ‘a clash 
between the Red Shirts and other Muslima, inevitable. The 
Committee further regarded the arrest of Pir Saheb Manki 
as clearly an inadvisable step.® It was not a matter of 
surprise therefore, that, after his arrest, hartals were 
observed and processions were taken out in Peshawar. In 
Kohat, Sahebzada Fazal Haq. ‘Gaddinashin’ of Karbogha 
and the Faqir Sahib of Ipi, read out, before a meeting, 
the letters exchanged between them, “in which both the 
divines had pledged their full support to the Muslim League 
ideal and its demands”* 

While troubles were, thus, created in Assam and the 
N.W.F.P-, the Punjab was also not spared. The League’s 
claim and competence to form Government in the Punjab 
were stressed by Mumtaz Daultana He claimed that the 
League had an absolute majority in the Punjab Legislature 
and, as such, it was its constitutional right to form a 
Ministry.^ Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Health Member of the 
Interim Government toured through the Gurgaon District and 
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assured the League workers that, “The whole of Ambala 
Division was very important for the Muslims of the Punjab, 
nay India, and we cannot afford to lose this important 
part of the province,”^ Later claims of this character, 
advanced by the top-Leaguers left no doubt as to the 
League’s motive to create disturbance in the Punjab. 

Another sequel of the activities of the Cabinet 
Mission was a rich crop of Communal riots. The Policy 
of hate and Civil strife engineered by the League led to 
widespread occurrence of riots all over the country. Though 
the February Declaration promising transfer of power to 
Indians in June, 1948 intensified the Partition riots, they 
had in fact started much earlier. On August 16, 1946, 
the League observed its “Direct Action Day marked by 
hooliganism and looting in Calcutta resulting in 90 deaths 
and 900 injured.’’* On the 18th of August, the figure of 
casualties in Calcutta riots mounted to 1000 killed and 
2000 injured.^ They continued till August 20, 1946.* 
The total toll of “communal carnage’’ in Calcutta was 15,000 
dead and wounded. The atrocities committed, surpassed 
medieval barbarity. An eye-witness wrote, “Even small 
boys and girls were killed by mobs. In one place a three* 
year old child is stated to have been killed and nailed 
to the door. Fiendish mobs raiding residences are said 
to have thrown down children from second and third 
floor balconies in some places. Mobs armed with axes, 
daggers, lathies and other weapons raided houses and 
shops, battered the doors, looted, butchered or maimed 
the residents on whom they could lay hands, threw petrol 
and kerosene on the building, set fire to it, and went on 
their way to carry out similar fiendish work elsewhere.’’* 
Then, the Noakhali riots followed in the wake of Calcutta 
atrocities and brought untold misery on the Hindus, The 
situation was, thus, represented, “The echoes of the 
Calcutta riot have hardly died down ere we have reports 
of massacres more dire and disastrous still. Harrowing 
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tales of murder, loot and arson which made the 
great Calcutta killing pale into insignificance have 
occurred in Noakhali and Tipperah districts/’^ Tfic 
tale is very long. Let it suffice here to mention that 
the Indian National Congress was constrained to adopt 
resolution to condemn the acts of bestiality, committed 
by Musalmans of the League, and Mahatma Gandhi toured 
through Noakhali, to the great annoyance of the Muslim 
community He was accused of keeping silent ^ about the 
grim tragedies in Bihar.When Mahatma Gandhi wired 
to the Bengal Premier H. S. Suhrav^ardy from Delhi stating 
that he was receiving Moleful wires about increasing 
lawlessness in Noakhali’ the Premier replied that the 
situation was not so bad as portrayedHe even observed, 
‘*1 ask that Mr Gandhi and his friends should not do 
anything which may make our task difficult,”^ Punjab, 
of course, remained free from communal disturbances for 
a long time. The February statement of the British 
Government made the League anxious about its future 
position in the Punjab. It began to think that, in case, 
a non-League Ministry remained in power at the time 
of transference of authority to India, the Punjab would 
be lost to the League. The League believed that resort 
to extra-constitutional methods alone would bring about 
an immediate transformation of the situation in its favour. 
Agitation against the Government was started here, as 
in the N.W.F.P. and Assam. Malik Khizr Hayat Khan 
had to tender his resignation from Premiership but for 
sometime the League’s efforts to form the Ministry were 
defeated by non-League parties. “All this finally led to 
widespread violence. There was an orgy of murder and 
arson and Amritsar and Multan became scenes of horror 
and devastation.”^ 

These were riots unprecedented in history. The 
whole country was involved, though the disturbances sit 
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other places were not so serious as in Calcutta^ Noakhali and 
the Punjab. The riots in other parts of India were, all the 
same, shocking and threatened the entire country with dire 
consequences. The whole country caught the fire of 
communal frenzy and was shook with horrors. There was 
hardly a town of importance in Uttar Pradesh, which did 
not witness grim scenes of curfew for days in succession, 
looting, arson and murder. Due to inadequacy of police 
protection, the various sectors of a town looked to 
their own defences. The writer, along with other 
neighbours, had also to keep watch at night with the 
intention of warning the residents in the event of a sudden 
and mass attack by Musalmans on the Mohalla, Riots 
occurred in all other Provinces and their severity was very 
great indeed. 

League’s responsibility. 

The responsibility of the League for riots in the 
country can never be set aside by mere jugglery of words. 
To take a long view of things the gospel of separate identity 
of the Muslims was taught by Sayyid Ahmad Khan and, his 
followers down to Jinnah who became Syedite by adoption 
for personal gain and this led to communal riots including the 
Partition ones. Secondly, the hymn of hate sung by 
Jinnah and his followers in the thirties and forties 
of the present century inflamed the passions of the 
Muslims all over India. Thirdly, the League’s demand of 
Pakistan as a heaven for Muslims to aspire and fight for be¬ 
came the immediate cause of the riots. Jinnah fired the 
wild imagination and ambition of the Muslims by his fiery 
speeches. “It is well known,” he said, ‘‘to any student cf 
history that our heroes, our culture, our language, our music, 
our architecture, our jurisprudence, our social life are 

absolutely different and distinct.1 tell you that the so- 

called one India is British made. It was made by the 

sword.Do not be misled by any one saying that India is 

one and why, therefore, should it not continue to be one. 
'What we want, 1 tell you, is Pakistan.”^ Both the motive 
of and the propaganda for Pakistan are contained in this 
statement and yet it is not a solitary utterance. It is 
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•ickening to repeat his utterances and those of his followers 
who extolled Jinnah as a second Aurangzeb/ Finally, Jinnah 
had organised a Muslim National Guard in all the 
provinces, had armed it with weapons of offence and 
defence and collected guns, powder, swords, knives etc., 
some of which had been dumped into the hands of the 
League by the American troops ui India on the eve of their 
departure for their homes. 

The British statement of February 20, 1947 made a 
material change in the League’s outlook, for it saw a 
decided advantage in infusing the spirit of lawlessness 
among the Musalmans. It sought to bring about immediate 
results in its favour by causing riots to intimidate the 
Congress and the peace-loving Hindus. Jinnah saw 
advantage in spilling blood and rivalling Aurangzeb in 
shedding it. That the February statement determined 
Jinnah to unite all Muslim forces is evidenced by his 
letter to Maulana Hafiz-ur-Rahman, General Secretary 
Jamiat-ul-ulemai Hind, in which he said “In view of the 
new situation that has arisen by virtue of the White Paper 
published by the British Government on February 20, 1947, 
and having regard to the grave issues which we have to 
face immediately, 1 agree with you that complete unity among 
the Musalmans is necessary....This is not the moment for us 
to raise any issues concerning domestic differences and it 
^^-should be for us to settle them as an organised body, 
according to new constitution and rules”.* The League 
Leader was enthusiastic for internal unity among the 
Musalmans, so that the whole power of the community 
might be used against the Hindus. His inflammatory 
temper fully infected by all his lieutenants. To mention 
only a few instances of vituperations against the 
Congress and of confidence expressed in the formation of 
Pakistan seems essential here to indicate that it was really 
the League strategy of coercion, through violence, that 
was responsible for the Partition riots. Addressing a 
largely attended meeting of Musalmans on the occasion 
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of Jinhah's aeventy-first birth day, Khan Abdul Qaiyum 
Khan, Frontier Leader of the Mualim League, observed, 
“The more the Congress and the Hindus opposed Pakistan 

the nearer it came to realisation.If the opposition to 

Pakistan intensified, the Muslims would establish Pakistan 
not only in certain parts of India but in the whole 
country”,^ It was a threat to the Congress and the 
Hindus to bow down before the League’s demand and 
concede it as it was, or else the whole of India might have 
to be placed under Pakistan area. Abdul Hameed Khan, 
the Madras Muslim League Leader said, “The solution 
of the Indian problem is urgent and important in view 
of the fact that the people in this country seem tired of 
the dilatory tactics adopted by the Congress.”* Khwaja 
Nazimuddin said in a Press statement, “while the Muslims 
are being refused licences for the fire-arms they are being 
freely distributed to the non-Muslims. 1 am sure the Bihar 
Government will not dare to publish the number of the 
licences issued to the non-Muslims and the Muslims during 
the last three months. It will be found that the ratio is 
about eight or nine to one.”^ Such speeches could not 
fail in their effect. Their falsity was apparent, for even 
if no allowance is made for exaggeration, the ratio of the 
issue of fire-arms between the Muslims and the Hindus as 
represented to be 1: 8, should have been examined in the 
light of proportion of population of the two communities. 
But critical outlook is never developed by a people blinded 
by undue zeal for sectarianism. Reason is seldom mated 
to passion and where the latter predominates the former 
recedes into the back ground. Open abuse was showered 
by Muslim Leaguers not only through speeches but also from 
loud-speakers regularly arranged at night on certain streets 
of several towns. The writer has clear memories of such 
abuse broadcast on the loud-speakers at Sabzi-mandi- 
Fountain, Agra, calculated to feed the fiery imagination 
of illiterate Musalmans and to provoke the Hindus in the 
highest. Such state of affairs was not coiifined to one or 
two places. It was all over India. Even the All India 
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Congress General Secretary was constrained to meation 
it in his report, ‘‘In the Frontier Province a wild campaign 
o( abuse and vilification against the Congress and Khudai 
Khidmatgars was set in motion’’.^ Who can, under the 
circumstances, hold the Hindus or the British Government 
responsible for the occurrence of Partition Riots > The 
responsibility was essentially and undividedly of the 
League. 
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CHAPTER 16 


PARTITION OF INDIA 

From what has been described in earlier chapters, 
the conclusion is irresistible that the isolationist policy of 
the Muslims is, in the last analysis, responsible for the 
Partition of India. Even after the Indian National Congress 
evinced tendency of British opposition and the Partition of 
Bengal intensified national forces^ the Britishers looked round 
for allies and found in Zamindars, Princes and Musalmans 
their natural friends to crush the feeling of patriotism and 
devotion to the country. But for this reason, it would be 
unjust wholly to throw exclusive blame on the British Govern¬ 
ment, for the partition of india. The British Government 
found Indian Musalmans ready to indulge in anti-patriotic 
activities. The lessons they were taught from the times of the 
great Indian Revolt of 1857 bore fruits and they were in a 
state of preparedness to fight their own brothers, with whom 
they had lived for centuries though not as units of a 
homogeneous population. It is believed that “The ‘Divide 
and Rule’ policy of the British Government and the two 
nation theory of the Muslim League had engendered the 
spirit of communal hatred and antagonism which it was 
not easy to liquidate”.^ In fact, both the Muslim community 
as a whole and the British Government were responsible 
for India’s Partition. But if facts are thoroughly examined 
it would appear that the very existence of anti-patriotic 
element in Indian population constituted a grave menace to 
the growth of national feelings. No Imperialism has ever 
worked anywhere in a spirit of welfare to the State it 
dominates. On this score, the position of the British 
Government in India is, to some extent, defensible and 
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when, in the last resort, they relinquished their hold over 
the country (whatever their former misdeeds), they showed 
magnanimity of high order. Even the Devil deserves its 
due. But the Musalmans had no such justification except of 
self-interest and, hence, their's was, in a way, the major 
responsibility for the Partiiion of India. 

To a very great extent, the Indian National Congress 
was unconsciously also to answer for such a course of events. 
It adopted an attitude of appeasement towards the Musalmans 
and, thus, encouraged them, without wishing it, to go on 
adding to their unreasonable claims. In its passion to woo the 
Musalmans, it frequently made sacrifice of principles. The 
communal malady grew into unproportioned height and 
ultimately led to the division of India. The Congress 
unfortunately never tried to understand the Muslim 
character of isolation and aggression, and, to the end, 
continued to dally with the false hope that, somehow or 
the other, some turn of event would remove communal 
problem. The Congress leaders never faced facts. Closing 
one’s eyes against danger is not facing it at all, much less 
boldly. Even when the Partition Question was being 
discussed, “The A, 1 C C. trusted that when present 
passions subsided, India’s problems would be viewed in 
their proper perspective and the false doctrine of two 
nations would be discredited and discarded by all’’.^ Even 
in the hour of the division of India the Congress preferred 
to indulge in self-deception. It was its attitude from 
its very inception. In the face of these facts, how can 
the Congress be exonerated from its share of blame in the 
Partition of India ? The conceding of separate electorate 
and reservation of seats was too big a price paid for the 
purchase of an alliance with Musalmans, in the form of that 
notorious Pact of Lucknow in 1916. The only justification 
of the Congress was that it did not deliberately bring about 
circumstances which necessitated the Partition of India. 
Its patriotism was undisputed and whatever it did, at 
moments, was done with good intentions of national 
welfare. Its criminal guilt, no doubt, was none and it never 
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acted against the interests of the country, as the League 
did. But even unconscious and unintentional acts of 
not trying to understand the Muslim Character and facing 
facts as they were had to answer, to some extent, for the 
unhappy Partition. 

These were the basic causes of the partition of India. 
Its immediate causes also deserve attention. In the first 
place, the British Government of the Labour party was 
determined to transfer power to Indians. But its February 
Statement calculated to give ’a timely warning of British 
intentions worsened the communal situation in the country. 

In making this announcement, ‘‘His Majesty’s Government 
had hoped that it would be possible for the major parties 
to co-operate in the working out of the Cabinet Mission’s 
plan of May, i 946, and evolve for India a Constitution 
acceptable to all concerned”.^ This hope was not fulfilled. 
The Muslim League party had decided not to take part in 
the Constituent Assembly. There was no agreement 
between political parties in India and the British 
Government felt bound to devise a method “by which the 
wishes of the Indian people can be ascertained.There 
was one other hurdle of a serious character in the way of a 
United lndia-“the Muslim League entered the Central 
Interim Government not in a co-operative mood and after an 
agreement with the Congress.”* Under the circumstances, 
the British Government issued its statement on June 3, 1947, 
embodying the procedure for ascertaining the wishes of the 
people whether their constitution was to be framed “(a) in 
the ezistii'g Constituent Assembly, or fb) in a new and 
separate Constituent Assembly consisting of the 
representatives of those areas which decide not to participate 
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dn the existing Constituent assembly.”' After the decision 
of this issue the authority or authorities, would be 
determined ‘to whom power should be transferred.’^ The 
plan proposed meeting of the provincial assemblies of 
Bengal and Punjab, each in two parts- the Muslim majority 
districts and the rest of the Province. The members of the 
Legislative Assemblies of the two parts would vote 
separately on the question of Partition. Only by simple 
majority votes of either part in favour of division, the 
partition of the Province would be settled. The 
Legislative Assembly of Sind in a special meeting would 
express its willingness for taking part in the existing 
Constituent Assembly or in a new one. In the event of 
Bengal and Punjab deciding for separation, the North-West 
Frontier Province would hold referendum to choose 
between the alternatives. The geographical condition of 
British Baluchistan warranted the grant of an opportunity 
to it to reconsider its position in this respect. The 
Sylhet District of Assam would also determine its fate 
by the employment of the device of referendum. In the 
event of the decision of division in the Punjab and 
Bengal and referendum in the N. W. F. P. and the 
iSylhet District, Boundary Commissions would effect the 
Partition.” The statement of His Majesty’s Government 
of June 3, 1947 expressed the opinion that in view of the 
major political parties repeatedly emphasizing the need 
of earliest possile transfer of power in India the date of 

June, 1948 would be anticipated and legislation during 

the current session would be introduced for the purpose.^ 
Thus, in the first place, the British Government was 
anxious to hand over authority to Indian hands. The 
announcement of June 3, 1947 had an advantage in that 
it had been already agreed upon by important political 
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parties. The Viceroy had had detailed consultations with 
leaders of the Congress, the Muslim League and others 
and it was then announced, “After full consultation 
with political leaders in India, His Majesty’s Government 
have decided to adopt for this purpose the plan 
set out. 

Among the immediate causes of the Partition, the 
second place must be assigned to helplessness of the 
Congress to agree to it. It is too early to conclude, with 
inner knowledge of facts, if the Congress would have lost 
the offer of India’s independence without immediately 
accepting it on condition of partition or if there was 
absolutely compelling need of agreeing to divide the 
country. This much is altogether clear that the Congress 
was in a hx and was confronted to face a very serious 
situation. It was contended on its behalf, “The Congress 
had to choose between partition and continuance of a 
state of affairs which was becoming more and more 
intolerable It was, without doubt, between the Devil 
and the Deep Sea. On the one hand, the Muslim League 
did not co-operate with the work of Constitution-making, 
On the other, it entered the Interim Government to obstruct 
the progress of work sponsored by the Congress. The 
Congress laid emphasis on the principle of joint responsi¬ 
bility, after the cabinet system of independent countries. 
But the League Members openly disowned such a position 
and “proclaimed their loyalty to the Viceroy whose 
appointees and nominees they considered themselves to 
be.”” Such a situation mutilated all efforts at establishing 
the traditions of Cabinet form of Government It has 
already been sketched in the last chapter that members 
of the interim Government talked of catving out Pakistan. 
What constituted a real danger was that the division 
among members of the Interim Government ‘was reflected 
in the whole administrative machinery’. The Congress 
Secretary rightly observed, “If the Civil services, the Police 
and the Army became divided in their loyalty and their 
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members functioned on communal lines nothing but mischief 
and chaos in the administration could result. And this 

was happening.for the League this situation was 

in the nature of pressure tactics for its demand lor 
Pakistan.”^ 

Then, there were communal riots unprecedented in 
history. They shook the entire country to its very founda¬ 
tion and were the result of the Muslim League’s policy and 
tactics of creating terror. ‘’The ever-increasing and ever- 
deepening chain of communal disturbances involving mass 
murder, arson and loot accompanied by unihinkable 
atrocities and horrors obliged the Working Committee 
( of the Congress) to consider the whole communal and 
poli'ical situation afresh.”* The only way out of the 
difficulty < ppeared to be the partition of the Country. 
In his broadcast message from the All India Radio, Pandit 
Jawahailal Neh.u said on June 3. 1947, “There has been 
violence, shameful, degrading and revolting violence, in 
vaiicus parts of tl e country. This must end.”-* It was 
really in no spirit of joy that the Congress agreed to 
partition the country and gave consent to the proposals 
of June 3, 1947 (vide the All-India Congress Committee 
Resolution dated June 15, 1947).* This resolution made 
painful reference to the Congress ideal pursued from the 
date of its very foundation and it was laid down, “Ever 
since its inception more than 60 years ago, the National 
Congress has laboured for the realization of a free and 
united India, and millions of our people have suffered 
in this cause.”* Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in his broadcast 
speech also gave vent to feeling when he observed, “For 
generations we have dreamt and struggled for a free and 
independent united India. The proposal to allow certain 
parts to secede if they so will is painful for any of us to 
contemplate.’”' But it became a need of the hour that 
the country should be partitioned and Pandit Jawaharlal 
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N«?hru observed, ‘‘The United India that we have laboured 
for was not one of compulsion and coercion but a free 
and willing association of a free people”,’ These, in 
short, were the force.'! behind the Partition of India. So 
far as the League was concerned its council on June 9, 
1947 authorised jinnah "To conduct such negotiations 
as might be necessary for the division of the defence forces, 
assets and liabilities and other cognate issues arising out 
of the Partition.”* 

Apart from the circumstances that led to the 
Partition of India into two independent States, another 
question which should draw our attention is relating to 
the manner, in which it was effected. On the 2nd of 
June, 1947, the Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, held a con¬ 
ference with seven Indian Leaders at New Delhi—'‘F^andit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Acharya 
Kriplani on behalf ot the Congress, M. A. Jinnah, Liaqat 
All Khan and Mr. Abdur Rab Nishtar on behalf of the 
Muslim League and Sardar Baldeo Singh on behalf of the 
Sikhs,” At this meeting, the Viceroy detailed his dis¬ 
cussions resulting in His Majesty’s Plan and adjourned it 
after two hours’ session for the next day when these 
leaders of the three parties signified their formal acceptance. 
Meanwhile, they had consulted their parties and obtained 
their consent.® After the announcement of June 3, 1947, 
efforts were made to ascertain the opinion of the provinces 
as laid down in the Plan, On June 10, 1947, the Viceroy 
announced the procedure for giving effect to the partition- 
provision of the Punjab and Bengal.^ On June 20, 1947,^ 
‘‘Members of the Bengal Legislative Assembly representing 
non-Muslim majority areas decided by 58 votes to 21 that 
the province should be partitioned”.® These 21 persons 
against the division of Bengal were Muslim members. On 
June 23, 1947 the Punjab Assembly members of the Eastern 
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Section decided in favour of division. The wishes of 
Eastern Bengal and Western Punjab to the contrary could 
not drag their counter-parts with them for the announcement 
of June 3 made it clear that the decision of cither part of 
the two provinces would settle the issue in favour of or 
against it. The question of North West Frontier Province 
was different in so tar as the Pathans under the leadership 
of KJian Abdul Ghaffar Kikan ha4 always thought in terms 
of Indian unity and conlempiated the evolution of a national 
state ard ‘They hated the iMuslim League and its policies\ 
“Besides there was no good reason why, as in Punjab and 
Bengal, the elected meinbcrs pf the Provincial Legislature in 
the Frontier should not be allowed to decide by a simple 
niajority the issue of separation”/ It was why Premier 
Dr, Khfin Sahab on June 22, raised the demand of a free 
Pathan State and on June, 24, the Frontier Congress decided 
to boycott referendum/ The Muslim League found a 
free field for its propaganda and on July 20, I947‘^ the 
North West Frontier Province decided to join Pakistan. 
Baluchistan and Sylhet had already done so on June 28 
and July 13, 1947,** respectively. Sindh was fastest of 
ail. as it was able to bring into existence the Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly as early as June, 26 and returned 
four representatives to it. 

When the wishes of these Provinces were being thui 
signified a Partition Council was set up in June, 1947 in 
order divide the personnel, assets and liabilities of the 
Indian Empire in the seventy-two days which remained 
before the transfer of power’.'* This council consisted of 
two representatives of each one of the two States of India 
and Pakistan and was presided over by the V^iceroy. It 
was assisted by ten Expert Committees composed of equal 
number of representatives of the two Slates, I'he 
recommendations of Expert Committees were conveyed to 
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the eeuncil ‘through a Steering Committee composed of 
Senior Civil servants’. So far as the civil and defence 
services were concerned, Muslims in India and non-Muslims 
in Pakistan were allowed to opt for any of the two States. 
The difficulty of dividing Indian Civil Service, Railways, 
Posts, Telegraphs, Customs etc., was paramount. Only in 
one department—Rail wav-73,000 employees from Pakistan 
and 83,500 from India were to move from one state to 
another Typewriter.^, refrigerators, motor cars, office 
furniture had to be itemized, valued and divided Where 
an item did not admit of the possibility of division, Pakistan 
received a cash credit. The financial arrangements, too, 
were full of difficulties Seventeen and a half per cent of 
the uncovered debts were assigned to Pakistan, The 
dispute over the division of cash balances was settled by 
the interference of Mahatma Gandhi who put pressure on 
the Indian Government to pay 17.^ per cent of them to the 
State of Pakistan. It was decided that till the Pakistan 
Reserve Bank was inaugurated in 1948 a common currency 
and‘ coinage would be maintained The magnitude of the 
difficulty of dividing defence services and war material 
was apparent. Immediate disentanglement before August 
15, 1947 was not possible. ‘'A joint Defence Council was 
therefore set up, with Lord Mountbatten as neutral 
Chairman and with a British Supreme Commander as its 
executive agent, to partition and transfer the defence forces 
and material by I st April, 1948”* The work of Partition 
was many-sided and it was an intricate task drawing to 
itself the whole energy of the parties involved and that 
of the Government of India. The above instances suffice to 
illustrate for all practical purposes the difficulty of the 
situation. The procedure of dividing the services, assets 
and liabilities as between the divided provinces was 
'similar to that at the centre’ and the division was effected 
through joint councils.*’ Elaborate provision was made 
tor all aspects and the difficult task of partitioning the 
country was performed. 
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Meanwhile, Boundary Commissions for Bengal and 
Punjab were being set up under the common Chairmanship 
of Sir Cyril Radcliffe. Each Commission consisted of two 
Muslim and two non-Muslim representatives and its chief 
work was to demarcate boundaries of the West and East 
Punjab and West and East Bengal.^ These Commissions 
were appointed even in the second meeting of the Partition 
Council presided over by the Viceroy and attended by 
Jinnah, Liaqat Ali Khan, Valiabhbhai Patel and Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad Besides the Chairman, the Bengal Boundary 
Commission consisted of Justice Bijan Kumar Mukerjee, 
Justice C. C. Biswas, Justice Abu Saleh Muhammad Akram 
and Justice S. A. Rahman. The Punjab Boundary Commission 
comprised of Justice Din Muhammad, Justice Muhammad 
Munir, Justice Mehr Chand Mahajan and Justice Teja 
Singh.**. These two Boundary Commissions were instructed 
to demarcate boundaries *on the basis of ascertaining, 
the contiguous majority areas of Muslims and non-Muslims'. 
They would also take o»her factors into account. Th,e 
Bengal Boundary Commission would, in the event of Sylhet 
deciding in favour of amalgamation with Eastern Bengal, 
‘demarcate the Muslim majority areas of Sylhet District 
and the contiguous Muslim majority areas of the adjoining 
districts of Assam The following was the award 
announced by the Boundary Commisions :— 

W^st Punjab-Rawalpindi and Multan Division as a 
whole and of the Lahore Division {(f ) Gujran wa'a, Sheikhupura 
and Sialkot Districts (/>) Shakargarh Tehsil (Gurdaspur 
District) (c) Chunian and Lahore Tehsils and parts of Kasur 
Tehsil (Lahore District). 

East Beogal-Chittagong and Dacca Divisions, Rangpur, 
Bogra, Rajshahi and Pabna Districts ( Rajshahi Division ), 
Parts of Nadia, Jessore, Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri and Malda 
Districts. 

East Punjab-Ambala Division (whole), Jullundur 
Division (whole). Lahore Division (a/ Amritsar District 
(b) Pathankot, Gurdaspur and Batala Tehsils (Gurdaspur 
District) (c) Parts of Kasur Tehsil. 
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We»t Bcngal-Burdwan Division, Darjeeling District 
(Rajshahi Division),Calcutta, 24-Parganas and MursKidabad, 
Districts of Presidency Division and Rest of Nadia, Jessore, 
Dinajpur and Jaipaiguri and Malda Districts. 

Sylhet-hxcept the 4 Thanas, Patharkandi, Ratabari, 
Karimgunj and Badarpur District went to East Bengal.^ 

While all these activities were going on in India 
the British politicians were also not inactive. The Indian 
Independence Bill was finally passed in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday, the 15th of July, 1947" and in the 
House of Lords on the I6th.^ August 15, 1947, the Bill 
provided, would be the date for the transfer of authority 
to Indians. On July 18, the Bill received Royal assent. At 
the time of the Second Reading of the Indian Independence 
Bill, the Prime Minister, Clement Attlee observed, “May 1: 
turn to the clauses ? In Clause 1. provisiop. is made for 
the setting up from 15th August next, of two Dominions 
to be known as India and Paki8tan’\^ Thus, the Indian 
Independence Act fixed an earlier date than June^ 1948 
according to the promise made in the British declaration of 
June 3y 1947. In fact, delay was telling seriously on the 
interests of India and was worsening its political situation. 
It was necessary that power should be transferred to Indian 
hands and the Britishers should relinquish their hold on 
the country. The Indian Independence Act finally decided 
that on August J5, 1947 India would be a free country, 
divided into two parts—Indian Union and Pakistan. It was- 
rightly observed, ‘*so the Independence Act has made the 
Partition of India a settled fact’\^ Thus, we find to-day 
that West Punjab, North West Frontier Province, Sindh and 
Baluchistan constitute Pakistan territories on the North- 
West of India and East Bengal and Sylhet do so on 
the East, 
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The Partition of India was an event of great- 
importance. It ushered in an era of independence, though 
the ecithusiasm for it was somewhat diminished due to 
division. But even the Partition is not without advantage. 
Had India remained a united whole, the Musalmans would 
surely have dominated and would have shared in the 
amenities of life, more than the^r due. Right traditions 
could never have developed as at every step special claims 
of the Musalmans wopld have been advanced They could 
have taken root only if homage were not paid to Muslim 
appeasement. But seeing the history of the Indian 
National Congress, this would have been impossible. The 
Congress, by virtue of its patriotic sentiments and national 
services, was the right successor of British Government 
in India and it was in recognition of them that it was 
allowed to enjoy power in the first instance for the benefit 
of the country. But as it never understood Muslim mind 
and character, it also never adhered to principles in its 
dealings with Musalmans, Expediency always came in 
operation in its treatment with the Muslims. The 
territorial integrity of India could be a benefit to the 
country only in the event of equal treatment to al! and 
in the absence of Muslim appeasement policy. Since the 
Congress was incapa-)!^ of doing it. the division of the 
countrj^ cannot be seriously lamented. It was choosing, 
between the two evils - Muslim domination over the whole 
of the country and vivisection of Mother India—and in 
accepting the later position, perhaps a better evil was 
chosen. The Partition was 'important’ in so far as 
independence from foreign domination was attained and 
the age-long ihraldom of slavery was gone It was rightly 
observed, “The ending of British rule was an event of 
historic and world significance The joy of this hard-won 
freedom was marred by the division of India which 
accompanied it The division, however, did not detract 
from the significance of the great event”.’ 

There was another darker aspect of the whole 
situation. The communal disharmony did not disappear 
with the Partition, On the other hand, the malady was 

1. Indian National Congress Report of the General Secretaries^ 
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•aggravated and a rich crop of deadly riots was the result. 
The situation is well described in these words, “Partition 
•came by mutual agreement but the course of events which 
led to it had filled people’s minds and hearts with such 
distrust and suspicion of one another that communal 
harmony could not be the immediate outcome of an 
agreement, under the compulsion of events at the top 
The mind of the common man became perverted by the 
Muslim League’s release of concentrated communal hatred. 
The Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs ‘broke out into 
communal frenzy in Lahore, Amritsar, Gurgaon, Rawalpindi, 
etc.,’ and “Later investigations revealed how the British 
element in the Services in the Punjab had actively encouraged 
and abetted this communal frenzy”." Mahatma Gandhi, of 
course, had salutary effect on easing the situation at places. 
For example, on the 15th of August, 1947 there were 
reports of huge preparations for riots in Calcutta. Mahatma 
Gandhi’s stay there had a miraculous effect and scenes of 
fraternisations of the Khilafat days were seen at the place 
and “Hindus and Muslims embraced one another in the 
-streets of Calcutta in their thousands.”^’ But only shortly 
after, Bengal was again stirred up and Mahatma Gandhi 
was compelled to undertake a fast for communal harmony. 
The effect was helpful in easing the situation. Not only 
did the Hindu and Muslim leaders assure Mahatma Gandhi 
for the preservation of peace but volunteers of both the 
communities ‘worked without rest’ and ‘many rioters 
surrendered themselves to Gandhiji.’ But the situation in 
'the two Punjabs became menacing to the life and property 
of the people and the Central Cabinets of India and 
Pakistan decided in favour of transfer of population, which 
was effected. But this created new problems. Provision 
• of food, shelter and clothing had to be made for lakhs 
of refugees who “came not only from West Punjab but 
also from North West Frontier, Baluchistan and Sind”.'^ 
'Marvellous work was done by public charity and some 
organisations also put in very useful work in helping the 
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■refugees. It would be doing violence to conscience in this 
connection not to refer to the unparalleled services rendered 
by the Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh, vrhose volunteers 
were seen attending railway stations and providing provisional 
relief to the sufferers that came from the West Punjab, 
Sindh, Baluchistan and North West Frontier Province. 

It is, therefore, without any hesitation that the 
conclusion is driven home that the Partition gave rise to 
a number of complex problems and a chain of difficulties 
was formed, which, to some extent, are being faced even to 
'this day. 



CHAPTER 16 


EPILOGUE -SURVEY OF THE LEAGUE, A FASCIST 
BODY; PSYCHO-ANALYSIS OF ITS PROPAGANDA ; 
ITS SUCCESS AND FAILURE 

Survey of the League : 

Before the establishment of the Muslim League in the 
first decade of the twentieth century, the Musalmans had 
become wide awake, socially, educationally and economi¬ 
cally. The gloom that had over-shadowed the Muslim 
community immediately after the suppression of the great 
Indian revolt of 1857 was fast disappearing under the 
leadership of Sayyid Almad Khan. His continued efforts 
to direct the Muslim mind to the new forces of progress 
bore fruits and the Muslim energy was devoted to the 
attainment of education, reform of abuses in the community 
and the improvement of its economic condition. It is true 
that Sayyid Ahmad had to face a storm of opposition, specially 
when he re-interpreted the Koran to suit modern conditions 
and tried to point out its similarity with the Bible. He 
induced a Christian missionary in the f'Joxth West ‘to read 
over the Koran and the Bible with him’ for this purpose. 
Under the circumstances, it was inevitable that “the 
publication of his notes and comments on the Koran roused 
a storm of opposition against him among his more bigoted 

coreligionists.But he did not care for antagonism 

He was devoted to the cause of the Muslim community and 
was determined to struggle against all odds. He appealed 
to the Musalmans not to join the Indian National Congress 
and his advice was followed by the generality of the 
Muslim community. He and his followers, for all outward 
purposes, stressed Muslim aloofness, from politics but, in 
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-reality, they were taught non-co-operation with the national 
congress, representative form of Government and with all 
democratic traditions. He taught that “If there is to be 
any system of election at all in India the principle should 
be affirmed that all special classes are to elect their own 
representatives”.’ 

The fact is that though before the establishment of 
the Muslim League, Musalmans had their politics and 
their attitu ie towards all political issues was sufficiently 
well defined, they had no powerful political organisation 
to speak for the entire community. However, Muhammadan 
Educational Conferences held annually in different parts of 
the country served the purpose of political propaganda and 
it was through them that Muslim grievances of all types 
were freely ventilated. But notwithstanding all this, the 
fact remains that there was, before the establishment of the 
All India Muslim League, no exclusively political organisa¬ 
tion that could effectively serve the purpose of advancing 
the cause of Muslims as a separate community. Political 
consciousness in Musalmans there was in plenty and it 
was well impressed on their mind that their best interests 
would be served and safeguarded only by pursuing a 
separatist policy in all fields of human activities—social, 
educational, economic and political. The British Govern¬ 
ment encouraged these tendencies by the policy of ‘divide 
and rule’, so as to serve the ends of Imperialism. It was 
impressed on them by the British administrators as early 
as 1872 that “In reality the Muhammadan population is 
deprived of education and other advantages as regards 
income, etc., which the other nations of India have derived, 
and, as Her Majesty’s Government very kindly paid its 
attention towards the educational progress and reputation 
of Muhammadans, they must thank God.”*' Thus, Muslim 
politics was already in existence. The establishment of a 
powerful political organisation for Musalmans was all that 
was needed, ____ ___ _ 
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The AH India Muslim League was born in 1906 as a. 
result ol the Aga Khan Deputation to Simla In 1947, it 
was able to carve out an independent state for Musalmans. 
In forty years, it gained a separate homeland for the 
Muslims. This work was accomplished by stages and 
degrees. The League was the child of forces already 
working in the community. But after its very birth it 
harnessed these forces into powerful factors which 
ultimately led to the vivisection of the country. While it 
was yet a baby, it was able to secure for itself Separate 
Electorates, Reservation of Seats and Weightage through 
the Act of 1909. In concluding the only Pact with the 
Indian National Congress in 1916, it obtained ratification of 
what was provided in the Act. It secured recognition of 
the claim to Separate Electorates and Reservation of seats- 
etc , by means of a contract that gave the arrangement a 
validity, all its own. The Government of India Acts of 
1919 and 1935 could not ignore this agreement and 
provision was made in them not only for the fulfilment but 
also for the expansion of these separatist demands. In 
fact, the Pact of 19|6 was concluded under the pressure 
of a danger to Central Asian Muslim countries and it 
endured for sometime after, due to Khilafat Movement. 
But the moment the fate of Turkey was finally decided, the 
League reverted to its basic policy of non-co-operation with 
the Ciongress and national forces. The League’s parting 
with the Congress was permanent and the two never met 
again in life. The Muslim League accentuated differences 
by preaching the gospel of isolation and emphasising the 
differences between the two communities. The ultimate 
result of all this was that the Indian Independence Act of 
1947 established a Separate Muslim State in India. 
Pakistan, thus, came into existence. The Muslim League 
made Muslim dreams real. It made a marvellous achieve¬ 
ment and gained an unparalleled victory in human history. 

■ Sayyid Ahmad Khan who was originally responsible 
for creating separatist tendencies in Musalmans never 
perhaps believed that his ideology would be followed so 
well by his community that a separate homeland would 
one day be carved for Musalmans. The significance of 
the League lay in achieving this goal. The methods were 
subtle, and not straightforward. The Pakistan Plan, its 
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idea and strategy were the product of the days of League’a 
supremacy and the struggle for the achievement of Pakiatait> 
was solely its work. It so harnessed the thought and 
energy of the Muslim community that it realised what had* 
appeared to be an impossibility. The League transformed 
the entire Muslim history and gave it a new turn. 
Pakistan will surely go dowrx in history as the League’s- 
paramount achievement. 

Was League a Fascist body ? 

This success of the League was largely due to its 
efficiency in strategy, which in its turn, was produced by 
the character of its oiganisation. The question is 
sometimes asked if the League was a Fascist body. Dr. 
N. V. Rajkumar, Secretary, Foreign Department, All India 
Congress Committee in his ‘Indian Political Parties’ plainly 
says, “To find a parallel to the Muslim League organisation 
we have only to turn to the Nazi Party in pre-war 

Germany.Hitler’s ‘Ein Fuhrer, Etn Reich. Ein Volk’ 

doctrine is reproduced wholesale in the 'Quaid-e-Azam- 
Pakistan.lslamic Brotherhood programme’ of the Muslim 
League”. In the first place the position of M. A. Jinoah 
in the League gave it a dictatorial character. His complete 
capture of power and assumption of all authority bear 
testimony to his inordinate ambition as the custodian of 
Muslim destiny. Sufficient light has been thrown in this 
connection in Chapter VIll and it has been proved that 
he combined in himself all important offices of the 
organisation. As Hitler in Nazi Germany and Mussolini 
in Fascist Italy, so Jinnah, by gradual steps, was recognised 
as the leader of the Muslim community. The very title 
of Qaed-e-Azam is an indication of the fact that Musalmans 
accepted him as their great and only leader of distinction. 
On his attainment of Pakistan, the Qaed-e-Azam had no 
difficulty in calling himself the Field Marshal of the Muslim 
community. He said, addressing the Council of the All 
India Muslim League on June 9, “1 have done my job> 
When the Field Marshal leads his army to victory, it is 
for the Civil Authority to take over.”^ This statement 
laid wide claims, for he took pride in calling himself a 
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■victorious Field Marshal, thereby taking credit for being 
the sole architect of Pakistan. He was undoubtedly its 
builder but his statement completely ignored the forces 
of communalism released by all his predecessors who 
prepared the ground^ on which the seed of Pakistan was 
sowed. Apart from his own claims to superiority, his 
followers left no occasion to glorify him. His name was 
read in Khutba on Friday and Haji Pir lllahi Bakhsh, the 
Sindh Minister of Education said, “It is customary among 
Musalmans to recite the name of the Caliph or King, if 
any, of the Muslim country in Khutbas after the Juma and 
Id prayers Since Pakistan is now an independent country 
it is but fair that the name of Qaed-e-Azam, the Head of 
a Muslim country be included in Khutbas throughout 
Pakistan.”' His title ‘Qaed-e-Azam’ was legally and 
constitutionally recognised “ His birth day celebrations 
were observed with great pomp and show. Illuminations 
and flag-hoisting were their chief features' and all this 
was done in the name of the “Millat”^ as if Jinnah was 
the personification of Millat himself. ‘Glowing Tributes’* 
common on such occasions, were paid to him for his 
services ‘to Islam and the country’.* The fact was that 
all opportunities to surround him with the halo of a dictator 
were fully utilised and his command assumed the force 
of law. He was always entrusted with the sole authority 
to negotiate with the Congress and the British Government. 
He became a dictator for all intents and purposes and, 
thereby, fully answered Fascist traditions. 

Apart from the dictatorship of a single individual, 
the Muslim League embodied another characteristic of 
Fascism—‘stern discipline in party ranks’. Jinnah did not 
tolerate any opposition to League policies and ideologies, 
He did not tolerate independent thought among his 
followers. “Mr. Fazlul Haq tried it once and was thrown 
into the scrap-heap”.'’ It is not in the nature of dictators to 
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tolerate challenge, however mild) and Jinnah, in order to 
enforce discipline took ^drastic action’ against all 

recalcitrants. He did not realise that 'suppression of 

minority opinion within a party’^ is not conducive to 

party efficiency in the long run. But dictators, perhaps, 
do not care for long-range plant) md Jinnah desired a bright 
life, full of powers. 

Moreover, Fascism lays emphasis on the exclusive 
superiority ol a race which it represents as bound together 
by common ties of 'religion, culture and social structure’. 
Francis W. Coker has written, “By ‘society’ the Fascists 
mean, almost invariably, ‘nation’ and a nation they 

explain, is based on persistent ‘biological’ similarities that 
reveal themselves in unities of language, custom and 
religion, differentiate the whole group from other national 
groups: and define the direction and limits of its develop¬ 
ment’’.* This was what Jinnah did. He called the 
Muslim community as Muslim nation and pointed out 
the various bonds of union between Musalmans, He 
emphasised the unity of language, custom and religion 
among members of his nation and tried to paint their 
distinctive character from that of others. Enough light 
has been thrown on this point in preceding chapters and 
further elaboration seems unnecessary. Like a true Fascist, 
Jinnah was never sincere in religious convictions. He 
even dispensed with the ordinary formality of growing 
his beard. But, after the fashion of all Fascists, he fully 
exploited religious sentiments of his community and roused 
their sense of hatred for others. “The Muslim masses 
with their passions worked up by Jinnah’s hymn of hatred 
against the Hindus rallied round the ‘Crescent’ and fought 
for Pakistan, ’the land of the pure,’ Just like the Germans 
who, roused by Hitler’s hymn of hate against the Jews, 
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rallied round the 'Swastika^ and (ought for the ‘Nordic 
State/’^ 

In its plan of action, too, the League paralleled a 
Fascist Organisation. ‘‘Fascist doctrine’' says Coker, 
‘^has at times justified violence, not only in formal execution 
of the will of the state but also in defiance of an existing 
government and in insurrection against its authority, when 
such revolutionary action is directed towards laudable 
national ends ' " Jinnah often accomplished his purpose 
by aoimidation, threat^ coercion and violence. His 
national’ goal wa^ the establishment of Pakistan and for 
its atLiiorneiit he did not allow anything to stand in his 
way and. he fuliy utilised all means at his command. A 
brief History of partition riots as given in the last chapter 
serves to illustrate the League’s Fascist Policy of 
intimidation and coercion. The very achievement of 
Pakistan is, to a large extent, the result of bloody riots 
artificially created to attain the goal The Fascist methods 
were, thus, in full operation and the League felt no let or 
hindrance in adopting them. 

A look at the constitution of the Muslim League 
reveals its un-deniocratic structure. The Sub-Committee, 
appointed in pursuance of a resolution passed on the 2lot 
of March, 1937 in the Council of the All India Muslim 
League, was constrained to lay down. ‘‘The Committee 

wishes to state at the outset that in making its proposals. 

.it has been greatly impressed by the insi?>l:ent desire of 

the Musalmans evinced during and after the recent 
elections that the League should be made a more popular 
and democralic organisation than it has hitherto been, so 
that its membership may be open to and within the reach 
of every Musalman however humble and poor.”^ This 
clearly indicates that till 1937, the League was not a 
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democratic body. Even its constitution published in 1944 
bears testimony to this aspect of its character. The: 
qualifications for its membership were highly restricted, 
Only a Musalman could become its member^ and that way 
it justified its communal omplexion and dictatorial 
character. Though the conse cution made provision for the 
Council* of the All India 1^ isHrn League, its Working 
Co:>Hnittee^ and its Central Parliamentary Board/ the 
powers assigned to the P/eslcii t.! were enormous an I J dt 
scope tor wide interpretation. S<^ction 33 ol the constitu- 
tior> runs as tollows ! ' 

‘‘The President shall be the principal head of the 
whole organisation, shall exercise all the powers inherent 
in his oifice and be responsible to see that all the 
authorities work in consonance with the constitution and 
Rules of the All India Muslim League.” 

Then, the constitution was made very rigid. It laid 
down, ‘‘The Constitution of the All India Muslim League 
shall not be added to, amended, altered or cancelled except 
at the Annual Session of the League and by a majority of 
the votes of not less than two-thirds of the members 
present at the Sessions The time for any change in the 
constitution was fixed and it could not be introduced 
except at the Annual Session. Moreover, it is never easy 
to get two-thirds of the votes of the members present. 

Studying the problem from all points of viev/s the 
conclusion is inescapable that the League was a Fascist 
bedy. 


1. The Constitution and Rules of the All India Muslim League * 
Published by (Nawabxada) Llaqat Ali Khan M, A., (Oxon),, 
M. L. A. (Central), Barrister-at-Law. Honorary Secretary, 
All India Muslim Ijeagiie. (January, 1944) ; Section 4 : 
Page, 3. 


2. 

Ibid 

Section 11, Page, 6, 

3. 

Ibid 

Section 14, Page, 

4. 

Ibid 

Section 29, Page, 16t 

5. 

Ibid 

Section 47, Page, 20. 
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Psycho-analysis of its propaganda s 

By reason of its organisation, ch’tracter and objective^ 
the All India Muslim League had no intention of making 
any sacrifice for the national cause, and therefore it throve 
on the sole basis of propaganda. By constant repetition, it 
made the worse appear the better reason, Jinnah 
exaggerated fears of Muslim-minorities and made a case for 
Pakistan. 1 he falsehood of future ill-treatment of 
Musalmans by Hindus was preached with dogged tenacity 
and it was widely represented that without a separate 
Muslim homeland, their interests would not remain safe in 
India. The Congress was falsely charged with communa- 
lism. so that the lie of fear for Musalmans in independent 
and United India might easily be sustained. For fear of 
losing the support of the Muslim minority, the Congress 
practically gagged itself. It is said of Nazi propaganda that, 
^‘mystical racial Pan-Germanism contemplated the ultimate 
liberalism’ of all Germans abroad and the union with the 
Reich of Austria, German Switzerland, the Sudetan 
<leutsche of Czechoslovakia, and the Germans of Danzig 
the Corridor, the Baltic states, and other irredentist 
areas.”* The League under Jinnah borrowed the technique 
wholesale. Its watchword was Pan-lslamism, and its 
policy was calculated to appeal to all provinces of India, 
however thinly inhabited by Musalmans. There was a 
marked similarity in the propaganda of Hitler and Jinnah. 

The League coined a flagrant lie that Pakistan meant 
independence, both to the Hindus and the Musalmans and 
it was supported with all the ingenuity of arguments. It 
was, for instance, preached “The Muslim conception of 
independence differs basically from the Hindu conception 
and is clearer, sounder and more effective, because, while 
the Hindu conception of independence implies the establish¬ 
ment of some kind of Central Government for the whole of 
India which inevitably means Hindu Rule and Muslim 
subjection, the Muslims conceive of independence in the 
form of independent, sovereign states for Hindus and 
Muslims in their homelands, guaranteeing to each the 

\, Intsmstionsl Politics by Prederiok L. Sebvstsa: 1948 
Bditioa : Page, 686. 
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power ancl opportunity to work out his destiny in his own 
way according to his genius, tradition and culture. There 
is, thus, no inconsistency between Pakistan and indepen¬ 
dence of India.’’^ A wrong cause was defended with alt 
the finery of logic, which on paper appeared sound, but 
was otherwise fallacious. The falsehood of ‘Hindu rule 
and Muslim subjection’ was imbedded on Muslim mind, not 
only by constant repetition but also by causing a sense of 
psychic insecurity, through the creation of Hindu-Muslim 
riots, till many important Non-Muslim personalities began 
to feel the necessity of ending the chaotic state of un¬ 
certainty by agreeing to the partition of the country. 

The aims of Nazi external policy resembled those of 
the League. The Nazi objects were expressed in the 
following three points :— 

“1. The Union of all people of German race by the 
right of self-determination in one Great-Germany. 

2 The cancellation of the Peace Treaties of 
Versailles and St. Germain. 

3. The acquisition of further territory for the 
support of the people and the settlement of the surplus 
population.”* The Muslim League propaganda was also 
in the name of the right of self-determination, with the 
intention of carving out a Great-Pakistan for Musalmans. 
It further aimed at the cancellation of the Lucknow Pact 
of 1916, with the only difference that whereas the treaty 
of Versailles was totally against German interests from 
the very outset, the Lucknow Pact had served its 
propaganda value and outlived its usefulness. Without 
breaking this contract between the Hindus and the 
Musalmans, the League’s demand for Pakistan could not be 
extended. Lastly, the League put in, its best efforts to 
secure as much territory as could be possible. The 

1. Some Aspects of Pakistan : Pakistan Literature Series No. 3 
by Jamil-nd-din Ahmad, B. A. Honours., M A.. (Aligarh), 
Convenor, Committee of Writers of the All India Madim 
League : 1946 Edition •' Page, 7. 

S. A Short History of International Affairs 1920 to 1939 by 
G. M. GsthorneiBardy *• 1947 Edition : Page, 368, 
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principle of self-determination was thoroughly exploited 
both in Europe and in India. The propaganda for a 
separate homeland was carried out under the garb of 
higher ideals, so as to appear just and reasonable for all 
outward purposes. 

In addition to all this, the Muslim League adopted 
attractive phrases to appeal to illiterate Muslim masses. 
The very word ‘^Pakistan’, the land of the pure, was a 
catch-word that misled many. It had a religious appeal 
and many worked for its attainment without understanding 
its full implication. Then, the propaganda was expressed 
through such a slogan as, 3 'oa aro a Muslim join the 
Muslim League.Though the lapse of time has effaced 
such writings some are yet seen inscribed on walls, fhe 
svjel! of attractive catch-words could not but alfect the 
illiterate Muslim masses and the League succeeded in ail its 
propaganda by rousing their feelings, Us propaganda, 
therefore, was in full consonance with the temper of the 
people, for whose consumption it was meant. 

The League’s Success and Failure : 

Under the circumstances, it was natural that the 
results of such activities should, to a large extent, be 
sati.*?factory to the League. In the first place, the 
Musalmans secured a separate homeland for themselves 
in the form ♦> 1 ' Pakistan. This was undoubteily a grand 
achievement. It is true that it was a truncated Pakistan 
that the Muslim League achieved, as the Punjab and 
Bengal were divided and only Sylhet in Assam could be 
joined with Eastern Bengal. Besides, the League’s desire 
of a corridor through Indian territory with the object of 
providing a link between the two Pakistans, could not be 
fulfilled. But whatever was obtained was more than the 
legitimate Muslim share, for nowhere was a country 
divided on the basis of religion. To this extent, the 
Muslim League was a success and the Congress, a failure. 
But the League’s success was also not unqualified. In the 
first place, the whole of its demand did not materialise. 

The writer saw in important towns of Uttar Pradesh tbs 

words written on walls F 4,^ ^ 
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Secondly^ the League failed in placing before the country, 
a national programme acceptable to all its citizens. It 
pursued a limited ambition of communal regeneration and 
uplift and failed to evolve a national programme. Thirdly, 
the formation of Pakistan indicated that ultimately the 
Muslims were seized by the desire of escapism and rot 
of struggle and competition with the Hindus in India. 
It could hardly be deemed a victory that, having lived 
in India for centuries, the League accepted only certain 
parts of the country for its purposes. The type of 

success would have been reflected in its India-wide 
struggle for the establishment of a nationeil government 
and even if sectarian success alone appealed to it, as it 
actually did, it should have struggled on tif! U had 
established its full domination over the entire country. 
The League, thus, failed in framing a national pla as wed 
as, in establishing sway over the whole country, 

The League’s success in carving out the states of 
Pakistan Wcis due to several causes. Firstly, the Muslim 
masses, being illiterate, were easily inflamed by cheap 
communal propaganda and they solidly supported their 
leaders as a compact body. Secondly, the League was 
like a military organisation which maintainedi strict 
discipline in its rank and file. Ever after the assumption 
of authority by Jinnah, it was only one man’s show. 
Intolerance of the views of minority groups in the party 
might lead to the suspension of its growth and spontaneity 
of action and perception but it does promote discipline 
and, by elimination of discordant element, creates efficiency 
in the organisation. Thus, the very Fascist character of 
the League was responsible for its success. Thirdly, the 
nature of propaganda undertaken by the League was based 
on a thorough understanding of the psychology of the 
Muslim community and was carried on with consummate 
skill. Fourthly, the League Leadership was firm and 
unwavering. It was not first-rate leadership, but all the 
same, it was noted for consistent pursuit of its ideals. 
It followed the principle that leaders are ordinary persons 
with extraordinary determination. Fifthly, the League 
extended a religious appeal to Musalmans and most people, 
more particularly Muslims, are easily swayed by religious 
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fentiments. Lastly, it understood well the weakness ot 
its opponent, the Congress which was wedded to 
nationalism, Hindu«Muslim unity, and freedom at all cost, 
and exploited this weakness to the full. It made demand 
after demand on Indian nationalism, and after one demand 
was conceded another came forth and this process 
continued in ever-widening circle until the partition of the 
country. 
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